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PREFACE. 


A  sPBCifis  of  romance  has  lately  been  pro* 
duced  by  some  Continental  writers^  of  which, 
hitherto,  we  have  scarcely  had  any  specimen  in 
English  literature.  This  is  the  Art-Novel, 
which  permits  the  blending  of  the  Ideal  and 
the  Real,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  being  based 
upon  circumstances  not  only  romantic  and 
picturesque  in  themselves,  but  rendered  addi- 
tionally so  by  their  connexion  with  the  fortunes 
of  some  of  the  illustrious  who,  by  pen  or  pen- 
cil, have  achieved  renown. 

One  brilliant  example  of  this  class  has  been 
produced  by  the  highly  imaginative  lady  who 
writes  under  the  name  of  Gborob  Sand.  In 
''  l/cs  Maitres  Modistes''  she  has  boldly  and 
very  effectively  introduced  the  great  Titian^ 
and  James  Robusti  (better  known  as  Tinto- 
retti),  with  Sebastian  Zuccati,  and  his  eminent 
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sons  Francesco  and  Valerio.  Perhaps  qvlt 
nearest  approach  to  the  kind  of  fiction  of 
which  ''  Les  Maitres  Mosajfstes"  may  be  con- 
sidered the  chef'd^iBUvrey  is  the  truthful  and 
thrilling  romance  which  Mr.  Charles  White- 
head has  recently  published^  entitled  '^  Richard 
Savage'' — a  work  in  which  the  mind  of  the 
hero  is  laid  bare  with  stem  fidelity^ — a  work 
in  which  are  admirably  blended  high  imagina- 
tion^  accurate  research^  just  conception  of  cha- 
racter^  true  delineation  of  manners^  and  pathos 
the  most  touching  because  the  most  natural. 

In  the  following  Romance^  the  design  has 
been  to  produce  an  Art-Novel^  and,  as  such^ 
"  Titian*'  is  presented  to  the  public.  Few 
biographies  present  more  varied  and  interest- 
ing incidents  than  those  of  the  Great  Italian 
Painters ;  and  the  career  of  Titian,  the  head  of 
the  brilliant  Venetian  School,  particularly  struck 
me,  (long  before  I  contemplated  writing  about 
him,  in  the  present  form,)  as  capable  of  being 
illustrated  in  the  manner  I  have  now  attempted. 

To  trace  the  progress  of  a  great  mind, 
through  its  many  hard  struggles  against  ad- 
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verse  circomstanoes — ^to  show  with  what  diffi- 
culties it  contended^  what  perseTeraDce  it 
exercised,  what  aspirations  it  cherished,  what 
energies  it  pat  forth — ^to  exhibit  its  undeviating 
application,  amid  doubt,  neglect,  and  even 
positive  wrong,  to  the  great  aims  for  which  it 
battled — to  show  its  onward  path  from  ob- 
scurity to  fame,  in  which,  like  a  star  shooting 
across  the  heavens,  it  left  a  long  track  of 
glorious  light  behind — to  manifest  its  constancy 
of  purpose,  its  trustful  patience,  amid  all  the 
*^  sickness  of  hope  deferred/'  and  its  great, 
yet  imboasting,  exultation  when  the  triumph 
came,  the  more  welcome  for  the  very  delay 
and  doubt — such  I  contemplated  as  among 
the  capabilities  of  the  subject,  and  such,  how- 
ever short  I  may  have  fallen  in  my  execution, 
formed  the  main  portion  of  my  design. 

Nor  was  I  unwilling,  while  thus  exhibiting  a 
few  scenes  from  the  life  of  Titian,  to  touch, 
however  lightly,  upon  the  glorious  Art  which 
he  so  thoroughly  mastered— which,  in  these 
later  days,  has  found  so  many  and  success- 
ful Adepts    in   our    own   land.    The    temp- 
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tation  was  strongs  also^  to  cast  my  story  in 
that  picturesque  City  of  the  Sea  which  wit- 
nessed so  many  of  the  mighty  Painter's  tri- 
umphs^ which  was  honoured  with  his  constant 
residence,  which  contains  so  many  glorious 
proofs  of  his  exhaustless  genius  and  unrivalled 
skill,  which  cherishes  his  memory  as  one  of  her 
greatest  boasts,  and  preserves,  after  the  lapse  of 
nearly  three  eventful  and  changeful  centuries, 
the  very  pencil,  palette,  and  picture  which  he 
last  touched,  even  as  he  left  them.  The  man 
•—the  art — the  scene — the  time  tempted  me  to 
write,  and  in  the  work  which  I  have  written, 
though  the  form  be  that  of  Fiction,  the  sub- 
stance draws  its  elements  from  Facts.  In  a  few 
instances,  I  have  added  references  to  the  sources 
whence  particular  statements  have  been  de- 
rived, but  have  thought  it  better  not  to  load 
my  pages  with  notes,  assured  that  they  are 
not  requisite  for  those  who  know  the  history 
of  the  time  and  the  biography  of  the  man, 
while  the  general  reader  might  think  them 
rather  an  incumbrance,  as  checking  the  course 
of  the  story. 
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Some  of  the  machinery  which  I  have  used 
may  appear  fanciful,  as  indeed  it  is :  but  As- 
trology and  its  attendants  were  among  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  age  and  clime,  and  therefore 
the  writer  of  Romance  is  at  liberty  to  avail 
himself  of  them. 

Mr.  Carltlb  says,  in  his  ''Life  of 
Schiller,"  that  the  history  of  Genius  has,  in 
fact,  its  bright  side  as  well  as  its  dark.  In  this 
story  of  Titian  I  have  endeavoured  to  exhibit 
both  phases — to  show  the  struggles  which, 
unless  the  Painter  had  been  sustained  by  a 
principle  stronger  than  the  mere  love  of  fame, 
might  have  led  to  despair  or  terminated  in 
sin,  and  to  record  the  course  of  the  ultimate 
triumph  which,  subdued  and  chastened  by  the 
same  high  principle,  preserved  his  mind  from 
the  arrogance  begotten  by  success  upon  less 
noble  natures,  and  only  urged  him  on  to  yet 
loftier  Emidation. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Man's  life  is  but  a  royage.    By  the  shore 
Of  sunny  yonth,  his  barque  awbile  doth  float 
Till  oomes  the  freshening  of  the  breeze  and  fide 
And  sends  it  far  abroad.    There  with  the  waves 
It  bnffets  brarely— holds  its  constant  course. 
Despite  of  lull  or  tempest — ^passes  ships 
Of  statelier  size  and  sail— is  left  itself 
Far,  far  behind  by  little  tiny  boats 
One  scarce  would  trust  upon  a  wareless  lake. 
Reaches  the  port  of  Age,  with  battered  hulk, 
(If  it  escape  the  hidden  rocks  which  make 
The  sea  of  Time  most  dangerous),  and,  at  last, 
Its  broken  planks  bestrew  the  nigged  strand  ! 
Happy,  methinks,  are  they  who  glide  between 
The  banks  of  some  fair  rirer,  nor  speed  forth 
Dallying  with  danger  on  life*s  troubled 


It  was  a  loyely  day  in  the  autumn   of  the 
year  1507i  on  the  Brenta  might  be  seen 

The  common  ferry 
Which  trades  to  Venice, 

m    large    and    commodious  barge^    towed  by 
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mules,  and   gliding  slowly   down  the   sluggish 
stream. 

The  passengers  were  many.  There  were 
merchants  from  Germany,  France,  and  various 
parts  of  Italy,  going  to  make  their  market  in 
Venice,  then  the  great  entrepdt  for  the  rich 
products  of  the  East ;  there  sat  the  rich 
Jew  from  the  Guidecca,  scorning  those  who 
scorned  him,  but  bearing,  in  humiUty  of 
speech  and  aspect,  '^  the  badge  of  all  his  tribe  f* 
there  was  the  dark-eyed,  dark-haired,  and  ruddy 
contadina,  from  Lombardy,  full  of  quick  smiles 
and  mirthful  movements ;  there  was  the  citta- 
dina,  too  proud  to  seem  pleased  with  any- 
thing ;  there  were  a  brace  of  Carmelites  re- 
turning to  their  monastery,  with  a  precious 
array  of  relics  from  Terra  Firma ;  there  were 
mercenaries  in  the  service  of  St.  Mark,  holding 
hot  converse  on  the  merits  of  an  arquebuse, 
with  a  lock  of  a  new  construction,  which  one 
of  them  had  brought  with  him  from  Milan ; 
there  were  children,  rich  in  the  charms  and 
happy  in  the  joyousness  of  infancy,  loudly 
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anticipating  the  wonders  which  a  first  visit  to 
the  Piazzetta  was  to  show  them ;  add  to  these 
some  half  score  sailors,  who,  having  spent  their 
money^  on  land,  were  proceeding  with  empty 
pockets  and  light  hearts  to  seek  ships  at 
Venice,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
Tsrious  classes  who  composed  the  forty  or 
fifty  passengers  on  board  that  ferry-boat. 

The  costumes  were  as  contrasted  as  the 
occupations  of  these  people.  The  dttadina, 
keeping  aloof  firom  all  contact  with  her  chance 
companions,  could  not  resist  her  sex's  vanity, 
bat  even  to  their  gaze  displayed  the  richness 
of  her  robe  of  velvet,  and  the  flashing  brilliancy 
of  her  jewelled  ornaments.  Far  more  gaudy 
in  attire,  but  less  tasteful,  were  the  peasant 
girls  in  their  many-hued  festive  habits,  and 
with  their  happy  festive  smiles.  The  childreni 
too,  were  decked  by  parental  pride  in  garments 
of  the  gayest  and  brightest  colours.  In  contrast 
with  these  were  the  dark  cloaks  of  the  mer- 
chants J  the  grey  robes  of  the  monks ;  the 
yellow    gabardine  and  red  hat  of   the  Jew, 
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(which  were  the  distinguishing  badges  the  law 
compelled  him  to  wear),  the  glittering  half- 
mail  of  the  mercenaries,  and  the  careless,  but 
not  unbecoming  attire  of  the  seamen.  All  of 
these,  grouped  picturesquely,  would  form  a 
study  for  the  painter  fond  of  the  striking  effect 
produced  by  strong  and  harmonious  contrast. 
Although  the  distance  from  Padua  to  Lizza 
Fusina  is  little  more  than  twenty  miles,  the 
ferry  was  some  hours  in  accomplishing  it. 
Therefore,  while  with  frequent  pauses  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  in  passengers,  the  boat 
slowly  proceeded  down  the  Brenta,  the 
voyagers  had  both  time  and  opportunity  to 
form  that  brief  but  pleasant  acquaintance, 
which  sometimes  terminates  in  mutual  esteem 
and  friendly  regret.  After  a  time,  the  foreign 
merchants  consulted  the  Venetian  Jew  upon 
some  question  of  commerce,  and  speedily  were 
deep  in  discussion  with  him,  on  the  mysteries 
of  usance  and  exchange.  The  peasant  girls 
laughed  and  jested  with  each  other  for  a 
time,   in  the  happy  exuberance  of  youthful 
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mirth.    The  Carmelites  talked  together  of  the 
wonders  of  their  respective  supply  of  relics, 
and  then,  more  anxiously  and  seriously,  began 
to  conjecture  what  the  energetic  character   of 
the  new  Pontiff,  Julius   the  Second,   might  be 
likely  to  undertake  and  effect  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Church's  temporal  interests.    The 
soldiers  variously  disposed  themselves — some 
over  the  cheap  wine  of  the  country,  discussed 
the  merits  of  Bayard,  the  latest  living  flower  of 
chivalry,  and  murmured  at  the  continuance  of 
peace ;  others,  according  to  the  prescriptive 
custom  of  all  idle  warriors,  busied  themselves 
in  the  laudable  duty  of  flirting  with  the  pretty 
villagers,  whose  looks  of  irrepressable  coquetry 
seemed  to  challenge  as  a  right  what  it  was  ap- 
parent they  enjoyed  as  a  pleasure.    And  a  few 
weather  and  war  beaten  veterans   who    had 
fought  under  Trivulzi,  when  Charles  VIII  of 
France  had  invaded  Italy,  some  years  before, 
gravely  and  doubtfully  spoke  respecting  the 
Emperor's  Maximilian's  recent  demand  of  a 
free  passage  through  the  territory  of  Venice, 
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on  the  pretence  of  wishing  to  go  to  Rome,  there 
to  receive  from  the  sacred  hand  of  the  Holy 
Pontiff,  the  iron  crown  of  the  Csesars. 

The  Brenta,  ere  it  mixes  its  waters  with  the 
sea,  flows  on  from  Padua  between  banks  which, 
three  centuries  ago,  (the  epoch  of  our  tale), 
were  crowned  with  rows  of  stately  poplars, 
and  dark  cypresses.  The  Tines  luxuriantly 
and  greenly  twined  around  the  trees,  pensile 
from  branch  to  branch — for  Nature,  in  a  sportive 
moment,  had  exercised  her  fancy  to  produce 
festoons  more  graceful  and  beautiful  than  the 
imitative  skill  of  art  could  present.  On  the 
banks,  we  might  almost  say  on  the  very  water 
itself,  were  beds  of  mint  and  patches  of  the 
multi-coloured  Iris.  Here  and  there  grew  tall 
reeds  and  yellow  osiers,  bending  to  each  breath 
of  wind,  amid  which  some  aquatic  fowls  had 
made  their  nests.  But  the  greatest  ornaments 
by  the  Brenta's  side  were  the  majestic  willows, 
of  immense  and  luxuriant  growth,  just  dipping 
their  drooping  branches  in  the  water. 

The  country    through    which   the    Brenta 
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passes,  ere  it  glides  into  the  Venetian  Lagunes, 
is  a  level  campaign,  which  was  then  highly 
caltivated,  as  its  fruitful  yineyards.  and  fer- 
tile fields  abundantly  and  beautifully  evidenced. 
On  either  side  were  frequent  villages,  thickly 
inhabited.  Beside  these,  even  then,  (for  the 
greater  number  of  stately  erections  which 
Palladio  built,  and  Paul  Veronese  embellished, 
belong  to  a  later  period),  even  then,  there  were 
many  palaces  rich  in  marble  and  mosaic,  with 
splendid  gardens  in  which  graceful  fountains 
and  beautiful  statues  alternated  with  clustering 
groups  of  orange  and  myrtle  trees,  breathing 
perfume  into  the  air.  But  to  the  eye  and  mind 
of  the  contemplative  observer  there  appeared, 
as  something  far  lovelier  than  the  cultivated 
beauty  of  the  country,  or  the  rich  splendour  of 
the  palaces— the  richer  beauty  of  the  gaily 
dressed  peasantry,  who,  (for  it  was  the  glowing 
vintage  season),  joined  in  and  made  the  festi- 
vities which,  at  that  genial  time,  are  still  gene- 
ral throughout  the  south  of  Europe.  The 
palaces  have  lost  much  of  the  beauty  which  they 
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then  wore;  the  statues^  ruined  and  broken^ 
lie  upon  the  ground  which  rank  weeds  have 
overrun;  an  uncultured  soil  repays  neglect 
with  comparative  barrenness  ;  but,  even  yet, 
the  traveller  who  enters  Venice  by  that  route 
is  struck  with  the  natural  grace  of  each  manly 
form,  and  each  female  face. 

The  miscellaneous  company,  whom  we  have 
described,  were  unobservant  of  the  scenes 
through  which  they  passed.  To  many  of  them 
the  place  was  familiar,  and  being  so,  was 
slighted.  Some  were  plodding  men  of  busi- 
ness, for  whom  a  sequin  wore  a  more  golden 
aspect  than  would  the  Dryad-haunted  valleys 
of  ^Arcadia,  or  the  sunny  glades  of  Cy  thera. 
Others  full  of  the  anticipated  delights  of 
Venice, 

First  Ocean's  daughter,  then  his  bride, 

were  all  too  busy  with  their  own  thoughts  for 
observation  of  the  passing  scenery.  The  wine- 
cup  challenged  the  exclusive  attention  of  more, 
while,  for  the  rest,  there  was  sufficient  attrac* 
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tion  in  eyes  and  features, ''  looks  and  tones/' 
vhose  expression,  at  the  moment,  was  pleasing 
^-because  it  was  kind. 

There  was  one,  however,  for  whom  the  scene 
appeared  to  have  many  beauties — ^if  an  opinion 
might  be  formed  from  the  fixed  and  pleased 
admiration  he  bestowed  upon  it.  Of  the  rank 
and  occupation  of  this  youthful  person,  little 
could  be  guessed  from  his  appearance.  In 
those  days,  when  the  chief  distinctions  of  dress 
were  not  defined  in  so  marked  a  manner  as  at 
an  earlier  and  a  later  period,  the  stranger, 
wearing  the  semi-warlike  attire  then  general, 
might  have  been  taken  for  a  merchant  or  a 
traveller,  a  soldier  or  a  citizen. 

He  sat  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  delightedly 
regarding  the  scene  through  which  they  were 
passing,  and  more  than  one  of  the  female 
passengers  viewed  him  with  interest.  Their 
accustomed  eyes  took  in  his  portrait  at  a  look. 
He  was  of  the  middle  stature,  and  his  slight 
but  well-proportioned  figure  did  not  indicate 
the  possession  of  much  muscular  strength,  yet 
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he  had  much  experience  of  war  and  travel^  and 
had  borne  fatigue  of  mind  and  body  under 
which  stronger  men  might  have  sunk.  At  this 
time  he  had  just  completed  his  twenty-first 
year.  Intense  study,  or  the  premature  toils  of 
life--or  both,  perhaps— had  already  marked  the 
calm  and  settled  expression  of  manhood  upon 
his  features,  so  that  a  casual  beholder  might 
take  him  for  some  five  or  six  years  more  than 
he  really  had  reached.  His  features  were  rather 
well  than  regularly  cut.  A  sculptor  would 
say  that  the  lower  part  of  his  face  was  too 
square  and  massy,  and  that  the  mouth  was  rather 
large,  but  the  upper  features  fairly  balanced 
these  defects,  for  the  brow  was  high,  the  nose 
well  shaped,  and  the  dark  grey  eyes  full  and 
piercing.  His  complexion  was  pale,  but  it  did 
not  appear  to  be  the  pallor  of  ill  health.  In 
the  deep  clear  tones  of  his  voice,  there  was 
gravity  almost  to  sadness,  and  if  he  wanted  the 
bloom  and  the  laughing  look  of  youth,  few 
would  say  that  his  face,  strongly  marked  with 
thought  and  feeling,  had  not    a  far   deeper 
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interest,  especially  when  emotion  threw  suc- 
cessive tides  of  light  rather  than  colour  over  its 
paleness.  Add  to  these  particulars,  short 
moustaches,  and  dark  brown  hair  flowing  in 
thick  curls  upon  his  shoulders,  and  more  thinly 
**€ven  retrealdngly — upon  his  high  forehead, 
and  some  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  stranger 
may  be  formed. 

A  tunic  of  lawn,  confined  at  the  neck  by  a 
jewelled  clasp,  a  falling  or  turn-down  collar  of 
yet  finer  material,  in  striking  relief  to  a  doublet 
of  dark  cloth,  open  in  front  and  girt  round  the 
waist  by  a  richly  embroidered  girdle,  in  which 
a  small  dagger  was  placed — a  cap  of  purple 
velvet,  with  a  short  dark  plume,  fastened  on 
one  side  by  a  gem  of  more  value  than  show — a 
short  Spanish  cloak,  negligently  thrown  across 
his  shoulders,  and  loosely  clasped  by  tassels 
round  his  neck,  and  a  rapier  or  walking  sword 
by  his  side — such  was  his  attire. 

These  details  imperfectly  indicate  rather 
than  describe  the  person,  brought  out,  thus 
prominently,  from  the  assembly  of  passengers 
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in  that  ferry-boat.  Descending  from  par- 
ticulars, we  may  give  the  simple  assurance  that 
the  Signore  Carloni  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  an  Apollo  in  form,  nor  an  Adonis  in  beauty. 
If  not  apparently  above  the  general  run  of 
travellers— half  merchant,  half  soldier — of  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  he  cer- 
tainly was  not  beneath  it.  The  common- 
place of  the  Signore's  appearance  may  disap- 
point those  who  are  accustomed  to  think  of 
one  of  the  chief  characters  in  a  romance  as 
something  between  a  demigod  and  a  demon ; 
but  the  fact  must  be  stated  as  it  was.  It  may 
be  a  consolation  for  such  to  remember  that  the 
most  unpromising  exterior  may  conceal  a 
treasure ;  it  was  in  the  leaden  casket,  and  not 
in  that  of  gold  or  silver,  that  Bassanio  found 
the  scroll  which  gave  Portia  to  his  heart. 

If  his  fellow-passengers  had  been  of  a  su- 
perior rank,  they  might  have  found  in  Signor 
Carloni,  perhaps,  something  more  than  the 
silent  and  unsociable  person  he  seemed  to  them. 
One  signal  of  the  freemasonry  of  society,  is  a 
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nameless  and  undefinable  something  which, 
under  all  circumstances,  will  cling  to  those  of 
gentle  blood  and  nurture.  To  describe  it, 
would  be  as  difficult  as  to  describe  some 
sweet-soided  melody.  It  may  mingle  its  grace 
with  the  slightest  movements  of  the  body, 
rest  on  the  speaking  smile,  show  itself  by  a 
glance  from  the  eye  or  a  word  from  the  lip. 
It  is  Protean.  We  watch  for  it,  and  it  does 
not  appear.  We  forget  it,  and  it  is  displayed 
beyond  questioning. 

About  half  of  that  short  voyage  had  been  slug* 
gishly  accomplished,  when  Signor  Carloni  ob- 
serred  among  the  passengers,  whom,  from 
time  to  time,  they  took  in  at  different  landing- 
places,  one  who  certainly  was  of  a  class  much 
superior  to  the  rest.  That  yery  intelligence 
and  sympathy  which  silently  attract,  even  in 
&  crowd,  speedily  drew  him  into  conversation 
with  this  last-comer,  who  acquainted  him  that 
his  name  was  Vecelli,  that  he  was  a  resident 
in  Venice,  and  was  then  on  his  return  from  a 
short  visit  at  the  villeggiatura  or  country-resi- 
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dence  of  the  noble  family  of  Barberigo.  And 
the  Signore  Vecelli  learned,  in  turn,  that  the 
companion  whom  chance  had  thus  cast  in  his 
way,  had  latest  come  from  Inspruck,  and 
knew  not  whether  his  sojourn  in  Venice  would 
be  brief  or  extended.  These  mutual  state- 
ments being  made,  the  parties  gradually  glided 
into  conversation,  and  thus  beguiled  the  te- 
diousness  of  the  slowly-passing  time. 

Carloni,  who  was  at  once  a  scholar,  a  sol- 
dier and  a  courtier — an  union  more  rare  in  his 
time  than  ours — speedily  discovered  that  Ve- 
celli possessed  extensive  and  general  know- 
ledge, gleaned,  apparently,  like  his  own,  as  much 
from  intercourse  with  society  as  from  the 
perusal  of  books.  He  had  some  difficulty,  at 
first,  in  conjecturing  what  statign  such  a 
person  might  occupy  in  Venice,  but  judged, 
from  his  frequent  reference  to  the  Signer 
Barberigo,  that  he  was  probably  attached  to 
that  noble  in  the  capacity  of  secretary,  for 
which  he  appeared  well  qualified.  The  plain- 
ness of  his  attire,  when  all  in  Venice  who  were 
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not  noble  usually  displayed  a  certain  magni- 
ficence in  their  habits^  confirmed  this  conjec- 
ture. 

Those  who  beheld  the  two  cavaliers,  as  they 
conversed  together,  would  notice  that  Vecelli, 
who  was  several  years  the  senior,  had  also 
greatly  the  advantage  in  personal  appearance. 
Not  merely  because  in  stature  he  was  over 
the  common  height,  and  combined  strength 
and  activity  of  form  in  no  ordinary  degree  of 
perfection — if  in  that  there  can  be  degrees — 
but  the  features  were  strikingly  handsome,  and 
the  bearing  was  eminently  that  of  one  '^  master 
of  his  own  mind,^'  and  accustomed  to  acts  of 
importance  and  decision.  His  eyes  were  lai^e 
and  dark,  and  the  intellect  which  clearly  beam- 
ed from  them  (bearing  out  the  theory  of  La- 
vater,}  was  confirmed  by  the  ease  with  which, 
in  conversation,  he  shewed  himself  acquainted 
with  each  subject  that  arose.  His  profile 
was  strongly  marked,  exhibiting  the  compact 
forehead,  the  full  eye-brow,  the  aquiline 
nose>  the  weU-cut  and  expressive  mouth,  the 
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bold  and  rounded  chin,  and  the  well-shaped 
neck^  which  might  have  been  a  model  to  a 
sculptor  anxious  to  adjust  the  head  of  an 
Antinous  upon  a  suitable  support.  The  phy- 
siognomist might  think,  perhaps,  that  the 
mouth  indicated  tastes  a  little  too  luxurious, 
but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  behold  that 
face  without  feeling  that  it  must  belong  to  one 
who  had  the  power  and  desire  to  struggle  for  a 
mighty  prize,  and  the  ability  and  energy 
which  find  a  make-away  to  the  goal.  It  was, 
in  short,  one  of  those  faces  on  which  Success 
was  written  plainly.  Scarcely  any  person  is 
there,  who,  once  at  least,  in  the  path  of  life, 
has  not  come  across  such  a  face,  and  bewil- 
dered himself,  from  time  to  time,  in  after 
years,  wondering  whether  the  promise  it  held 
forth  had  been  accomplished,  and  in  what 
manner. 

*'In  Venice,"  said  Vecelli,  in  reply  to  some 
remarks  from  the  other,  ^'  there  is  less  commu- 
nion of  thought  than  you  anticipate.  The 
policy  of  the  State  forbids  familiar  intercourse 
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between  her  nobles  and  foreigners,  and  even 
excludes  her  own  citizens,  however  diatin* 
gmshed^from  commanding  her  army,  so  strong 
is  the  precaution  against  the  abuse  of  power. 
In  Venice,  men  are  cautious  what  they  say  and 
where  they  say  it,  for  walls  have  ears.  The  spy 
lurks  among  one's  most  familiar  friends,  and 
the  Lion's  mouth  ever  is  open  to  receive  secret 
denundations  from  all  quarters.  As  a  stranger, 
therefore,  you  can  have  Uttle  intercourse  with 
Venetian  society ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
may  pursue  your  own  path,  if  it  be  an  harmless 
one,  and  rest  confident  that  scarcely,  except  by 
your  own  fault,  can  evil  fall  upon  you." 

^  But  I  would  inquire,"  said  Carloni,  "  from 
you,  who  appear  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
why  Venice,  all  powerful  as  she  is,  should  thus 
sanction  a  system  which  destroys  open  con- 
fidence between  man  and  man,  while  it  appears 
to  give  encouragement  to  spies,  and  traitors, 
and  secret  slanderers  ?"  , 

"  Why  ? — ^because  the  condition  of  Venice 
is  different  from  the  condition  of  ever    state 
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now  existing — of  efvery  state  that  ever  has 
existed.  Her  beginning  is  like  a  dream^  her 
history  like  a  legend  1  Ten  centuries  ago,  a  hand- 
fal  of  bold  men  sought  an  asylum  amid  a  few 
barren  islets  on  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic.  They 
rescued  these  spots  of  earth  from  the  sea,  and 
erected  humble  dwellings,  in  which,  whatever 
else  they  might  want,  they  were  rich  at  least  in 
liberty.  By  much  struggling,  and  great  fortune, 
their  little  settlement  gradually  emeiged  from 
obscurity.  They  became  known  as  traders  at  a 
time  when  maritime  enterprise  was  rare,  and 
their  numbers  increased  from  various  quarters. 
Then  came  the  necessity  for  a  government 
and  laws.  They  fixed  certain  rules  by  which  to 
be  guided ;  they  deputed  the  ruling  power  to  the 
most  worthy.  Wealth  increased.  The  desire  for 
foreign  dominion  was  awakened,  when  cities  and 
states  on  Terra  Firma  entreated  their  friendship^ 
their  assistance,  and  their  protection.  The 
city  became  a  Seignjpry ;  a  mighty  State  with 
wide  possessions  and  many  tributaries.  Nature 
has  rendered  the  seat  of  government  inacces- 
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nbk  on  all  sides,  except  by  treason.  To 
jMerent — ^to  detect — to  punish  this,  is  the  con- 
stant care  of  the  Venetian  rulers.  The 
ntoation  is  peculiar — ^peculiar  are  the  means. 
Viewing  the  matter,  as  a  stranger  may,  with- 
out a  knowledge  or  a  thought  of  the  true 
poaitiDn  of  Venice,  as  a  state,  I  wonder  not 
that  her  policy  should  appear  hard  and  strange, 
but  considering  that  by  such  policy  she  has 
acfaiered  her  unequalled  greatness,  one  may 
ask,  whether  by  any  other  means  she  could 
have  won  it?  By  the  result,  we  judge  of  the 
means  !  Thus  has  Venice  arisen ;  the  Rome 
of  the  ocean,  or  rather,  in  her  wealth,  her 
commerce,  and  her  greatness,  the  Tyre  of 
Christendom.^^ 

^  Perhaps,  like  the  ancient  Tyre,  to  fall  and 
be  forgotten  ?'* 

"  It  may  so,*'  replied  Vecelli,  "  for  we  know 
not  what  the  fulness  of  time  may  bring  forth. 
But,  whether  Venice  flourish  or  fade,  the  part 
she  has  borne  among  nations  can  never  be  for- 
gotten.     Not  alone  in  the  art  of  conquest. 
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which  has  given  her  power,  as  if  by  miracle — 
nor  in  commerce,  which  sends  her  fleets 
throughout  the  world — nor  in  policy,  which 
has  rendered  the  City  of  the  Sea  mighty 
among  the  mightiest;  but  in  the  arts  which 
adorn,  and  civilize,  and  elevate,  is  Venice 
foremost  among  the  nations.  Her  architecture 
has  employed  the  ablest  masters,  from  the  first 
who  changed  her  mud  huts  into  palaces,  to  our 
Giacopo  Sansovino,  who  appears  determined  to 
reduce  the  poetry  of  his  art  into  form  and 
substance.  Venice  was  among  the  first  to  take 
advantage  of  the  discovery  of  printing,  and  the 
learned  labours  of  Manutius  Aldus,  even  now, 
produce  and  multiply  copies  of  the  classics, 
with  a  fidelity  which,  a  century  ago,  would 
have  been  considered  the  effect  of  magic.  Her 
sculptors  form  a  peculiar  class,  perpetually 
engaged  in  adorning  the  dwellings  of  her 
warrior-merchants,  until  the  stranger  wonders 
at  the  number  no  less  than  the  beauty  of  their 
productions.  Her  mosaic-workers  are  eminent 
throughout  Europe,  and  Zuccato's  name  gives 
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warrant  of  the  ability  which  heads  them.  Her 
manu&ctures  of  silk^  glass^  and  jewellery,  are 
renowned  above  all  others ;  her  very  coin  is  so 
beautiful  in  design  and  pure  in  material,  that 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  sea  of  China, 
the  Asiatics  know  no  other  European  coin  but 
the  Venetian  sequin ;  and  her  painters  have 
already  formed  a  new  school,  the  characteristic 
of  which  is  the  practical  illustration  of  the 
great  principle,  hitherto  too  little  cared  for, 
that  truth  shall  be  the  basis  of  their  art, 
whether  as  regards  design  or  colouring/^ 

"  Across  the  Alps,'^  said  Carloni,  "  we  prize 
the  paintings  of  the  Venetian  artists  beyond 
all  others.  It  is  true  that  we  have  beheld  few 
of  them,  for  frescoes  can  only  be  viewed  where 
they  are  executed,  but  our  Albert  Durer  has 
brought  with  him  brilliant  specimens  of  art 
executed  by  Venetian  painters.  Thus  he  has 
formed  a  collection  which  even  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  delights  to  visit.  Not  only  have 
we  thus  seen  paintings  by  the  Bellini  and 
their  pupils,  but  by  their  master,  Antonello  de 
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Messina,  who    contrived    to    cheat    John  of 
Bruges  out  of  the  secret  of  painting  in  oil/' 

'^  The  trans-montane  belief  that  the  Bellini 
were  pupils  of  Antonello^  is  incorrect/'  ob- 
served Yecelli.  '^  There  was  something  like  re- 
taliation in  the  way  by  which  Giacomo  Bellini, 
father  of  the  present  painters,  acquired  his 
knowledge  of  the  mode  of  working  colours  in 
oil.  When  John  of  Bruges  sent  some  of  his 
paintings  to  the  King  of  Naples,  they  were 
seen  by  Antonello,  who  immediately  proceeded 
to  Van  Eyck,  entered  himself  as  a  pupil  under 
a  feigned  name,  and  by  close  observation 
discovered  the  secret  which  has  given  per- 
manency to  modem  paintings.  Accompanied 
by  Pino,  of  Messina,  he  came  to  Venice,  where 
he  practised  the  new  mode.  Giacomo  Bellini 
observed  how  mellow  and  brilliant  was  his 
colouring,  and  how  the  pale  and  monotonous 
tints  were,  by  this  process,  succeeded  by  the 
gradations  of  light  and  shade.  His  person 
was  unknown  to  Antonello,  and  he  boldly 
went  to  him  to  sit  for  his  portrait.     Ill  the 
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second  sitting  he  discovered  the  means  by 
which  the  new  effects  were  produced,  uid 
immediately  commenced  employing  them.^ 

^  Let  me  inquire,  Signor,  since  our  discourse 
has  fallen  upon  art,  whether  Albert  Durer, 
whom  I  knew  during  his  last  visit  to  Venice, 
is  succeeding  as  a  painter  ?^ 

*^He  now  engraves  more  than  he  paints, 
uid  is  employed  on  a  great  work,  the 
Triumphs  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  which 
wiU  exhibit  the  finest  examples  of  the  graver's 
sldll  and  the  painter's  design.  The  Emperor 
has  not  only  given  him  a  pension,  but  patents 
^f  nobility,  and  he  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Nurenberg.  He 
well  remembers  Venice,  and  shews  with  wonder 
and  delight — ^for  a  great  artist  can  afford  to 
speak  the  truth  of  a  rival — a  surprising  paint- 
ing which  Titian,  a  dweller  in  Venice,  executed 
before  he  had  reached  the  year  of  manhood,  in 
competition  with  himself.  Durer  declares  that 
in  minute  and  laborious  fidelity  it  equals  the 
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best  of  his  own  productions^  while  in  grace 
and  colouring,  it  surpasses  them/' 

"  Indeed  !"  exclaimed  Vecelli,  "  then  is 
Albert  Durer  as  generous  as  he  is  giflted.  This 
Titian,  of  whom  you  speak,  must  be  happy 
when  he  learns  that  his  old  rival  gives  him 
praise.  Know  that  he  has  done  more — he 
has  invited  him  to  reside  with  himself  in 
Germany,  with  the  assurance  that  there  his 
pencU  would  have  constant  employment  and 
procure  him  &me  and  riches/' 
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CHAPTER  II. 

TBE  CITY   OF  THB  8XA. — THB  RIVALS. 

Onee  she  did  hold  the  gorgeous  East  in  fee, 
And  was  the  safeguard  of  the  West :  the  worth 
Of  Venice  did  not  fall  below  her  birth. 
Venice,  the  eldest  Child  of  Liberty '. 

WORDSWORTH. 

Mbanwhile,  approaching  the  termination 
of  its  voyage,  the  boat  passed  that  village  of 
palaces^  the  Minu  Soon  after,  it  neared  Fa- 
dna,  on  the  verge  of  the  Lagones,  and  speedily, 
as  one  of  the  seamen  shouted,  ^'  Venezia  I  Ve- 
nezia!"  many  eyes  eagerly  turned  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  City  of  the  Sea. 

Beautiful  Venice ! — ^if  in  these  latter  days, 
when  ''ruin  greenly  dwells''  in  those  proud 

VOL.  I.  o 
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palaces  once  peopled  with  the  beautiful  and 
the  brave,  the  lip  becomes  eloquent  in  praise, 
and  the  heart  treasures  up,  for  aye,  bright 
imaginings  and  remembrances  of  that  romance 
of  real  life  in  which,  for  a  thousand  years,  her 
children  bore  their  stirring  part  —  how  rich 
must  have  been  that  mural  beauty,  how  proud 
these  associations  of  glory,  in  the  summer  of 
her  greatness.  Even  yet,  the  pale  shadow  of 
her  former  self,  the  Ocean  Queen  is  wealthy 
in  charms  and  attractions  amid  decay  and  ruin; 
but,  in  the  olden  days,  when  her  rich  argosies 
swept  over  every  sea;  when  her  merchants 
were  the  very  princes  of  commerce ;  when  her 
chivalry  was  the  bulwark  of  Christendom 
against  the  Ottoman ;  when  what  she  won  by 
arms,  she  extended  by  policy  ;*  she  must  have 
been  glorious  and  magnificent  indeed. 

With  an  aspect  unique  as  it  was  picturesque, 
its  architecture  blending  the  lightness  and 
luxury  of  the  East  with  the  stately  and  solid 
grandeur  of  the  West— Venice  was  a  place 

*  MacchUveUi  paid  tbii  compliment  to  Venice. 
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which,  once  seen,  could  never  be  forgotten. 
It  looked,  with  its  Saracenic  domes  and  mi- 
narets, like  an  Asiatic  city  transported  to  the 
Adriatic  by  a  spell — powerful  as  that  muttered 
by  the  crafty  Afrit  when  he  commanded  '^  the 
alaves  of  the  lamp"  to  remove  the  palace  of 
Aladdin  from  Tartary  to  sandy  Sahara.     Her 
people — ^peculiar    in    their    government,   po- 
licy and  customs.    Her  commerce — which  up 
to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  monopo- 
lized the  richest  trade  of  Europe  and  of  Asia. 
Her  manufactures — which  gave  employment  to 
her  sons  and  riches  to  her  traders.     Her  en- 
terprise, which  had  gradually  made  the  greater 
part  of  northern  Italy  subject  to  her  rule,  and 
extended  her  territory  even  to  the  Archipelago. 
Her  admirable  diplomacy— which,  up  to  this 
period,  had  borne  her  triumphantly,  because 
wisely,  through  every  storm  that  assailed  her 
from  without,  and  each  internal  commotion. 
Her  palaces  and  public  buildings— combining 
various  orders  of  architecture  into  a  whole 
which  would  have  appeared  incongruous,  if  not 
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ludicrous,  any  where  else,  but  here  was  pre- 
cisely suited  to  the  peculiar  situation  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  city.  Her  patronage  of  arts 
and  letters — ^which  added  new  glory  to  her 
name.  Her  attractive  pleasures^ — ^which  truly 
made  her 

The  rerel  of  the  earth,  the  masque  of  Italy. 

Her  daughters  —  embodiments  of  loveliness, 
'^  soft  as  their  clime  and  sunny  as  their  skies/' 
casting  around  them  an  atmosphere  of  light, 
like  the  genii-jewel  of  Istakar,  streaming  forth 
beams  that  brighten  and  hallow  where  they 
fall.  It  was  to  Venice,  remarkable  for  all 
of  these — ^to  Venice,  then  in  the  Ailness  of 
fame  and  fortune,  that  Signore  Carloni  was 
proceeding,  and  his  expectations  were  naturally 
awakened  to  the  uttermost. 

On  arriving  at  Fusina,  the  passengers  took 
gondolas  and  separated.  Carloni  committed 
himself  to  one  of  these  hearse-like  boats,  and 
as  there  was  ample  room  for  two  in  its  little 
pavilion,  courteously  invited  Vecelli  to  share 
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his  oonyeyanoe.  Soon,  Venice  broke  more  fully 

on  his  right,  (he  had  seen  some  of  her  steeples 

from  Terra  Firma),  and  he  perceived  how  well 

she  merited  to  be  called  a  City  in  the  Sea. 

As  the  land  was  left  behind,  the  churches  and 

pslaces  became  more  and   more  apparent — 

spire  and  pinnacle  came  nearer  and  clearer  to 

view.    And  now,  as  the  gondola  glided  on, 

(passing,  midway,  the  island  of  San  Giorgio 

in  Alga),   the  sun   was  going   down  behind 

the  mountains  3  the  clouds  were,  many-hued, 

graduating  from  the    deep    crimson    to   the 

darkest  violet ;  the  calm  and  unru£9ed  waters 

tremblingly  reflected  these   rainbow-coloured 

tints ;  and  the  spires  and  minarets  showed  in 

sharp  relief  between  the  spectator  and  the  sky. 

Then,  as  the  clouds  changed  into  dark  blue, 

the  buildings  stood  out  more  massive  tfian  in 

the  sunshine;  the  shadows  became    deeper; 

a  mysterious  aspect  did  that  huge  city  bear, 

like  one  of  the  gorgeous  yet  solemn  creations 

which  the  high  imagination  and  skilful  pencil 

of  Martin  alone  appear  capable  of  represent- 
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ing;  as  if^  in  effect,  a  noble  metropolis,  of 
unique  architecture,  was  floating  upon  the  sea, 
and  was  just  visible  between  the  waters  and 
the  sky.  No  marvel  was  it  that,  following  the 
recommendation  of  Vecelli,  Carloni  should  have 
ordered  the  boat's  progress  to  be  suspended, 
while  he  watched  the  gradual  changes  from 
sunset  to  dusky  twilight,  which  showed  him 
Venice  in  the  manner  we  have  attempted  to 
indicate. 

At  length,  the  order  was  given  to  proceed, 
and  the  suburbs  being  speedily  cleared,  if,  in- 
deed, it  be  not  anomalous  to  speak  of  the 
suburbs  of  a  place  entirely  surrounded  by 
water,  the  gondola  reached  the  nearest  or 
western  entrance  of  the  Orand  Canal.  The 
gondoliers  paused  and  demanded  where  the 
Signori  would  choose  to  land?  Vecelli  had 
learqed  from  Carloni  that  his  destination  was 
near  th^  Rialto,  to  which,  by  passing  directly 
down  the  Orand  Canal,  a  few  minutes  would 
bring  them,  but  suggested,  from  an  avowed 
desire  to  give  a  stranger  a  striking  and  favour- 
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able  impression  of  Venice,  that  they  should 
rather  make  a  detour  by  the  Guidecca  and  the 
island  of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  and  sweep  up 
dose  by  the  Riva  delli  Schiavoni,  (as  if  they 
were  entering  seaward),  so  as  to  take  in,  at  one 
glance,  the  Ducal  Palace,  the  Piazzetta,  the 
columns  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Theodore,  and  the 
lofty  Campanile. 

Pausing  to  behold  this  view — ^unequalled, 
perhaps,  in  the  world — Carloni  gave  way,  in 
terms  of  strong  admiration,  to  the  delight  he 
had  experienced,  and  warmly  thanked  Vecelli 
for  baring  presented  it  to  him. 

*'It  is  strange,"  said  he,  as  they  entered 
the  serpentine  sweep  of  the  Grand  Canal, 
^'  that  Venice  is  so  completely  accordant 
with  eyery  preconceived  idea  of  its  situa- 
tion and  aspect,  Ihat  it  appears  rather  a 
place  which  I  have  seen  before,  than  one 
which  I  now  behold  for  the  first  time.  If  I 
am  disappointed  in  anything,  it  is  in  these  noble 
palaces,  which  seem  more  massy  in  their  mag- 
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nificence  than  agrees  with  the  Asiatic  charac- 
ter of  the  city.  Even  on  Terra  Firma  they 
would  appear  as  if  built  with  a  view  of  endur- 
ing until  the  very  end  of  time,  but  here,  where 
they  form  a  city  completely  realizing  the  idea 
of  a  floating  metropoUs,  at  anchor  in  the  sea, 
they  make  me  wonder  more  and  more  how  the 
unstable  sands  can  bear  them/' 

^^  Tou  have  fallen  into  a  common  error. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  various  circum- 
stances, that  the  ground  upon  which  Venice 
stands  was  formerly  part  of  the  main  land.  By 
the  gradual  advance  and  increase  of  the  waters 
in  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  that  portion  of  the  shore 
became  submerged.  The  foundation,  there- 
fore, is  not  sandy,  but  solid.  When  a  palace 
is  to  be  built,  the  water  is  carefully  excluded, 
the  soft  aUuvial  matter  which  then  first  pre- 
sents itself  is  removed,  and  the  original  bed  of 
the  Lagune  discovered,  into  which  are  driven 
strong  piles  of  wood,  which  form  the  founda- 
tion.   Though  the  waves,  at  high  water,  fre- 
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qaently  dash  into  the  very  halls  of  the  struc- 
tures thus  erected,  they  are  firm  as  if  built 
upon  a  mountain/' 

A  noble  and  unriyalled  prospect  was  pre- 
sented to  the  travellers,  as  they  went  up  the 
Grand  Canal  —  that  superb  water-street,  to 
which  there  is  no  likeness  in  the  world.  On 
either  side^  public  edifices  and  private  palaces 
arose  in  emulous  magnificence — ^rich  in  sculp- 
ture, in  frescoes,  in  mosaic,  and  in  arabesque. 
Here  and  there  were  merchant-vessels,  with 
their  tall  masts  and  fluttering  pennons;  gondolas 
swiftly  impelled,  with  lamps  upon  stem  and 
stem;  lights  glancing  from  the  windows  of 
the  palaces  and  from  the  landing-places  be- 
fore them ;  the  bustle  of  life  upon  the  waters, 
as  the  boats  glanced  by  each  other,  apparently 
within  a  hair's  breadth  of  constant  coUision, 
yet  adroitly  kept  separate  by  the  dexterity  of 
the  rowers.  They  were  now,  in  truth,  upon 
the  great  thoroughfare  of  Venice;  tliat  city, 
within  which  never  sounds  the  noise  of  a  car- 
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riage-wheely  and  never  falls  the    hoof  of  a 
horse.* 

The  people  and  the  edifices  were  alike 
strange  to  Carloni ;  the  architecture  especially 
so,  being  a  riddle  in  its  blended  details  of 
Greek,  Saracenic,  and  Gothic : — ^it  might  be 
termed  regular  in  its  irregularity,  and  was  in 
keeping  with  a  place  in  every  respect  so 
peculiar.  The  gondola  now  came  to  the  Fon- 
daco  de'  Tedeschi,  (or  Exchange  of  the  German 
merchants),  beyond  the  bridge  of  the  Rialto— 
the  wooden  one,  built  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  which  was  not  replaced  by 
the  present  one  of  Pietro  Dura,  from  Istria, 
until  1591,  when  Pascal  Cigogna  was  Doge — 
turned  down  the  narrow  canal  to  the  less  public 

•  Biibop  Baroet  has  fallen  into  a  great  and  unaccountable 
mistake  in  his  description  of  Venice.  "  Here/'  he  says, 
*'as  well  as  throughout  Lombard^,  the  coaches  are  extremely 
inconrenient  to  ride  in,  being  not  hung  upon  the  carriages.'* 
The  fact  is,  that  the  streets  are  too  narrow  for  carriages,  and 
Venice  is  so  intersected  by  canals,  that  the  gondola  super- 
sedes all  other  description  of  Tehicle. 
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ma,  and  here  Carloni  dbembarked.  Here, 
alsO)  Vecelli  landed,  bade  his  companion 
&reweQ,  and,  taming  down  an  adjacent  foot- 
passage,  was  immediately  lost  to  view. 

No  sooner  had  the  gondola  shot  oat  of  sight, 
than  another,  which  had  been  in  waiting  be- 
tween the  Fondaco  and  the  bridge,  came  into 
the  rio,  and  was  placed  close  by  the  landing- 
place.  The  gandolieri  wore  the  gay  and  ex- 
pensive livery  of  a  noble — ^rich  jackets  of  flower- 
ed silk,  falling  collars  of  crimson,  and  bright 
velvet  caps  of  the  same  rich  colour.  The  ar- 
morial badge  worked  on  the  front  of  these 
caps,  in  gold  embroidery,  was  a  Bsab— indi- 
cadng  that  the  wearers  were  in  the  service  of 
Nicolo  Orsino,  Coant  Petigliano,  at  that  time, 
chief  in  command  of  the  land-forces  of  Ve- 
nice. 

One  of  these  servitors,  jumping  ashore  from 
the  gondola,  respectfully  saluted  Carloni,  in- 
quired his  name,  and,  on  learning  it,  told  him 
that  they  had  been  for  some  time  awaiting  his 
arriyal.    The  luggage  which  the  Stranger  had 
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brought  with  him,  was  speedily  transferred  to 
the  large  and  handsome  gondola  in  which  he 
now  took  his  seat;  and,  the  oars  being  plied 
with  the  adroitness  which  to  this  day  distin- 
guishes the  rowers  on  the  canals  of  Venice,  in 
a  few  minutes  they  were  abreast  of  the  water- 
gate  of  Petigliano's  palace,  (adjoining  the 
Merceria),  which  the  Senate  had  appropriated 
for  his  accommodation,  whenever,  as  at  that 
time,  they  wished  personally  to  consult  him 
respecting  matters  connected  with  the  impor- 
tant trust  so  worthily  confided  to  his  valour  and 
discretion.  Like  other  palaces  in  Venice,  this 
one  appeared  to  rise  out  of  the  water — ^by 
which,  indeed,  it  was  washed  on  two  sides,  so 
that,  at  times,  the  sea  swept  over  the  doorway 
and  a  few  yards  upon  the  marble  floor  of  the 
basement  story,  which  was  but  a  little  higher 
than  the  level  of  the  canal.  Such  buildings 
might  have  appeared  too  massive,  but  for  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  their  embellishments,  which 
relieved  and  broke  the  heaviness  of  that  solidity. 
Colonnade  towered  over  colonnade,  in  airy  but 
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majestic  beanty,  to  a  heighth  almost  unknown 
dflewhere,  and  elaborately  carved  medallions 
were  the  nsnal  external  adornments  of  these 
dwellings^  of  which  thesituation  and  aspect  were 
alike  singular.  One  might  have  &ncied  that 
they  had  been  hewn  from  the  rock,  so  solid 
did  they  appear,  instead  of  having  been  raised 
upon  a  foundation  made  upon  piles  of  wood. 
If  these  febrics  were  not  embellished  in  the 
purest  taste,  no  expense,  at  least,  had  been 
spared.  Innumerable  carvings,  columns,  me- 
dallions, and  frescoes,  combined  to  decorate 
them  on  the  outside,  while  the  interior  adorn- 
ments were  in  a  yet  richer  style,  and  included 
all  that  Wealth  could  lavishly  provide.  The 
tapestry  which  covered  the  walls  was  enriched 
with  alternations  of  fine  paintings  and  costly 
mirrors.  Columns  of  giallo  antico,  added  to 
the  palatial  splendour  of  the  principal  apart- 
ments, and  the  floors — a  polished  mosaic  of 
Greek  and  Italian  marbles,  smooth  and  hard 
as  glass,  and  rich  in  various  and  vivid  hues- 
appeared  almost  too  beautiful  for  daily  use. 
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It  is  impossible  to  say  why  such  a  waste  of 
wealth  as  these  palaces  exhibit  should  hare 
been  encouraged ;  but  it  is  certain  that  State 
policy  did  encourage  this  kind  of  expenditure, 
either  that  the  native  artisans  might  thus  be 
employed,  and  this  distribution  of  money  pre- 
vent the  nobles  from  accumulating  it,  as  an 
engine  of  ambition  and  power;  or  that  the 
nobles,  restrained  by  a  strict  sumptuary  law, 
from  any  but  the  plainest  attire,  must  have 
indulged  their  pride  or  vanity  by  lavishing  on 
their  dwellings  the  wealth  which,  otherwise, 
in  a  rich  city  and  a  luxurious  age,  might 
have  been  devoted  to  the  adornment  of  their 
persons. 

While  by  one  side  ran  a  canalettOy  or  narrow 
water-course,  communicating  at  the  rear  with 
the  less  public  entrance,  the  principal  fa9ade  of 
the  Petigliano  palace  fronted  the  Grand  Canal. 
Immediately  before  the  entrance  were  placed 
mooring-posts,  painted  with  gaudy  colours,  to 
which  several  gondolas  were  attached.  The 
vestibule  was  ascended  by  a  few  marble  steps. 
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and  at  the  extremity  of  the  htfge  haU,  upon 
which  it  opened,  was  a  double  flight  of  broad 
stairs^  with  richly  embellished  balustrades  of 
bronze.  Ascending  these  steps,  Carloni  was 
conducted  along  a  wide  and  lofty  corridor,  into 
a  suite  of  apartments,  which  by  -the  aid 
of  mirrors,  paintings,  tapestry  from  Arras, 
busts  (some  spoils  from  the  East),  silken 
'^^^S^ngS)  c^d  ottomans,  had  a  very  noble 
appearance.  The  floors  were  partially  coyered 
with  mats,  the  handy-work  of  Indian  artificers. 
The  windows  opened  upon  light  balconies, 
hanging  over  the  canal,  on  either  end  of  which 
were  vases  containing  orange-trees  and  exotics, 
which  greenly  festooned  around  the  branches 
and  amid  the  golden  fruit.  At  that  twilight 
time,  the  existence  of  these  plants  were  indi- 
cated more  by  the  odours  tliey  exhaled  than 
the  beauty  they  displayed.  Shaded  lamps 
diffused  a  chastened,  rather  than  a  brilliant 
light  through  the  rooms.  At  length,  the  ser- 
vitor paused  before  a  closed  door,  gained 
admittance,  and  introduced  Signore  Carloni 
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from  the  ante-chamber  into  a  spacious  apart- 
ment, in  which  there  sat  an  old  man,  whom 
Carloni  immediately  knew  could  be  no  other 
than  Count  Petigliano. 

That  renowned  warrior  appeared  fast  declin- 
ing into  the  vale  of  years.  His  frame  was 
bent,  his  hair  white,  his  visage  worn,  but  time 
had  been  even  less  of  a  spoiler  than  toil.  There 
was  an  expression  of  pride,  rather  than  of 
hauteur  J  in  his  countenance ;  and  few  could 
view  that  face  without  acknowledging  that  its 
possessor  was  a  master  spirit.  And,  indeed, 
Nicolo  Orsino  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary 
fame  and  ability.  A  younger  son  of  that 
princely  fiimily  which  so  often  had  held  the 
office  of  Senator  of  Rome,  he  had  entered  life 
with  little  more  than  his  sword — had  served 
under  various  Condottieri — ^had  obtained  high, 
although  not  the  highest,  command  in  the  army 
of  the  Siennese,  who  rewarded  him  with  the 
fief  which  gave  him  his  title — had  next  served, 
for  a  short  time,  at  the  head  of  the  Roman 
troops,  in  the  pay  of  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth 
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^had  commanded  {en  second  under  the  famous 
Triyulzi)  the  Neapolitan  army  when  Charles 
the  Eighth  of  France  invaded  Naples,  in  1494 
—had  then  passed  into  the  service  of  Venice, 
beoombggovemorof  her  army,  under  Francesco 
de  Gonzago,  the  Captain  General — had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  supreme  command  on  the  retire* 
ment  of  Gonzago,  in  1497^  and  so  much  gratified 
the  Seigniory,  that  when  the  Pope  was  prose- 
eating  or  persecuting  the  Orsini,  ^  in  course  of 
justice/^  (as  it  was  called)  the  Venetian  Senate 
would  not  allow  Petigliano  to  be  molested; 
and  finaUy,  in  1504,  as  Thomas  de  Foagasses 
relates,  ''Count  Petillan  at  the  same  time, 
bemg  on  great  promises  entreated  by  divers 
Kmgs  and  Princes  to  serve  them,  would  never 
forsake  the  Seigniory.  In  acknowledgement 
whereof,  the  State  of  Venice  made  him  General 
of  their  army  for  three  years,  with  a  yearly 
annuity  of  five  hundred  pounds  of  gold/'  He 
had  recently  arrived  at  Venice  on  the  invitation 
of  the  Seigniory,  to  assist  them  with  his  council. 
The  trust  he  held,  important  as  it  was»  had 
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seldom  been  confided  to  a  braver  or  more 
judicious  soldier.  £qually  at  home  in  the 
cabinet  and  camp,  his  judgment,  schooled  by 
experience,  was  what  the  Seigniory  wished  to 
have  the  benefit  of,  when  they  now  saw  the 
forward  shadow  of  advancing  peril.  Venice 
had  arrived  at  such  greatness  as  to  be  at  once 
formidable  and  envied,  and  it  was  only  by 
being  fully  prepared  to  meet  danger,  that  she 
could  hope  to  avert  it. 

Proud  of  his  achievements — especially  of  that 
skill  in  strategy,  for  which  he  was  more  famous 
than  for  a  temperate  courage,  which  neither 
shunned  nor  courted  peril — Petigliano  had, 
immediately  under  him  m  command,  Bartho- 
lemeo  Alviano,  (or  D'Alvaine,  as  he  is  most 
commonly  called  by  historians,)  whose  charac- 
teristic was  thaty  which  Miss  Landon  attributed 
to  Crescentius, — 

A  spirit  that  could  dare 
The  deadliest  form  that  Death  could  take. 
And  dare  it  for  the  daring  sake  ! 

A  soldier  of  fortune,  and  of  obscure  birth, 
D'Alvaine  had  literally  fought  his  way  up  to 
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<iutinctioQ,  until  at  length  he  bore  the  second 

hSton  of  St.  Mark.    He^  too — ^like  nearly  all  the 

eminent  commanders  of  that  country  and  time 

^was  a  mercenary,  selling  his  sword  to  the 

best  bidder,   and    faithful  to  each  contract, 

while  it  lasted.    Thus,  he  had  fought  with  and 

against  the  French — ^then  he  took  command 

ander  Venice,  and  is  said  to  have  suggested  to 

Gonsalvo  of  Cordova,  (commonly  known  as  the 

Great  Obtain)  the  plan  by  which,  in  1503,  he 

defeated  the  French,  by  crossing  the  Oarigliano 

on  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  surprising  them  in 

the  rear.       Shortly  after,   D'Alvaine  wholly 

abandoned  the  Spanish  service,  and  was  at  this 

time  in  that  of  Venice. 

The  general  belief,  although  no  appearance 
of  coolness  between  them  was  visible,  was  that 
litde  confidence  or  friendship  existed  between 
the  two  commanders.  Petigliano  was  wary 
and  cautious,  almost  to  a  fault,  in  the  field  and 
in  council.  D'Alvaine,  daring  and  impetuous, 
usually  had  obtained  success  by  some  briUiant 
C0IIJ9  de  fnain.    The  soldiery  were  accustomed  to 
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call  one  '^  a  slambering  lion/'  and  speak  of  the 
other  as  '^  the  watchful  lynx/^  One  read  little, 
the  other,  even  in  the  tumult  of  the  camp, 
delighted  to  cultivate  letters,  arid  had  collected 
around  him  a  circle  of  friends  including  many 
of  the  most  eminent  literati  of  Italy.  Petigliano 
could  appreciate  the  Arts,  but  D'Alvaine  had 
encouraged  them.  The  qualities  they  held  in 
common  were  chivalric  honour,  and  undaunted 
courage — but  even  in  this  last,  there  was  a 
difference.  D'Alvaine  fought  like  a  Paladin, 
to  whom  war  was  a  pastime ;  with  Petigliano  it 
was  rather  a  matter  of  science  and  calculation, 
and  he  would  not  needlessly  strike  a  blow,  for 
the  mere  pleasure  of  the  contest.  In  a  word, 
war  was  defensive  on  the  part  of  Petigliano, 
offensive  on  that  of  D^Alvaine.  There  was  a 
rivalry  between  them,  more  felt  by  each  other 
than  suspected  by  the  world ;  a  rivalry  which 
kept  each  obstinate  in  his  own  opinion;  a 
rivalry  which  might  have  been  most  injurious 
to  the  State,  if  the  Proweditori  (who  inva- 
riably accompanied  the  Venetian  army  to  the 
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field,  and  might  be  said  to  hold  command  over 
the  Commanders)  should  lack  the  address  to 
combine  their  respective  powers,  and  profitably 
bring  them  into  operation  for  the  public  ad- 
vantage. In  general,  D'Alvaine  deferred  some- 
what to  his  superior,  for  he  was  too  good  a 
soldier  not  to  know  that  discipline  and  subor- 
dination should  be  maintained  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  rank.  At  this  time  he  was  about 
fifty,  and  Petigliano  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  older. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  government  to 
attach  Count  Petigliano  to  the  service  of  St. 
Mark,  by  kindness  and  attention.  This  they 
felt  was  wise,  not  only  as  regarded  the  ftiture, 
but  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  for  his  having  given 
them  the  preference,  when,  three  years  pre- 
viously, the  most  splendid  offers  were  made  him 
to  take  the  chief  military  command  in  other 
States.  Now,  too,  when  his  term  of  engage- 
ment had  nearly  expired,  they  wished  to  tempt 
him  to  renew  it;  and  thus,  the  ruling  passion 
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of  his  old  age,  (and  that,  indeed,  by  which 
wiser  men  were  then  deceived,)  being  the 
pursuit  of  the  Philosopher's  Stone,  they 
readily  permitted  him  to  take  a  secretary  from 
Germany ;  fdUy  aware  that,  under  this  name, 
he  would  engage  some  Adept  whose  experience 
might  avail  him  in  the  science  of  which,  rather 
late  in  life,  he  had  become  the  disciple !  This 
concession,  craftily  vaunted  of  as  a  great  favour, 
obtained  the  completion  of  the  Senate's  wishes, 
and  Petigliano  consented  to  remain  chief  in 
military  command  for  three  years  longer. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Petigliano  had 
hitherto  been  unfortunate  or  unskilful  in  his 
scientific  adventures.  The  grand  Alcahest,  or 
universal  dissolvent,  had  not  been  produced 
from  his  alembics,  crucibles,  or  aludels ; — he 
had  patiently  watched  the  process  of  this 
tincture  and  of  that  menstruum,  but  had  always 
been  disappointed,  the  Protean  Hermes  had 
been  sublimed  to  an  oxide  by  the  heat  of  the 
Athanor,  or  the  Magisterium  had  evaporated 
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altogether.  In  a  word,  the  union  of  the  Red 
lion  and  the  White  Lily  had  not  been  effected, 
though,  with  great  patience,  the  Count  had 
watched  the  many-hued  vapours  as  they  rose  1* 
Therefore,  he  determined  to  obtain  assistance, 
and  the  Council  of  Three,  fully  acquainted  with 
his  secret  pursuits,  complied  with  his  request, 
after  raising  a  show  of  difficulty,  to  enhance  the 
favour.  It  was  for  this  purpose,  therefore,  but 
nominally  as  secretary  to  Count  Petigliano  that 
Signore  Carloni  had  come  to  Venice. 

At  present,  when  Alchemy  has  no  followers, 
it  is  common  to  smile  at  the  delusion  which 
duped  so  many — which  often  deceived  the 
wisest.  But  is  not  the  spirit,  even  yet,  the 
<iape  of  golden  dreams,  as  distant  from  realiza- 
tion as   the    phantasies   of   Hermes  or  the 


*  It  is  scarcely  fair  to  mention  Alchemy  witboat  referriDg 
to  the  great  quantity  of  cnrioas  information  upon  that 
lobject  which  Dr.  Anster  has  accumulated  in  the  notes  to 
^  admirable  translation — or  rather,  his  transfusion  into 
Haglish  Terse,  of  Goethe's  *<Fanstus." 
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Alcahest  of  Oeber?  Lo^  what  truthiiil  elo- 
quence does  the  voice  of  poetry  pour  out  on 
this  head — 


Alat !  we  pUy  the  Alchemist  with  life ; 

We  fling  our  hearts,  with  ell  their  precious  wealth 

Of  feelings,  into  Passion's  fatal  fire^ 

Hoping  to  win  from  them  some  priceless  store 

Of  an  onended  happiness.    And  there 

We  sit,  with  ferered  brow,  and  trembling  hands. 

Watching  until  the  fire  decays,  and  nought 

Of  all  the  mighty  wealth  we  risked  is  found 

In  the  cold  ashes. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THB  UNKNOWN  KNOWN. 

Conielius  Agrippa  went  out  one  day. 

SOUTHBY. 

With  infinitely  more  respect  and  attention 
than  their  respective  ranks  might  seem  to 
warrant,  the  Count  Petigliano  saluted  his 
visitor.  The  salutation  was  silently  returned, 
and  both  sat  down. 

"You  have  been  expected  for  some  days^ 
Signore/'  said  the  Count. 

^*  1  was  detained  at  Padua,  beyond  my 
desire.  Your  messenger,  too,  with  the  safe- 
conduct  of  the  Three,  only  came  up  with  me 
yesterday,  and  I  thought  it  well  to  wait  for  it 
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and  him.  He  had  crossed  me  on  mj  retam 
from  Paris  to  Inspruck.  I  perceiye,  by  your 
letter^  that  the  difficulties  you  anticipated  did 
not  arise^  that  the  State  is  satisfied  this 
scholar's  cap  does  not  cover  a  conspirator. 
Were  they  afhdd  that  a  poor  German  student 
was  likely  to  carry  away  one  of  their  galleys 
beneath  his  cloak?     Have  they — '* 

"  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  Signore,  do  not 
jest  with  aught  belonging  to  St.  Mark.  Walls 
have  ears,  and  eyes,  and  tongues  in  Venice, 
and  a  sorry  jest,  harmless  as  your  own,  has 
wrecked  many  a  proud  heart  here,  ere  now. 
The  Council  most  willingly  acceded  to  my 
request — they  have  fixed  no  limit  to  the  period 
of  your  residence,  and  only  declare  that  it  must 
be  beneath  this  roof.*' 

**  I  thank  you.  Sir  Count,  for  the  intimation. 
If  I  am  brief  in  my  acknowledgments,  I  pray 
you  to  excuse  me,  for  I  begin  to  feel  the  fatigue 
of  nearly  three  weeks*  travel." 

*'  I  would  but  add,"  said  the  Count,  **  that  I 
shall  feel  my  roof  honoured  by  its  covering  one 
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who  comes  under  it  with  the  recommendation 
of  Cornelius  Agrippa ;  the  good  opinion  I 
entertain  of  you  upon  his  account,  I  am  con- 
fident will  speedily  be  augmented  on  your  own. 
The  riot  of  pleasure  and  the  trifling  of  society 
will  not  distract  you  here.  I  scarcely  know 
whether  I  shoidd  rejoice  or  lament  that  while 
the  Seigniory  invites  the  services  of  those  who  are 
not  citizens  of  Venice,  it  prohibits  us  from 
social  converse  with  all  who  are.*' 

^  1  like  it  well,''  said  the  stranger,  **  for  the 
din  of  the  frivolous  Court  of  King  Louis,  at 
IVuris,  still  rings  in  my  ears.  And  now,  with 
your  leave,  I  would  retire.'' 

We  have  said  that  Cornelius  Agrippa  was 
the  person  to  whom  Count  Petigliano  had 
applied — ^as  to  a  Master  in  science — when  he 
required  assistance  in  the  Alchemical  studies 
he  had  taken  up.  What  the  issue  of  that  ap- 
plication had  been,  the  reader  already  knows, 
but  he  may  not  know  a  few  particulars  about 
Agrippa  of  which  we  desire  he  should  not  any 
longer  remain  ignorant.     Therefore,  with  as 
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much   brevity   as  possible^    v^e  shall    inform 
him. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  write,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  scholars,  in  every  respect, 
was  Henri  Cornelius  Agrippa,  the  private  se- 
cretary, and  familiar  friend  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian.  At  this  time,  it  is  true,  he  was 
by  no  means  so  publicly  distinguished  for  his 
acquirements,  his  genius,  and  his  researches, 
as  at  a  later  period ;  but,  even  then,  he  had 
achieved  enough  of  honourable  reputation,  as  a 
scholar  and  a  cavalier,  to  give  him  high  emi- 
nence among  the  most  rising  and  brilliant 
characters  at  the  German  court.  He  was  of 
noble  birth,  too,  being  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Nettesheim,  which  for  many  generations  had 
held  high  appointments  under  the  Princes  of 
the  house  of  Austria.  While  yet  a  child,  he 
had  mastered  many  languages  (at  the  era  of 
our  story  he  could  speak  and  write  no  less 
than  eight  of  them),  and  had  obtained  such 
credit,  even  then,  that  his  Sovereign,  who  was 
himself  a  ripe  scholar,  took  charge  of  his  fur- 
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ther  education,  when  he  was  only  ten  years  of 
age,  shortly  after  gave  him  an  appointment 
about  his  person,  finally  made  him  his  secre- 
tary (for  the  beauty  of  his  penmanship  was  re- 
markable), and  encouraged  him  to  study  the 
more  abstruse  and  occult  sciences,  the  supe- 
riority in  which,  at  a  more  advanced  period  of 
life,  obtained  him  the  doubtful  and  disastrous 
name  of  Magician. 

The  secrets  of  art  and  nature  were  indeed  so 
Miliar  to  him  that,  in  an  age  when  credulity, 
ignorance,  and  superstition  abounded,  he  was 
believed  by  the  many  to  hold  converse  with  the 
powers  of  darkness.  But  the  man  whose  me- 
rits won  the  contemporary  praises  of  Trithe- 
mius,  Erasmus  and  Melancthon,  could  have 
been  no  common  character.  From  childhood 
to  youth,  from  youth  to  manhood,  and 
from  manhood  to  the  grave,  the  thirst  for 
knowledge  and  the  desire  of  celebrity  had  been 
on  him,  like  a  spelL  Deep  in  the  confidence 
of  his  Imperial  master,  he  had  latterly  devoted 
himself  to  politics  as  much  as  to  letters.    The 
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variety  and  extent  of  his  attainments,  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  judgment,  the  wisdom  of  his  ex- 
pedients, the  keenness  of  his  capacity,  his 
great  familiarity  with  languages— nay,  his  very 
youth  (tempting  diplomatists  to  the  flattering 
belief  that  they  could  readily  oTerreach  him) 
were  so  many  concurring  causes,  why  he  had 
recently  been  sent  to  transact  political  business 
of  some  importance,  at  the  court  of  King  Louis 
of  France,  which  the  Emperor  wanted  to  be 
executed  with  adroitness  and  secrecy.  So, 
too,  when  the  missive  from  Count  Petigliano 
reached  Agrippa  immediately  before  his  depar- 
ture for  Paris,  on  this  secret  embassy,  he  lost 
no  time  in  forwarding  his  recommendation  of 
Carloni,  who  really  was  a  ripe  scholar  and  an 
adept  in  the  art  in  which  the  Count  required 
assistance  and  instruction.  Finding,  on  his 
return  to  Inspruck,  where  the  Emperor  held 
his  Court,  that  it  was  deemed  important  and 
requisite  to  have  an  emissary  of  trust  at  Venice, 
to  make  secret  reports  of  the  military  prepara- 
tions, which  it  was  suspected  were  being  made 
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by  the  Seigniory,  Agrippa  quickly  perceived  how 
tmsuspiciously  the  Imperial  interests  xnight  be 
adyanced  by  his  own  assumption  of  Carloni'ft 
name  and  situation,  which  would  place  him 
in  constant  communication  with  the  Venetian 
generalissima.  We  need  not  pause  to  inquire 
how  far  such  assumption  might  be  considered 
the  reverse  of  honourable  in  the  present  day — 
it  is  suffident  to  say  that,  ready  to  sufier  the 
penalty  of  detection  in  such  a  deceit,  Agrippa 
felt  it  his  duty,  to  undertake  it,  if  the  interests 
of  his  Imperial  master  could  thereby  be  ad- 
vanced ;  and  the  personage,  therefore,  who  has 
hitherto  been  designated  and  introduced  as 
Signore  Carloni,  was  in  truth  none  other  than 
the  celebrated  Henri  Cobnelius  Agrippa. 

The  Count  Petig^ano  soon  saw  how  infi- 
tiibAy  superior  to  his  own  idea  of  Alchemy, 
which  some  one  has  expressively  called  the 
poetry  of  chemistry,  was  the  beautifid  and  al- 
inost  perfect  science  whose  resources  and  won- 
ders Agrippa  daily  exhibited  to  him.     He  per- 
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ceived  that  he  was  indeed  in  the  hands  of  an 
adept,  and  readily  believed,  what  Agrippa  told 
him,  that  the  least  time  in  which  the  powder  of 
projection  could  be  obtained  was  nine  months^ 
a  period  precisely  according  with  that  of  human 
gestation,  for  his  books  plainly  declared  that  it 
was  doubtful  whether  it  could  be  produced 
even  within  that  time,  unless  the  operations 
were  commenced  and  advanced  under  the  ap- 
propriate astral  influences.  Agrippa  was  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  siderial  signs,  and  now, 
(to  wile  away  the  leisure  which  was  likely  to 
pass  heavily  during  his  abode  in  Venice,  as 
well  as  to  make  the  experiment  for  its  own 
sake),  he  felt  anxious  to  try  the  successive  pro- 
cesses which  the  alchemical  sages — from  Alfa- 
rabi  and  Morien,  to  Raymond  Sully  and  Ni- 
cholas Flamel — declared  necessary.  Thus  he 
commenced  with  an  endeavour  to  accommo- 
date the  inchoate  Magisterium  to  the  changes 
of  the  Zodiac,  and  soon,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
children  of  Geber,    he  took  an  interest  in 
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matching  the  alternating  hues  of  the  vapours 
arising  from  and  floating  over  the  preparation, 
by  which  the  progressive  success  of  the  process 
was  indicated.  To  a  mind  like  his,  ever  anx- 
ious to  trace  effects  up  to  their  causes,  there 
was  excitement  in  the  trial  whether  the  metals 
had  a  common  basis,  and  whether  they  could 
be  transmuted  by  any  means,  when  in  a  state 
of  fusion.  For  Alchemy  may  be  simplified  to 
this  one  question.  Can  the  metals  be  £ief- com- 
posed? If  so,  they  can  certainly  be  re-com- 
posed, and  their  elements  mingled  in  what 
proportions,  the  Adept  pleases,  so  as,  in  fact,  to 
be  transmuted.  We  recommend  the  matter  to 
Faraday's  investigation,  /fe,  perhaps,  may 
solve  the  riddle  which  has  puzzled  Bacon, 
caused  King  Alfonso  to  write  his  famous  lAbro 
de  TeserOy  and  numbered  among  its  searchers 
King  Piccatrix  (the  Saracen),  the  Emperor 
Frederick  the  Third,  some  of  the  Popes,  many 
of  the  Clergy,  and  even  the  Regent  Orleans ! 
Fascinating,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  spell 
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which   could  thus  subdue  mighty  minds*— by 
the  tempting  promise  of  the  exhaustless  riches 
which  constitute  power,  and  the  mysterious 
draught  which  would  bestow  perpetual  youth 
amid  the  changes  of  revolving  years.    Of  all  the 
superstitions  of  our  forefathers,  surely  this  was 
at  once  the  most  graceful  and  excusable.  Think 
what  good  might  spring  from  the  distribution 
of  illimitable  wealth — what  wants   might  be 
relieved — what  bounties  bestowed — ^what  dis- 
coveries   made — ^what    inventions    perfected. 
Fancy  too,  the  sweet  delight  of  perpetuating  the 
youth  and  beauty  of  the  beloved  —  of  infusing 
vigor  into  fading  mortality— of  casting  a  bridle 
over  the  neck  of  Time,  and  binding  him   for 
ever !  To  this  day,  as  we  read  of  the  brave 
experiments  and  bold  projects  of  the  early  Al- 
chemists,  of  the  Cabala,  with  their  ten  enume^ 
rations  called  Sephiroth,  their  holy  Sigils,  their 
sacred  Pentacles-— of  the  Tables  of  Ziruph,  a 
magic  roll-call  of  the  seventy-two  Angels — of 
all,  in  short,   that  cheated   the  mind  in   the 
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early  days,  we  cannot  help  considering  such 
pnrsitits  as  the  spray  dashed  up  by  the  adven- 
tnious  diver  who  boldly  seeks  the  pearl  of 
Truth  in  the  troubled  waters  of  Conjecture  1 


^ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

NEW      ACQUAINTANCES* 

Lo  !  how  it  ninsy  this  frieDdsbip  of  the  hoar. 
Child-like  in  youth,  omnipotent  in  power. 
Springs  like  the  weed,  yet  mighty  as  the  oak 
Strong  as  heart  cherished  or  affection  spoke, 
fiat  now  a  stranger  'mid  the  lovely  there, 
Pass  a  brief  moment  and  their  looks  declare 
How  much  they  like  his  voice,  his  words,  his  air  * 

The  Count  Petigliano  having  informed  his 
daughter  Amicia  di  Orsino,  and  her  cousin 
Beatrice^  that  he  was  desirous  his  secretary 
should  be  treated  upon  the  equal  terms  of 
friendship,  their  invitation  followed^  that  he 
would  join  their  evening  repast.  This  was 
within  a  week  after  his  arrival^  but  Agrippa 
appeared  incurious  or  uncourteous^  for,  at  the 
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time,  he  declined  the  preferred  introduction 
to  their  society^  and  requested  the  Count  to 
plead  his  apology  to  the  ladies. 

Piqued  at  this  apparent  want  of  courtesy^ 
they  now  began  to  make  more  particular  in- 
quiries concerning  Agrippa.  They  were  aware 
that,  after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  when 
Speculation  took  the  name  of  Philosophy^ 
the  Count  amused  himself  with  alchemical 
studies^  in  the  absence  of  the  active  pursuits  he 
had  long  been  accustomed  to,  and  they 
ascertamed  that  Agrippa,  (known  to  them  as 
Carloni,  the  secretary),  was  in  reality  his 
assistant,  if  not  his  instructor.  They  had  not 
yet  seen  him,  and  amused  themselves  in 
imagining  what  sort  of  a  person  he  might  be. 
They  were  so  lonely  in  that  huge  palazzo,  that 
the  introduction  of  any  new  inmate — and  of 
the  male  sex,  too,  was  what  modem  parlance 
^ould  call  "  quite  an  event.*'  We  should  have 
mentioned  that  the  Count's  daughter,  Amicia, 
was  little  more  than  fifteen — her  cousin,  two 
years  older.      Their  curiosity  had   not  very 
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long  to  wait,  for,  a  few  days  after,  when  there 
came  a  natural  thaw  to  the  courtesy  which  had 
hitherto  appeared  froaen  up,  Agrippa  promptly 
acceded  to  the  Count's  renewed  offer  of  an 
introduction  to  the  ladies  of  his  house. 

The  part  of  the  palace  appropriated  to  their 
use  exhibited  less  costliness,  indeed,  but   in- 
finitely more  taste  than  characterized  the  gor- 
geousness  of  the  state  apartments,  which  were 
fitted  up    rather  for   show  than  occupation. 
There  was    richness    in    the    furniture,    the 
ornaments,  the  mirrors,  and  the  tapestries    of 
the  whole  edifice — for  all  had  been   magnifi- 
cently provided  at  the  cost  of  the  State ;   but, 
in  the  suite  of  rooms  inhabited  by  the  ladies, 
the  arrangement,  suggested  by  their  own  taste, 
was  visibly  superior.    The  ottomans  were  not 
too  splendid  for  use,  nor  the  tables  too  firagile 
in  their  beauty  —  in  a  word,  a  welcome  at- 
mosphere of  domesticity  appeared  to  pervade 
them,  giving  that  cheerful,  home^like  appear- 
ance which  is  seldom  present  where  womanly 
occupation  is  not — ^without  which,  indeed,  no 
place  can  be  the  abode  of  comfort. 
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Beatrice  and  Amicia  had  prepared  to  receive 
their  guest  with    distant  coldness ;    but  the 
intention  was  not  adhered  to.    The  Count  had 
mentioned    how    Uttle  difference    there    was 
between  the  age  of  his  secretary  and  their  own^ 
and  the  youth  of  Agrippa  immediately    in* 
terested  them.     He  was,  like  them^  in  the  very 
spring  of  life,  and  the  magnet  does  not  more 
rarely  and  powerfully  attract  the  needle^  than 
youth,  by  some  electric  sympathy  of  soul,  is 
attracted  by  youth.     If  the  quiet  easiness  of 
bis  manner,  the  gentle  fascination  of  his  smile^ 
and  the  grave  earnestness  of  his  low,  dear 
voice,  confirmed    the  impression    which   his 
youthful  appearance  had   made,  it  was  com- 
pletely    established    by    his     frank     confes- 
sion,   spoken  with  a  slight  confusion,    not 
quite    unsuited     to    the    occasion,    that    he 
felt  how  much  pleasure  he  had  lost  by  not 
leaving  sooner  availed  himself  of  the  happiness 
of  becoming  known  to  them.      The  apology 
was  readily  accepted,  and,  ere  an  hour  had 
passed,  they  felt  that  the  monotony  of  their 
daily  life  of  seclusion  was  now  interrupted  in 
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as  pleasant  a  manner  as  they  could  possibly 
desire.  When  the  Count  retired  for 
the  evening,  with  the  words — "  I  recom- 
mend the  Signore  Carloni  to  your  kind- 
ness, if  he  is  not  already  wearied  of  con- 
versation so  very  different  from  what  his 
instructed  mind  is  accustomed  to,"  there  was 
a  smile  upon  each  face  as  he  closed  the 
door.  Already  had  there  been  established 
in  that  botuloir,  a  new  Council  of  Three  ! 

Agrippa    was  usually    reserved    and  rather 
silent,   but    people    of  such    a  temperament, 
when  cast  into  society  in  which   they   find  or 
fancy  sympathy,  rapidly  experience  a  transition 
which  has  the  effect  of  making  them  at  once 
agreeable  and  fascinating  companions.     The 
sunshine  of  the  heart  makes  the  spirit  expand 
— such  a  change  did  he  now   experience.     He 
was  perfectly  free,  too,  from  the  presumption 
too  common  to  youth,  so  ill-accordant  with  its 
pretensions,  even  when  the  highest  talent  exists. 
Indeed,  it  has  generally  been   noticed    that 
those  who  have  most  cause  for  such  presump- 
tion display  it  least — as  a  treasure-'Car  makes 
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lest  rattle  in  the  streets  than  an  empty  carriage. 
Uow  many  a  pany  pretender  affects  the  savant , 
while  the  immortal  Newton's  self-deprecating 
remark,  at  the  close  of  that  career  which  did 
so  much     for    science,     was  — "  I   do    not 
luiow  what  I  may  appear  to   the  worlds   but 
to  myself  I  seem  to  have  been   only  like  a 
boy  playing  on  the    sea-shore,  and    divert- 
ing myself  in  now  and  then  finding  a  smoother 
pebble  or  a  prettier  shell  than  ordinary,  whilst 
the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay  all  undiscovered 

before  me  !" 

Agrippa's  manners,  from  his  early  and  pro- 
longed connexion  with  the  Imperial  Court  were 
free  from  the  mauvaise  honte  to  which  mere 
scholars  are  so  apt  to  become  subject.  He 
could  use  that  graceful  badinage  which  wins 
rather  than  wounds ;  he  had  wit,  with  its 

Summer  lightnings,  floBheB  of  the  miod, 
That  shine,  bat  harm  not,  arrows  rosy-twined. 

And  he  was  not  unskilled  in  those  elegant 
compliments,  (some  one  has  fitly  called  them 
"  the  small  coin  of  conversation^'),  which  are 
insinuated  rather  than  expressed^  and  are  often 
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more  gratefully  received  and  remembered  than 
actual  praise,  for  the  sensitiTe  mind  shrinks 
from  that,  however  merited.  Nor  should  it 
be  forgotten  that,  at  least,  as  it  is  measured 
by  years,  he  had  barely  passed  from  youth  to 
manhood — that  his  two  companions  were  yet 
younger — and  that  he  came  before  them  with 
the  reputation  of  great  acquirements  and 
abilities.  It  is  not  very  wondrous,  then,  if, 
as  he  endeavoured,  he  not  only  obtained 
plenary  indulgence  for  the  appearance  of  past 
discourtesy,  but  became  more  than  a  mere 
acquaintance  of  the  fair  beings  with  whom  he 
sat. 

It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  from  the 
sweet  encouragement  of  such  society,  the  mind 
does  not  produce  thought  and  language  far 
superior  to  what  it  may  fling  off  in  the  coarser 
collision  of  less  select  company.  When  the 
ears  thus  drink  in  the  clear  and  silvery  music 
of  woman's  voice — ^when  the  eye  delightedly 
gazes  upon  her  beauty — when  she  yields  her 
attention  to  what  is  spoken^  and  thus  gives  the 
best    encouragement   to    speak — the  hearty 
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soothed  by  her  sympathy  or  sunned  by  her 

miles,  is  certain  to  pour  ont  the  best  thoughts 

in  the  best  words.    For  there  are  two  kinds  of 

eloquence,— one,  springing  from  the  stirring 

excitement  of  public  events ;  the  other,  purely 

oonTersational,  arising,  almost  without  an  effort, 

from  the  soft  insfnration  of  feminine  society. 

The  moment  a  man  has  the  feeling  '^  they  un* 

derstand  me/'  he  is  certain  of  using  this  easy 

snd  unconscious  eloquence  in  the  fair  circle,  and 

the  smaller  it  is  the  better,  whom  he  thus  consi- 

denintelligent.  Wemay  have  been  tedious  in  this 

definition^  but  it  was  necessary  to  explain  how 

Agrippa  was  influenced  upon  this  evening.   He 

nw  that  his  conversation  was  listened  to  with 

pleasure,  and,  therefore,  he  tried  to  make  it 

worth  listening  to ;  had  he  been  a  much  older 

man,  he  might  have  foiled,  for  the  effort  at  this 

result  often  makes  a  man  dull  and  didactic, 

when  he  hopes  to  be  particularly  agreeable  1 

In  this  manner,  a  few  hours  passed  on 
qaickly ;  it  is  only  the  hours  of  pain  and  care 
that  have  fetters  to  restrain  their  flight,  and  in 
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that  brief  time,  the  youthful  trio  had  made 
mutual  acquaintance,  more  intimate  than  colder, 
older,  or  less  imaginative  persons  might  have 
formed  in  half  a  life-time. 

It  is  peculiarly  for  the  young,  thus  to 
plunge  ''  in  medias  res"  with  their  friendships ; 
and  such  are  more  stable,  in  general,  than  might 
be  suspected  upon  first  consideration.  Let 
any  one  tax  his  memory — unless,  indeed,  his 
be  a  heart  which  requires  '^  proper  introduc- 
tion" before  it  condescend  to  what  it  calls 
friendship — and  he  may  find  that  he  owes  his 
most  agreeable,  often  his  warmest,  friends  to 
the  accident  of  an  accident.  A  casual  ren- 
contre— a  chance  coincidence  or  difference  of 
opinion — ^a  slight  service  opportunely  rendered, 
such  are  **  trifles  light  as  air/*  and  yet  such 
have  led  to  many  and  fast  friendships.  Yon 
mighty  river,  which,  with  rapid  swell,  speeds 
on  to  mix  its  waters  in  the  ocean  (even  as 
Time  bounds  on  to  be  lost  in  Eternity)  had  its 
origin,  like  such  friendships,  from  sources  so 
small  as  to   appear   almost  impossible.     But 
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wary  manhood  hesitates  to  commit  himself  by 
any  sudden  yielding  to  his  natural  sympathies, 
while  eager  youth  grasps  at  a  friend  as  child- 
hood at  a  pleasure,  and  erects  fair  palaces  for 
hope,  out  of  dreams  beautiful  and  fleeting  as 
the  Morgana  of  the  Sicilian  sea. 

The  youthful  Three  ! — Beatrice,  Amicia,  and 
Agrippa,  they  were  already,  if  not  actually 
friends,  on  the  high  road  to  friendship.  Yet, 
there  had  been  little  of  conversation,  little  of 
what  would  now  pass  for  the  currency  of  con- 
verse. There  was  no  prating  about  the  gauds 
of  fashion — no  raking  up  the  grey  aahes  of 
smouldering  reputations — no  ingenuities  of 
scandal — no  small  talk,  merely  pour  passer 
le  temps.  That  their  tastes  were  somewhat 
congenial  was  gradually  ascertained,  but  this 
knowledge  was  understood  rather  than  ex- 
pressed. They  spoke  of  music,  which  had 
not  then  risen  to  be  almost  one  of  the 
languages  of  Italy— of  the  semi-miracles  of 
painting — of  the  life-like  creations  of  sculp- 
ture.   They  turned  the  thought-gemmed  page 
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of  poetry,  and  tbe  tenderness  of  Petrarca  led 
them  to  speak  of  the  charms  of  Lama  de 
Noves,  the  poet's  lady-love,  whose  beauty  and 
coldness  he  has  perpetuated  in  bis  deathless 
verse.  And  then,  when  the  pathos  of  the 
poetry  had  almost  subdued  her  to  tears^  Bea- 
trice, smiling  through  them— a  poet  might 
say,  like  sunshine  through  a  summer  shower — 
took  up  her  theorbo^  at  Agrippa!s  solicitation, 
and  (for  the  twilight  had  now  declined^  and 
the  moonbeams  cast  a  long  line  of  lustre  upon 
the  waters)  sang  the  following  words,  which, 
however  unartificial  in  structure,  were  certainly 
not  inappropriate  at  that  moment. 

THE  SONO  OF  BEATRICE. 

The  last  sun -burst  of  glory 

Has  faded  away, 
And  the  rushing  waves  murmar 

A  knell  for  the  day;-— 
Bat  a  lustre  more  lovely 

Floods  Heaven  with  delight 
For  the  moon  has  arisen. 

Bright  queen  of  the  night ! 
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Not  a  clood  is  before  her 

That  lustre  to  blight. 
Not  a  shadow  comes  o*er  her 

To  lessen  her  light  i 
Rut  radiant  her  progress-* 

One  star  by  her  side- 
As  she  beams  throngb  yon  asnre. 

Earth's  beautifol  bride. 

Shine  on,  lovely  planet. 

Unclouded  and  free ; 
Poor  that  soft  beauty  down 

On  the  land  and  the  sea ; — 
And  while  our  rapt  gaze 

To  thy  glory  is  given, 
Our  hearts  soar  from  earth 

And  are  with  thee  in  beaveq  ! 

Beatrice  blushed  as  Agrippa  praised  the  ex- 
pression she  had  thrown  into  this  simple  air, 
and  then  they  parted  for  the  night.    Young 
hearts  quickly  open^  like  flowers  which  unfold 
their  petals  to  the  early  sunshine.    No  wonder 
if  that  evening  was  considered  'a  pleasant  one 
^^  a^  parties,  or  that  it  was  ^*  the  first  of  a 
tent^"'  of  yet  pleasanter  ones.    Agrippa's  time 
thus  happily  passed  on;   his  mornings  weire 
dedicated  to  his  studies,  and  to  experiments 
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in  the  Count's  laboratory ;  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  heat  of  the  day  had  declined,  he 
he  visited  the  Basilicas,  the  Arsenal,  the 
Campanile,  the  library  of  St.  Mark  (founded 
by  Petrarch),  the  Ducal  palace,  or  others  of 
the  many  remarkable  objects  with  which 
Venice  is  crowded ;  his  evenings  he  cheerfully 
surrendered  to  the  hitherto  unaccustomed  de- 
light of  free  and  familiar  society  in  the  Casa 
Petigliano.  There  was  a  winning  charm  in 
the  conversation  of  the  fair  habitants  there. 
Their  naive  yet  naturally  elegant  manners, 
their  richly  cultivated  minds,  their  graceful 
and  subduing  beauty. 

Which  caught 
New  loveliness  from  each  new  thought, 

their  desire  of  knowledge,  the  liquid  sweetness 
of  their  voices — all  these  combined,  from  the 
first,  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  his  accus- 
tomed reserve,  and  make  him  happy  in  their 
society. 

Sometimes,    when    the  beauty  of  the  au- 
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tomnal  evenmgs  tempted,  he  had  the  privily 
of  aooompanyiDg  them  in  their  gondola,  upon 
the  water.    Their  masques  would  have  suffi- 
dentlj  concealed  them  from  recognition  and 
no&CGy  even  if  they  had  not  the  power  of  com- 
pletely effecting  it,  by  drawing  the  curtains  of 
the  pavihon.    Thus,  chaperoned  by  Agrippa, 
they  saw  more  of  Venice  than,  without  his  aid 
they  were  likely  to  have  seen,  had  they  re- 
sided there  for  half  a  dozen  lustra;    thus 
they  visited  the  shady  garden  of  the  convent  in 
the  little  isle  of  San  Secundo ;   thus  they  often 
took  their  evening  repast  on  one  of  the  woody 
islands  which  stud  the  Lagune,  with  the  rust- 
ling of  the  pines  and  the  murmur  of  the  waves 
for  their  music ;  thus  their  friendship  became 
more  intimate    and    famiUar;    and    thus  of 
Agrippa,  it  might  truly  be  said. 

How  bappy  the  days  of  Tbalaba  went  by  1 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE   COUSINS. 

Tbere*8  no  miniBture 
In  her  fair  face,  but  is  a  copious  theme 
Which  would,  discoursed  at  large  of,  make  a  volume. 
What  clear  arch*d  brows !  what  sparkling  eyes!  the  lilies 
Contendiog  with  the  roses  in  her  cheeks 
Who  shall  most  set  them  off.    What  ruby  lips ; 
Or  unto  what  shall  I  compare  her  neck. 
But  to  a  rock  of  chrystal  ?    Every  limb 
Proportioned  to  lovers  wish,  and  in  their  neatness 
Add  lustre  to  the  riches  of  her  habit. 
Not  borrow  from  it. 

MASSINGER. 

The  relationship  between  Amicia  and  Bea-. 
trice  di  Orsino  having  aheady  been  indicated, 
let  us  endeavour  to  convey  an  idea  of  their 
respective  merits,  personal  and  mental.  It 
may  be  best  done  now  upon  the  threshold  of 
a  tale  in  which  each  of  them  will  bear  a  part. 
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There  were  more  points  of  resemblance  than 
contrast  between  them ;  for  there  was  a  likeness 
in  their  features  and  their  minds.  Both  were 
fair — ^but  Amicia  was  lovely.  They  had  more 
than  ordinary  accomplishments,  in  a  time  when 
the  female  intellect  was  much  neglected,  but 
the  mind  of  Beatrice  was  self-cultivated  by 
genius.  Both  were  young.  Beatrice,  having 
just  completed  her  seventeenth  year,  had  the 
openipg  maturity  of  womanhood,  Amicia  had 
seen  only  fifteen  summers,  and,  in  that  soft 
clime,  it  would  be  dii&cult  to  say  whether  she 
were  child  or  woman. 

Beautiful  as  she  was,  her  loveliness  as  yet 
was  rather  more  of  promise  than  completion. 
If  I  borrowed  an  illustration  from  song,  I 
niight  apply  to  her  part  of  Byron's  delicately 
sketched  description  of  Aurora  Raby,  as  sweet 
a  creature  as  poetry  ever  made  immortal — and 
speak  of  her  as 

A  youog  star  wbo  shone 
O'er  life,  too  sweet  aa  image  for  such  glass ; 
A  \o7e\j  being,  scarcely  formed  or  moulded, 
A  rose  with  all  its  sweetest  leases  yet  folded. 

V.    O 
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A  more  brilliant  blending  of  bright  eyes  and 
gentle  accents— of  softness  and  gaiety — of 
beauty  and  blandishment,  heart  could  not  ima- 
gine. Her  features  were  like  her  father's — ^*'but 
softened  into  beauty."  It  was  the  mild  ex- 
pression of  her  eyes  that  subdued  her  here- 
ditary hauteur  of  aspect.  They  were  darkly, 
deeply  blue,  for  her  mother  was  one  of  the 
Colonna  family,  and  the  daughters  of  that 
ancient  line  have  usually  been  distinguished  by 
the  rare,  but  not  unpleasing  contrast  of  dark 
hair,  blue  eyes,  and  a  complexion  delicately, 
almost  dazzlingly,  fair. 

Amicia  di  Orsino  was  exactly  of  the  middle 
stature,  and  slightly  formed.  The  long  dark 
lashes  which  shaded  her  eyes  reposed  upon  a 
cheek  **  camationed  like  an  infant's.''  It  was 
a  natural  mistake  to  think  that  those  expres- 
sive and  unfathomable  eyes  were  black,  but 
in  their  beauty  was  the  deepest  and  darkest 
azure  of  the  sky,  whose  richest  hue  they  re- 
sembled ;  it  had  been  fancifully,  but  truthfully 
said  of  them,  that  they  seemed  dark  in  the 
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light,  and  bright  in  the  shadow.  Small  white 
hands — ^tiny  feet,  beneath  whose  airy  tread  the 
flowers  would  be  rather  disturbed  than  crushed 
—graceful  and  gliding  motions ;  in  short,  to 
complete  the  sketch,  there  needs  but  Donne's 
delicate  description  of  his  mistress — 

Her  pare  and  eloquent  blood 
Spoke  in  ber  cbeek,  and  so  distinctly  wroagbt. 
That  one  migbt  almost  say — her  body  thongbt ! 

It  might  be  deemed  that  mirth  was  the 
characteristic  of  her  mind— for  she  scattered 
smiles  around  her  like  sunshine — were  it  not 
that,  at  times,  meditation,  subdued  almost  to 
moumfulness,  would  usurp  the  ascendancy, 
ontil,  at  length,  the  overcharged  heart  would 
be  relieved  by  tears.  If  a  poet  had  seen  her 
thus,  he  might  say  that,  at  such  moments,  her 
eyes  were  like  violets  upon  which  the  May- 
dew  yet  lingered  and  glistened.  The  few 
shadows  which  had  crossed  her  were  only 
summer  clouds,  for  grief  was  to  her  rather  a 
thought  than  a  reality ;  and  beholding  that 
beautiful  face,  into  which  the  pure  and  gentle 
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mind  had  visibly  breathed  itself^  the  heart 
would  be  impelled  to  pray  almost  involuntarily, 
that  sorrow  might  never  shade  it. 

In  the  countenance  of  Beatrice  there  was 
less  of  beauty,  but  more  of  mind.  It  was  pro- 
bable that,  until  she  was  known  and  appre- 
ciated, the  eye,  dazzled  by  the  superior 
loveliness  of  the  cousin,  might  either  not  notice 
her,  or  fancy  that  she  was  even  almost  plain. 
But,  when  she  was  known,  the  marvel  would 
be  how  such  features,  soul  iUumined,  could 
ever  have  been  deemed  other  than  beautiful. 
The  dark  eyes  flashed  with  intelligence,  the 
pale  cheek  glowed  with  enthusiasm,  the  brow 
looked  the  very  throne  of  thought,  the  clear, 
earnest  voice  breathed  forth  its  welcome  words 
in  all  the  sweetness  of  music — and  then  the 
maiden  might  be  truly  said  to  *^  walk  in  light  of 
her  own  making.''  For,  after  all,  it  is  the 
mind  that  best  displays  the  beauty,  even  as 
the  sunshine  brings  out  the  full  loveliness  of 
the  landscape  !•  It  was  for  Amicia  to  conquer 
with  a  glance — ^for  Beatrice  to  steal  gradually 
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into  the  heart.  Amicia  might  lose  a  votary, 
but  whom  her  cousin  once  von  would  ever  be 
a  captive;  for  some  maids,  as  the  poet  sings, 
weave  nets  while  others  make  cages. 

Early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  where  a 
aoTereign  was  sometimes  unable  to  accomplish 
any  greater  feat  in  letters  than  that  of  making 
Us  sign  manual,  the  education  of  females  was 
miich  neglected  ;  nor,  indeed,  up  to  this  hour,, 
has  Italy  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  duty 
and  necessity  of  cultivating  the  intellects  of 
her  daughters.  Count  Petigliano  well  knew 
the  Talue  of  letters,  although  his  troubled 
career  had  given  him  little  leisure  to  cultivate 
them  much,  and  gladly  availed  himself  of  the 
ineans  which  accident  placed  in  his  way  for 
the  U)8truction  of  his  daughter  and  his  niece. 
An  Armenian  caloyer,  driven  from  his  own 
land  by  persecution,  had  found  a  home,  after 
iDany  wanderings,  at  Vicenza,  where  Count 
P^liano  had  resided  some  years  previous  to 
the  date  of  this  narrative.  He  became  known 
to  the  Count,  who,  assured  of  his  great  attain- 
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ments,  did  not  hesitate  to  intrust  to  the  old 
man  the  education  of  the  two  whom  he  loyed 
as  dearly  as  he  loved  fame.  If  they  were  fortu- 
nate in  such  an  instructor,  the  Armenian  was 
not  less  so  in  the  intellect  of  his  pupils.  He 
made  them  fully  acquainted  with  the  lore  of 
their  own  sweet  language,  and  opened  to  them 
much  of  the  treasures  which  had  descended 
from  the  poets  and  historians  of  the  olden 
times.  Amicia  loved  to  amuse  herself  with 
the  sweet  lays  of  Petrarca,  and  the  varied 
fancies  of  Boccaccio,  (for  the  Decameron  had 
not  then  been  banned  by  that  fiistidious 
prudery  which  has  more  care  for  the  Beemimg 
.than  the  reality  of  things),  rather  than  with  the 
graver  works  which  had  greater  attractions  for 
her  cousin.  The  mrveUlance  of  the  Armenian 
ceased  only  with  his  life,  which  terminated 
a  short  time  before  the  Count,  summoned  by 
the  Seigniory  to  reside  in  Venice,  withdrew  his 
daughter  and  niece  from  the  convent  in  which 
they  had  dwelt,  almost  since  infancy  had  seen 
both  of  them  motherless. 
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Far  lovelier  than  their  beauty  was  the  moral 
loYcIiness  of  the  affection  that  linked  them 
together:  mutual  confidings  of  feelings  gentle 
interchanges  of  thought^  whisperings  of  hope, 
tnisting  love,  over  which  rarely  fell  a  gloom — 
for  if  ever  the  shadow  came,  it  was  soon 
dispersed,  like  a  thin  cloud  floating  between 
the  sun  and  the  world  his  smile  makes 
glad,  a  moment  seen,  and  in  a  moment  va- 
nishing. 

Both  had  early  become  orphans  :  Beatrice 
doubly  so,  and  hence,  perhaps,  the  greater 
intensity  and  gravity  of  her  feelings.  To  be 
left  alone  in  the  wide  world,  with  scarcely  a 
fiiend — ^this  makes  the  sadness,  which,  striking 
its  pang  into  the  minds  of  the  young  and  the 
affectionate,  teaches  them  too  soon  to. watch 
and  interpret  the  spirit-signs  of  their  own 
hearts.  The  solitude  of  the  aged,  when,  one 
by  one,  their  friends  fall  off,  as  fall  the  sere- 
leaves  from  the  trees  in  autumn— what  is  it  to 
die  overpowering  sense  of  desolation  which  fills 

E  3 
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almost  to  breaking  the  sensitive  heart  of  youth, 
when  the  nearest  and  dearest  ties  are  severed  ? 
Rendered  callous  by  time  and  sufferings  the 
old  feel  less^  although  they  complain  more ; 
the  young,  "  bearing  a  grief  too  deep  for 
tears,"  shrine  in  their  bosoms  sad  memo- 
ries and  melancholy  anticipations  which  of- 
ten give  dark  hues  to  their  feelings  ia  after- 
life. 

Having  now  arrived  at  an  age  when  they 
more  especially  needed  the  kindly  and  watchful 
guidance  of  maternal  solicitude,  it  was  happy 
for  them,  that  in  the  convent,  where  their 
youthful  years  had  been  passed,  much  care  had 
been  taken  to  instil  principles  of  religion 
and  virtue  into  their  minds.  It  might  be  con- 
sidered fortunate  also,  that  the  same  state  of 
jealousy  which,  while  it  confided  high  com- 
mand to  the  Count  Petigliano,  prevented  his 
associating  with  the  Venetian  nobles,  except 
in  the  Council,  or  upon  ceremonial  occasions, 
when  his  attendance  was  requisite  as  part  of 
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the  pageant  Hence,  the  young  Signoras, 
isohted  from  all  intimacy  with  their  own  sex, 
were  spared  the  contagion  of  evil  example,  and 
lived  in  the  heart  of  the  most  voluptuous  city 
in  Europe,  seeing  little  more  of  the  world,  its 
people,  and  its  pleasures,  than  when  they 
dreamed  of  it  in  the  Convent  at  Vicenza.  We 
shall  not  deny  that  they  often  entertained 
the  wish  to  mingle  in  the  gaiety  which  sur- 
rounded them;  and  it  had  happened,  more 
than  once,  when  some  cavalier  took  his 
place  at  midnight  beneath  adjacent  balconies, 
and 

Breathing  hope  through  WJilU  of  ftone, 

a  serenade  sweetly  broke  the  hushed  silence, 
they  had  ventured  to  wonder  whether,  and 
when,  such  strains  would  be  poured  forth  for 

thml 

Such  thoughts,  more  of  conjecture  than  de- 
sire, could  not  long  disturb  or  bewilder  inno- 
cent hearts  like  theirs.      Gladness  sat  upon 
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the  forehead  of  Amicia,  as  upon  the  brow  of 
Spring,  and  she  grew  beneath  the  eye  of 
Beatrice  like  some  sweet  flower  gendy  guarded^ 
lest  the  air  of  Heaven  should  too  roughly 
kiss  it.  For  her,  Beatrice  long  had  blended 
the  soft  care  of  a  mother  with  the  sweet  affec«* 
tion  of  an  elder  sister,  and  when  sleep  pressed 
those  lids,  which  seemed  too  beautiful  for  tears, 
Beatrice  never  sought  her  own  pillow  until  her 
heart  had  breathed  a  blessing  on  the  lovely 
child  before  her — until  her  lips  had  kissed  that 
cheek  which  the  rosy  charm  of  slumber  had 
tinted  with  its  richest  and  most  delicate 
bloom. 

Both  now  felt  how  great  was  the  solitude  in 
which  they  had  lived  until  the  coming  of 
Agrippa.  They  had  awakened  from  the 
thoughtlessness  of  girlhood,  and  with  that 
awakening  came  that  longing  for  society  which, 
at  such  a  crisis,  is  but  a  natural  desire  and  im- 
pulse of  their  sex.  Never  does  the  heart  of 
Woman  throb  with  a  softer  and  yet  more  embar- 
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laaang  thought,  than  when  the  sudden  con- 
sciousness is  felt  that  she  was  born  to  love 
and  to  be  loved.  It  is  Nature's  gentle  and  genial 
instinct  that  whispers  this,  and  makes  the  heart 
desire  the  sympathy  it  was  created  to  awaken 
and  to  share.  It  is  the  first  step  into  womanhood 
—ft  step  that  falls  lightly,  as  if  on  flowers. 

Beautiful  in  infancy,  when  cradled  by  a 
mother's  arm ;  in  childhood,  when  her  smiles 
and  half-formed  words  are  the  solacing  trea- 
sures of  many  a  weary  hoiir ;  in  girlhood,  when 
the  blossom  is  unfolding,  rich  with  the  glad 
promise  of  a  thousand  charms  ;  in  womanhood, 
when,  tremblingly  by  the  altar,  she  speaks  the 
vow  she  hopes  will  wed  her  to  happiness ;  in 
matron  pride,  with  her  olive  branches  round 
about  her  table;  in  age,  when  her  children's 
children  play  before  her  feet — but  far  more 
beautiful  is  she  when  she  just  pauses  on  the 
narrow  isthmus  which  separates  the  Girl  from 
the  Woman,  and  tremulously  blushes  into  the 
purity  and  the  feeling  of  maiden  loveliness  ! 
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But  we  have  too  long  neglected  Agrippa. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  more  fasci- 
natingf  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  more  perilous 
position  than  that  in    which    he    was    now 
placed.     He  was  completely  domesticated  with 
those  young  and  interesting  ladies,  for  the  ill- 
health  of  Petigliano,  gradually  increasing,  kept 
him  almost  wholly  confined  to  his  own  apart- 
ments.   That  was  the  time,  and  Agrippa's  was 
the  age  when  the  romance   of  life  had  its 
greatest,    because    its    freshest    charm,    and, 
though  much  of  chivalric  observance  had  de- 
parted, the  feeling  of  deep  devotion  to  the  sex 
remained.    Agrippa  found   his  heart  uncon- 
sciously becoming  more  and  more  interested 
in  his  fair  companions.    Amicia  had  grown 
familiar  with  him  as  if  he  were  a  dear  brother^ 
and  talked  with  him  as  if  he  had  been  the  friend 
of  years.    Nor  was  this  confidence  so  very 
wonderful,  for,  whatever  his  demeanour  to  his 
own  sex,    it  was  gentle,  and  even  kind   to 
woman.     He  looked  upon  Amicia  as  a  child  ; 
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of  great  promise,  certainly,  yet  only  a  child; 
and  her  quick  apprehension  readily  saw  how 
purely  fraternal  were,  his  regards  for  her. 
Calmly  as  their  life  had  hitherto  flowed  on,  she 
felt  that  this  calmness  was  not  happiness,  and 
was  grateful  to  Agrippa  for  rippling  the  placid 
current.  To  be  perfect,  happiness  must  be 
shared.  The  pains  of  life  serve,  by  contrast, 
to  multiply  enjoyment;  they  make  the  foil 
which  seta  off  and  heightens  the  flashing 
'>^htne8s  of  the  gem. 

Sometimes,  giving  the  rein  to  fancy,  Amida 

'would  invent  some  merry  plot  to  cheat  Agrippa 

and  her  cousin  into  sudden  smiles.    Again,  she 

would  be  silent  as  night,  while  Beatrice  touched 

"Cr  lute,  or  Agrippa  told  of  other  lands  and 

people,  or  translated  a  romance,  such  as  the 

^innesbgers  had  sang  in  his  native  Germany. 

^ow,  she  would  bend  over  the  page  of  poetry, 

^^9  rapt  in  its  charm,  grow  unconscious  of  all 

^und  her — look  again,  and  she  was  wreath- 

'og  flowers  into  a  fantastic  chaplet  with  which, 

for  the  moment,  to  crown  Beatrice  as  Floral 
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The  full  tide  of  her  joyous  and  innocent  feel- 
ings, thus  released,  one  might  wonder  how  a 
spirit  so  free,  so  bounding,  and  so  happy  could 
ever  have  been  prisoned,  or  being  so,  could 
have  been  content  in  solitary  life. 

If  the  society  of  Agrippa  was  thus  a  source 
of  enjoyment  to  Amicia,  it  was  much  more 
to  her  cousin.  What  was  pleasant  to  one, 
was  happiness  to  the  other.  Beatrice  found 
thrilling  delight  in  thus  basking,  as  it  were, 
in  the  sunshine  of  an  intellect  whose  trea- 
sures appeared  exhaustless.  If  her  words 
did  not  express  this  to  Agrippa,  proba- 
bly her  looks  might  sometimes  unconscious- 
ly do  so;  for  while  he  smiled  at  the  play- 
fulness of  Amicia,  his  more  grave  conver- 
sation was  for  Beatrice.  Respect  is  the 
truest  homage  of  the  heart ;  his  is  quite  un- 
touched who  can  merely  ^^  smile  and  smile.'^ 
Agrippa  felt  himself  compelled  to  acknowledge 
and  admire  the  grasp  of  thought  and  energy 
of  mind  which  distinguished  Beatrice.  The 
unobservant  might   think   her   taciturn,    but 
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he  had  learned  to  read  the  eloquence  o( 
her  dark  eyes^  and  interpret  the  thoughts 
which  lighted  rather  than  coloured  her  cheek. 
He  had  learned,  too,  to  draw  her  into  conver- 
sation, and  its  quality  may  he  judged  from  the 
fact  that  Amida,  who  knew  her  so  well,  found 
daily  cause  for  astonishment  in  the  extent  of 
her  mental  resources,  and  the  hrilliancy  of  her 
occasional  remarks. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   STRANGER  OF  THE  CAMPANILE. 

Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  niBe, 

(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds) 

To  scorn  delights,  and  li^e  laborioas  days. 

MILTOff. 

The  way  to  fame  is  like  the  way  to  heaven  —  through 
much  tribulation. 

STERNE. 

Wb  have  already  said  that,  according  to  the 
wonted  custom  of  strangers  in  that  city^ 
Agrippa  employed  a  portion  of  his  leisure  in 
visiting  the  many  remarkable  places  and  ob- 
jects in  Venice.  One  of  his  favourite  re- 
sorts was  the  Campanile  of  St.  Mark,  if  not 
the  finest,  certainly  the  most  curious  building 
there.      A    square,    narrow    tower  of   brickj 
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ornamented  with  cornices  and  small  marble 
columns,  it  springs  to  the  height  of  nearly 
three  hundred  feet,  and  is  ascended,  not  by 
steps,  but  by  a  winding  passage  within  the 
walls;  an  ascent  so  gradual,  that  there  is 
a  tradition  of  one  of  the  French  kings,  who 
visited  Venice,  having  ridden  up  to  the  first 
gallery  of  the  bells.*  From  this  part  of  the 
Campanile,  nearly  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  Agrippa  loved  to  view  Venice, 
with  her  Lagunes  and  Lido ;  the  fortresses  and 
ports  of  Malamocco  and  Chiozza;  the  Adriatic, 
washing  the  coasts  of  Italy  and  Dalmatia; 
the  distant  outlines  of  the  Istrian  and  Friulian 

•  The  Campanile  haa  been  measured  thus:  each  of  ita 
four  aides  is  25  feet  broad  ;  from  the  base  to  the  upper  cor- 
tdee,  or  gallery  of  the  upper  beUa,  180  feet  high ;  thence,  to 
the  eztiemitj,  160  feet  more.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by 
a  long  pyramid,  covered  with  plates  of  copper,  and  on  the 
Cop  of  thia  standa  the  figure  of  an  angel,  of  the  same  metal, 
with  his  wings  eitended.  The  pyramid  and  figure  were  gilt, 
while  the  Republic  had  the  reality  or  semblance  of  power, 
and  had  a  most  brilliant  appearance  in  the  sunshine.  It  was 
Henry  111,  of  Prance,  on  his  way  to  Tisit  Venice,  in  1574, 
who  is  said  to  have  driven  his  carriage  up  to  the  gallery  of 
the  bells. 
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monntuns,  and  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma. 
From  each  side  of  the  open  gallery  of  the 
Campanile  is  an  admirable  bird's-eye  view 
of  sea-shore  and  city,  and  our  wonder  is,  that 
some  artist  has  not,  ere  this,  availed  himself 
of  such  a  position.  We  have  innumerable 
views  (^  the  Campanile,  the  novelty  would  be 
a  glance  T**^"*  >'• 

Open  to  all  who  pleased  to  ascend  it,  and 
yet  not  much  frequently  visited  even  by 
strangers  at  that  time,  the  Campanile  was  an 
especial  place  of  resort  for  Agrippa.  Some- 
times he  beheld  the  prospect  in  the  sunshine 
of  noon,  in  which  light  the  distances  are  aa 
distinct  as  the  foregrounds.  Then,  when  the 
Aill  tide  swept  on,  covering  the  Lagunes,  Venice 
well  merited  her  name  of  the  City  of  the  Sea. 
Looking  down  towards  the  base  of  that  tall 
tower,  (which,  nearly  a  century  later,  had  the 
distinction  of  being  used  as  an  observatory  by 
*'  the  starry  Galileo,")  he  could  see  a  pano- 
rama composed  of  such  picturesque  details  aa 
are  grouped  in  no  pUce  else: — the  Piazza, 
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with  its  tesselated  pavement,  on  which,  as  a 
special  compliment  to  Petrarch,  a  tournament 
had  once  been  exhibited ;  the  Merceria  beyond 
it,  with  its  labyrinth  of  narrow  streets  and  its 
wealth  of  business;  the  Basilica  of  St.  Mark, 
with  its  mosque-like  minarets  and  domes,  its 
crowd  of  porphyry  pillars,  its  bright  mosaics, 
and  the  celebrated  Grecian  horses  over  its 
central  portico ;  the  Piazzetta,  with  the  Ducal 
Palace  upon  one  side,  and  the  buildings  of  the 
Procuratorie  on  the  other,  and  in  the  centre, 
near  the  quay,  the  two  ophite  columns,  crown- 
ed with  the  winged  lion  of  St.  Mark,  and  the 
statue  of  St.  Theodore,  which  had  been 
brought  from  Constantinople,  when  Sebastiano 
Ziani  was  Doge.  Then,  too,  the  silence  in 
the  city,  (for  the  crowds  did  not  come  out 
until  the  sultry  mid-day  heat  was  past) ;  the 
sea,  dotted  with  many  a  sail ;  the  standard  of 
St.  Mark  heavily  waving  from  the  armed 
galeass,  which  was  continually  stationed  op' 
posite  the  isle  of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  with 
the  prow  turned  between  the  great  columns  of 


the  PiBZzetta,  next  the  quay  of  which  the 
gnlley  was  moored ;  the  gondolieri, 

RoBliiig  with  DMDjr  *n  our  the  chrjital  de«p, 

their  gay  dresses  relieved  by  the  green  of  the 
water,  and  the  azure  of  the  sky ;  the  sunshine, 
bringing  out  the  colouring  with  dazzling  bril- 
liancy, and  the  very  shadows  illuminated  by 
the  reflected  brightness  from  the  waves, 
"  making  light  in  light,"  as  Goethe  has 
described  it;  and  the  pigeons,  in  hundreds, 
fluttering  on  quick  pinions  from  the  roof  of 
the  Ducal  Palace  to  the  cupola  of  the  Basilica, 
thence  dashing  at  full  speed  through  the  0{>en 
galleries  of  the  Campanile,*  unawed  by   the 

'  Ejtrj  one  who  bm  been  nt  Venice  muit  Imte  remtrked 
the  pi^oDi  irbo  flutter  from  the  CamiMaile  to  ifae  DaoA 
Police,  tod  thence  lo  the  roof  of  ibe  church  of  St.  Mark. 
la  iht  Lellere  lu  Fruui'd,  by  Signor  Daodolo  of  Var«M  in 
the  MiUnete,  (publiihed  b  lew  jtan  ago),  will  be  fonnd  the 
following  account  of  these  birds  : — "  In  truth,  in  these 
priitioe  dayl  of  the  city,  it  vm  cuaEomary  to  celebrate 
Fdm  Sunday  wiib  peculiir  ceremoniei ;  amongit  othen, 
hirdi  were  turned  looie  from  the  Basilici,  >a  encumbered 
•boat  the  leg*  with  weigbti  proportioned  to  their  reipectire 
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presence  of  man  in  that  lofty  solitude,  and 
retreating  back  to  their  nests  in  the  Piombij — 
free  and  fearless  in  their  flight,  sometimes 
the  only  living  things  the  eye  could  see  in 
that  meridian  sunshine. 

Beautiful  as  was  this  prospect  in  the  day 
time,  Agrippa  would  often  visit  the  Campanile 
when  the  glow  and  glare  had  gone  by  and  the 
bright  hues  were  somewhat  toned  down. 
Immediately  before  twilight,  if  the  tide  had 
ebbed,  the  watery  mirror  of  the  Lagunes 
disappeared,   the  islands   which    seemed   like 


nus,  that,  ftfter  flattering  awhile,  they  must  necessarily 
drop  down  in  the  Piazza — the  populace  struggling  among 
theoaelyes  to  seize  these  birds,  offering  a  most  animated 
spectacle.    The  poor  animals,  when  about  to  drop,  alarmed 
by  the  noise,  redoubled  their  exertion,  and  whilst  hands 
vere  dashed  ont  on  all  sides  to  clutch  them,  many,  by  short 
lad  useless  flights,  only  prolonged  their  misery,  amidst  the 
^xy  aproar  of  the  crowd }  but  some,  contriring  to  shake 
off  their  burthens,  took  refuge  on  the  roof  of  the  neigh- 
boring palace.    There  they  remained ;  tbiere  they  increased 
and  multiplied,  and  the  tiny  commonwealth  excited  such 
coinpasaion,  that,  by  the  universal  will,  subsequently  em- 
^^<idied  in  a  decree,  they  thenceforward,  were  not  only  re- 
speeted,  bat  amply  fed  with  corn  at  the  public  charge.*' 
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specks  upon  it,  appeared  grey  mounds  in  the 
midst  of  green  marshes,  covered  with  weeds, 
and  intersected  by  the  canals.  It  was  the 
Venice  of  the  morning — and  yet,  how  diffe- 
rent! 

But  at  night  1— it  was  then  that  he  saw 
Venice  as  herself.  Then  hurried  forth  the 
mightiest  and  the  meanest,  equally  intent  on 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  Then  glanced  hy  the 
frequent  gondola — then  sounded  the  lute — 
then  arose  the  song  of  the  serenader;  and, 
from  the  mid-air  bdght  of  the  lofty  Campanile, 
amid,  and  yet  removed  from  the  scenes  which 
such  phases  of  life  were  exhibited,  Agrippa 
frequently  used  to  behold  the  features  which 
folly  or  pleasure  there  assifmed.  There,  at 
such  hours,  he  was  seldom  intruded  on,  for  the 
post  was  a  solitary  one,  and  if  a  Venetian  keeps 
an  hereditary  hatred  for  any  thing,  it  is  for 
that  worst  of  company — his  own.  But  that 
could  scarcely  be  considered  intrusion,  where 
the  place  was  open  to  all— least  of  all,  where 
courteous    words,    in    the    liquid    dialect    of 
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Venice,  spoke  apology  to  the  stranger.  To 
this  day,  the  Venetians  are  remarkable  for  the 
blandness  of  their  address-^for  the  difficult  and 
desirable  art  of  setting  a  stranger  at  ease  by 
a  -word,  almost  by  a  look.  Three  centuries 
ago,  they  excelled  the  French  in  politesscy  for 
the  pride  of  prosperity  led  them  to  make  the 
display  of  courtesy  a  thing  of  course.  To  the 
few  whom  Agrippa  met  in  the  Campanile,  his 
manner  was  courteous  in  return— with  some 
of  them  (but  this  was  rare,)  he  conversed  on 
the  light  and  current  topics  of  the  day ;  for  he 
knew  that,  in  Venice,  where  almost  every  man 
played  espial  on  his  neighbour,  it  was  unsafe 
to  talk  of  more  serious  subjects.  Such  was  his 
skill  in  languages,  that,  except  by  the  difference 
in  the  local  dialect,  he  might  have  been  taken 
for  a  Venetian — as  it  was,  few  thought  him  a 
German,  for  he  spoke  pure  Tuscan. 

One  evening,  after  he  had  thus  been  watching 
how  the  moonlight  softly  bathed  palace  and 
church,  sea  and  shore,  with  silvery  sheen,  he 
leant  in    abstracted  thought,  over  the  mid- 

VOL.  I.  F 
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pSlery,  and  scarcely  heeded  the  hum  of  the 
ZTOvd  beneath.  His  meditation  was  broken, 
tfter  a  time,  by  a  sigh — such  as  the  mourner 
urearily  breathes  when  care  sits  heavily  on  the 
lieart.  Advancing  from  the  shade,  which  had 
icreened  him,  he  perceived  a  cavalier  leaning 
igainst  the  opposite  balcony.  The  noise  of 
:he  movement  drew  the  attention  of  this 
person  to  him,  and  advancing  a  pace  or  two 
iie  said  to  Agrippa,  "  Believe  me,  Signore,  that 
irhen  I  ascended  here,  a  few  minutes  ago,  I  had 
10  intention  of  intmsion.  There  was  no  at- 
;raction  for  me  in  the  crowd  below,  and  I  came 
iiither  to  muse  in  the  stillness  which  this  tower 
jnjoys,  even  in  the  midst  of  revelry,  upon 
liopes  and  fortunes  which  it  has  pleased  God 
:o  render  alike  unhappy." 

Agrippa's  reply,  although  brief,  was  in 
the  soothing  tone  and  words  of  sympathy,  and 
there  needed  no  more  introduction,  in  that 
land  of  courtesy.  Soon  they  launched  into  the 
current  of  conversation,  and  each  was  pleased 
nith  a  discourse  in  which  there  was  more  ease 
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and  frankness  than  mere  strangers  are  wont 
to  display  on  a  casual  meeting.  When  they 
had  thus  conversed  for  some  time^  Agrippa 
remarked  that  though  the  darkness  of  the 
gallery  did  not  enable  him  to  distinguish  the 
features  of  his  new  acquaintance,  there  was 
something  in  the  tone  of  his  voice  familiar 
to  the  ear.  ^^  I  must  have  met  you  somewhere, 
Signore,  and  I  have  been  tasking  my  memory, 
for  the  last  five  minutes,  to  discover  where. 
Perhaps,  you  may  be  able  to  inform  me  if  I 
am  right  ?'* 

'^  If  I  am  not  mistaken,^'  said  the  other, 
"we  were  fellow-voyagers  for  a  short  time, 
a  few  weeks  ago." 

"  What !  my  acquaintance  of  the  Brenta  ? 
Well  met,  Signore.  I  have  often  thought  upon 
you  since,  and  wondered  whether  the  good 
fortune  which  gave  me  your  company,  at  that 
time,  would  procure  me  a  renewal  of  the  boon. 
By  the  body  of  Diana ! — you  may  see  that  I 
have  already  picked  up  a  Venetian  expletive — 
I  am  rejoiced  to  meet  you;^but  you  spoke 
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despondingly,  just  now — methinks  you  have 
met  with  some  misfortune  since  we  parted  ?" 

"  With  none— except  the  continuance  of 
evil  days.  In  the  sunshine,  when  away  from 
Venice,  and  when  cheered  by  my  kind  friend 
Signor  Barberigo  with  the  hope  of  brilliant 
success  in  the  Art  which  I  pursue,  my  spirits 
became  buoyant,  and  I  forgot  the  sad  reality 
of  what  wr  in  the  gay  day-dream  of  what  mag 
he.  I  return  home,  to  my  hopeless  strug^ 
and  my  sordid  dwelling,  and  my  mind  becomes 
depressed.  You  may  thus  see  why,  when  I 
met  you  first,  it  was  not  easy  to  perceive  that 
disappointment  had  wrung  me,  and  that  care 
had  been  my  constant  visitant. 

"  Yet,"  said  Agrippa,  "  I  never  saw  a  face 
in  which  I  could  more  plainly  read  that 
triumph,  great  and  enduring,  must  be  achieved 
by  the  mind  which  had  strikingly  marked 
it." 

"  The  features  are  not  infallible  in  their  ex- 
pression. In  this  ihstance>  they  have  certainly 
misled  you." 
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''I  think  not.  The  temperaments,  if  not 
the  very  conditions,  of  men  may  be  judged  by 
lineaments  of  their  faces.  From  the  most  an- 
cient times,  this  has  been  believed  and  exer- 
cised. According  as  to  the  planets  under 
which  each  man  may  be  bom,  will  be  his  tem- 
perament. The  shape  of  the'  features,  and 
their  expression  afford  sufficient  ground  for 
forming  a  judgment.'  The  low  furrowed  brow 
does  not  more  clearly  indicate  mean  and  sen- 
sual faculties  than  the  high  and  open  forehead 
declares  noble  and  expanded  intellect.  There 
is  scarcely  a  day  in  which,  almost  involuntarily, 
we  are  not  impressed  favorably  or  the  reverse 
as  to  the  temper  and  talents  of  whom  we  en- 
counter, even  by  the  first  casual  glance  at  their 
countenances.  Sculpture  and  painting  derive 
their  truth  from  a  closer  observation.  And  it 
is  only  carrying  it  on  a  little  further  to  ascer« 
tain  the  probable  result  which  such  temper  and 
talents  may  effect  as  to  the  fortunes  of  the  in- 
dividual. Let  me  hope,  seeing  success  written 
plainly  upon  your  countenance,  that  you  have 
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nnconsciously  exaggerated  tbe  disappointments 
you  may  have  met  ?" 

"  I  spoke  only  as  I  have  had  too  moch 
cause  to  feel.  The  mirror  that  accideat  dashes 
on  the  ground  is  not  more  shattered  than  my 
hope.  Partial  fulnre  of  my  expectations,  I 
think  I  could  have  borne,  but  to  see  ail  my 
aims  baffled,  and  to  feel  that  I  had  cause  for 
trusting  some  of  them  might  prosper,  is  enough 
to  make  me  desptur.  If  I  speak  of  myself, 
you  have  led  me  to  do  so,  and  the  voice  of 
sympathy  is  now  so  new  to  me  that  my  feel- 
ings ioUl  overflow  into  utterance  when  it  meets 
my  ear." 

Agrippa  hastened  to  assure  the  cavalier,  that 
he  did  him  no  more  than  justice,  as  indeed  be 
was  sincere  in  the  hope  that  one  who  appeared 
so  worthy  was  more  fortunate  than  his  words 
denoted. 

"  For  my  own  part,"  be  continued,  "  I,  too, 
have  known  how  bitter  a  thing  is  disappoint- 
ment, and,  therefore,  I  can  understand  what 
pangs  wring  the  quick  bosom  when  it  comes. 
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And  now^  Signore,  let  me  tax  your  courtesy 
to  acquaint  me  with  your  calling/' 

''It  may  be  a  vain  speculation/'  said  the 
other,  ^but  it  is  just  possible  that  my 
name  may  have  reached  your  ear  before.  I 
am  a  painter,  my  name  is  Tiziano  Vecelli/' 

''  What !  that  same  Titian  of  whom  our  own 
excellent  Albert  Durer  ever  loves  to  speak, 
as  combining  the  loftiest  genius  with  the  most 
patient  industry?  The  same  Titian,  some  of 
whose  works,  as  I  once  before  told  you,  he 
last  year  brought  hence  to  Germany,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  for  I  my- 
self haye  seen  them  in  his  private  cabinet?—- 
The  tame — ^" 

"To  whom,  if  Venice  afford  some  scanty 
praise,  she  deoies  bread  ;  who  might  have 
starved,  ere  now,  but  for  the  charity  (the 
more  agreeable  name  is  patronage)  of  one  of 
her  nobles.  Tes,  Signore  Carloni,  you  behold 
that  same  Titian." 

^  Can  this  be  possible  ?"  said  Agrippa,  after 
a  pause,  in  a  tone  of  deep  concern. 
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*^I  only  know,"  replied  the  painter,  with 
bitterness,  '^that  it  is  true.  It  is  something, 
however,  to  know  that  in  the  transmontane 
countries  which  our  Italian  pride  considers 
barbarous  and  uncouth,  I  have  won  something 
— however  trifling — of  a  name.  This  is  one  con- 
solation amid  manv  troubles.  I  do  not  know 
•what  may  be  the  limit  of  my  life,  it  will  pro- 
bably not  be  a  long  one,  but  I  would  willingly 
give  all  my  future  years,  few  or  many,  for  one 
hour  in  which  to  see  the  fulfilment  of  my 
desire.*' 

*'  It  may  be  less  distant  than  you  deem.** 

*•  No  !**  said  Titian.  "  You  cannot  now  de- 
ceive me  with  hope,  for  I  have  ceased  to  deceive 
myself."  ' 

Agrippa  attempted  to  solace  him  by  talk  of 
j  better  and  brighter  days,  and  said  :  *'  You  des- 

{  pond  overmuch.   What  is  this  desire  which  you 

covet  so  engrossingly  ?  that  you  would  risk  all 
to  obtain  for  a  single  hour  ?'^ 

"To  gain  it,  Signore,  never  to  resign  it! 
While  I  was  yet  a  child,  so  young  that  /^.  is 
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one  of  my  earliest  memories,  there  arose  in  my 
heart  the  desire  of  distinction  and  the  thirst 
for  fame.     Circumstances  combined  to  draw 
my  attention  to  the  art  of  Painting,   and  my 
parents,  resolving  to  encourage  the  bias,  pro- 
vided me  with  instruction.    The  desire  of  the 
Child  matured  into  the  soul-engrossing  pursuit 
of  the  Man.    None  but  myself  can  know  with 
what  devotion  I  have  sought  perfection  in  the 
art;  what  exclusive  dedication  of  thought,  and 
time,  and  labour  I  have  given  it ;  what  patient 
exerdse  of  the  pencil  has  been  mine;  what 
keen  observance  of  nature ;  what  pains'-taking 
experiments.    I  became  a  Planter,  and  if  the 
youthful  impulse  which  made  me  one  had  suc- 
ceeded, men  would  have .  called  it  the  inspira- 
tion of  genius.     I  have  fuled,  and  they  will 
say  that,  having  soared  like  Icarus,  I  deserved 
to  fall  like  him.    Can  you  now  ask  what  it  is 
that  I  would  give  life  to  win  ?  What  is  this 
feverish  dream  of  existence  in  which  we  play 
our  litde  part — ^what  is  it,  if  we  quit  life  with- 
out making  and  leaving  some    memory    for 
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!^me  to  keep  itnmortal  ?  To  know,  that  after 
bis  beart  had  been  resolved  to  dust,  I  would 
'et  live  in  the  works  it  had  taught  this  hand 
o  execute  ;  for  t/Ut  oonscioosness,  would  I 
lieerfull^  surrender — could  the  exchange  be 
oade — all  of  life  that  remaina  to  me." 

He  Painter  abruptly  concluded  ;  perhaps, 
le  thought  that  he  bad  been  induced  to  un- 
Kisom  his  quick  and  unquiet  thoughts  too 
reely  to  a  stranger;  but  his  heart  was  full, 
md  his  pent-up  feelings  wimld  find  a  voice. 
Lgrippa  pressed  his  hand  and  said,  "You 
iBve  given  me  too  much  or  too  little  of  your 
onfidence.  Too  much,  if  these  casual  meet- 
ngs  do  not  lead  to  more  intimate  acquaintance, 
oo  little,  if  they  do.  Indulge  me,  I  entreat, 
rith  some  account  of  your  course  of  life,  of  the 
>rogre8s  of  those  studies  which  have  given  you 
he  mastery  of  your  art.  You  magnify  the 
ivila  of  your  present  position,  for  it  is  clear 
:hat  although  you  have  not  had  complete  suc- 
xss,  you  cannot  have  failed  so  wholly  as  you 
magine,  seeing  that  you  have  acquired    not 
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only  some  reputation  here,  in  Venice,  but  your 
ability  is  honorably  appreciated  at  the  Court  of 
the  Emperor.'* 

« I  hare  little  to  tell  you/'  said  Titian,  «  but 
such  as  it  is,  you  are  welcome  to  the  recital. 
The  life  of  an  Artist  is  one  of  thought  rather 
than  action — he  has  to  speak  of  the  struggles 
of  mind  rather  than  the  conflict  of  circumstan- 
ces. Give  me  your  attention,  then,  for  a  little, 
and  you  shall  leam  what  an  ambitious  and  dis- 
appointed man  has  to  tell/' 

"I  thank  you,^'    answered  Agrippa,   "for 

you  do  me  no  more  than  justice.     But  the  roof 

of  heaven,  star-spangled  though  it  be,  may  be 

exchanged  now,  methinks  for  a  less  airy  cover- 
ing/' 

''  I  was  about  proposing,"  said  Titian,  "  that 

as  my  humble   dwelling  is   not  remote,  you 

should  accompany  me  there.    The  fittest  place 

to  tell  you  of  myself  is  among  the  efforts  of  my 
art*' 

They  quitted  the  Campanile — threaded  their 
vay  through  the  merry  and  motley  crowd  in 
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the  Piazzetta — entered  Agrippa's  gondola,  and, 
in  a  few  minutes,  were  within  Titian's  dwell- 
ing near  the  church  of  the  Miracoli.  A  short 
time  was  passed  in  looking  at  the  productions 
of  art,  which  lay  around,  many  and  beau- 
tiful, and  then  they  took  their  seats. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

TRB  CHILDHOOD  OV  A  GREAT  PAINTER. 

While  yet  a  child,  and  long  before  his  time. 
Had  he  perceived  the  presence  and  the  power 
Of  greatness  ;  and  deep  feelings  had  impressed 
Great  objects  on  his  mind,  with  portraiture 
And  colour  so  distinct,  that  on  his  mind 
They  lay  like  substances,  and  almost  seemed 
To  haunt  the  bodily  sense. 

WORDSWORTH. 

A  FEW  branches  of  the  purple  grapes  of  Lioxn- 
bardy,  and  a  flask  of  that  cheap  and  delicious 
wine  of  Arquil,  which  yet  bears  the  poetical 
name  of  Vino  di  Petrarca,  formed  the  slight 
repast  to  which  Agrippa  and  the  Painter  now 
sat  down.  Agrippa  was  unwilling  to  lead  back 
the  subject  personally  to  his  host,  until  he  saw 
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that  it  w&s  desired,  and  thus  their  conrersatioti 
vaa  upon  general  topics,  for  a  time.  It  seemed 
as  if  lltian  had  half  repented  of  his  promise  of 
confidence,  if  Agrippa  might  judge  from  the 
spirit  with  which  he  discoursed,  as  if  ansious 
to  postpone  to  the  latest  that  further  account 
of  himself  which  he  had  promised. 

"  And  now,"  said  Agrippa,  closing  a  dis- 
cussion upon  Italian  beauty,  "  it  is  clear, 
Signore,  that  we  shall  only  agree  to  disagree 
upon  this  debateable  subject.  I  still  hold  my 
faith  that  the  blue  eyes,  fair  cheeks,  and  sunny 
tresses  of  my  own  Germany,  may  challenge  ad- 
miration with  the  darker  and  more  brilliant 
loveliness  of  this  Southern  clime.  I  think  that 
our  Gothic  buildings  are  more  stately,  if  not 
quite  so  graceful  as  the  irregular  architecture 
of  this  Aphrodite  of  cities ;  and  despite  your 
glorious  sunshine,  and  your  cloudless  skies,  I 
still  prefer  the  ruder  land  of  my  birth,  with  all 
its  faults,  to  any  other  I  have  seen.  Thus,  we 
hold  our  opinions,  and  hold  them  the  more 
firmly,  perhaps,   because   we   have    defended 
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them.  So,  as  the  discus^on  is  at  an  end^  now 
let  me  hope  that  you  will  indulge  me  with  the 
narration  which  you  have  promised." 

Titian  answered  that  he  would  willingly  be 
absohed  from  the  promise,  for  the  incidents  of 
his  life  had  been  fewer^  perhaps,  than  those  of 
other  artists,  and  be  feared  it  would  be  a 
wearisome  effort  of  courtesy  for  a  stranger  to 
listen  to  the  history  of  a  Mind,  rather  than  a 
narratiye  of  Adventure.  But  Agrippa  renewed 
the  assurance  of  his  unabated  anxiety  to  learn 
the  details  he  spoke  of,  so  that,  not  quite  unwill- 
ing to  ease  his  mind,  by  confiding  its  feelings 
to  one  who  appeared,  not  simply  interested, 
but  evidently  sympathising,  Titian  waived  his 
scroples,  and  spoke  as  follows  : 

''In  other  days,  Signore,  when  hope  was 
yoQDg,  and  Fancy  freely  ranged,  unfettered  by 
the  cares  and  struggles  of  life,  I  loved  to  imagine 
some  resemblance  between  the  fortunes  of 
Giovanni  Cimabue,  and  my  own.  I  speak  of 
Cimabue,  the  Florentine,  who  awoke  for  our 
Italy,  the  lovely  Genius  of  Painting,  which 


had  been  entranced  during  long,  long  centuries. 
Like  bim,  my  love  of  the  art  had  been  early 
and  vividly  manifested ;  like  him  I  had  applied 
my  very  soul  to  its  prosecution  ;  like  him  I 
was  of  noble  blood,  and  waiving  all  assumption 
on  that  account,  dreamed  that,  like  bim,  it 
might  be  mine  to  achieve  a  fame  which  would 
make  my  name  brighter  than  of  yore,  and  make 
art  gain  for  it  a  loftier  and  more  enduring 
lustre  than  my  ancestors  had  won  by  arms. 
It  was  a  wild  hope,  but  I  long  found  it  a  bus* 
taining  one.  I  have  become  wiser  and  sadder 
now,  for  the  wings  of  fancy  are  clipped,  and 
her  spirit  broken. 

"  Long  before  Cadore,  in  the  Frioli,  was 
conquered  for  Venice,  my  fathers  had  high 
rank  in  that  province;  it  is  scarcely  two 
centuries  unce  one  of  them  was  elected  its 
Qovemor.  The  family  of  the  Vecelli  have  con- 
tinned  to  hold  office  under  the  Seigniory,  and, 
even  now,  my  grandftther  is  Podesta  of  the 
Pieve  del  Cadore. 

"  My  father,  Gregorio  Vecelli,  was  very  for- 
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tanate  in  marriage  with  the  Signora  Lucia 
Ddphini.  The  fruits  of  that  marriage,  were  a 
daughter  and  two  sons,  of  whom  I  am  the 
youngest.  In  the  course  of  years  the  fortunes 
of  my  house  had  gradually  declined,  and  with  a 
pride  which  (because  they  did  not  understand 
it)  many  have  condemned,  the  Vecelli  have 
ceased  to  bear  the  distinguishing  tide  of 
nobility  conferred  upon  one  of  our  house  for 
Ms  services  in  the  perilous  war  of  Chiozza. 
His  name  is  written  in  the  lAbro  cTOro  of 
Venice,  as  one  of  the  Nobili  della  Guerba 
Di  Genoa,*  and  should  there  ever  dawn  the 
day  of  a  more  auspicious  fortune,  we  may 
claim  and  resume  the  title  we  have  voluntarily 
laid  aside.  We  might,  it  is  true,  have  retained 
a  rank  which  is  a  mockery  where  there  is  no 
wealth  to  support  its  dignity ;  like  the  degraded 

*  At  the  conclusion  of  the  great  war  between  Venice  and 
Genoa,  hjthe  fall  of  Chiozza,  in  1380,  thirty  familiei  whose 
^stds  had  distinguished  themselres  during  the  contest, 
were  ennobled  by  baring  their  names  written  in^  the  golden 
^k  of  Venice.  These  newly  ennobled,  were  called  J  Nobili 
fUttn  Outrra  di  Oenoa^ 


Barnabotti,  we  might  have  debased  ourselves 
hj  datidng  attendance  upon  more  wealthy 
nobles,  the  ministers  and  tools  of  their  lowest 
pleasures,  glad  to  accept  a  daily  dole  as 
the  price  of  the  debasemeut ;  we  might  hare 
sued  the  Senate  for  a  license  to  beg,  hare 
assumed  the  garb  and  humility  of  the  Vergo- 
gnosi,  and  suppliantly  held  out  a  cartoccio  for 
casual  alms* — but  we  thought  it  nobler  to  be 
men  than  mendicants,  and  to  lay  aside  a  profit- 
less dignity  which  our  means  could  not  supper^ 
rather  than  degi^de  it  by  unworthiness. 

"  My  mother  involuntarily  cherishes  many  of 
the  superstitioos  of  her  native  land,  as  is  the 
case  very  frequently,  with  those  who  pass  thdr 
lives  in  the  country,  where  such  belief  is  rarely 

*  Tlie  Bamahaiti,  ao  called  beciuie  moat  of  them  origi- 
nillf  rMided  id  the  piriih  of  SL  BarnabM,  were  ■  degTMbd 
clui  of  the  Dobility— >t  once  paupen  and  panden.  The 
Vtrgognatt,  (or  ahame- faced),  were  indigent  noble*  to 
«bom  the  Senate  formerlj  granted  licrnlM  to  beg.  Tbej 
■ore  a  partjcnlar  dreia,  had  ■  kind  of  hood  orer  their  face 
to  prevent  their  being  recoguiied,  and  carried  in  their  hand* 
■  paper  cone  (■■  cariacdo),  which  they  mulelr  held  ont  for 
the  reception  of  aim*. 
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challenged.  A  few  weeks  before  my  birth^  she 
had  a  strange  dream  or  vision^  which  made  a 
great  impression  npon  her  mind,  and  may 
have  somewhat  influenced  my  own  fate.  She 
dreamed  that  from  our  dwelling  sprang  a  tree 
vhich,  advancing  to  maturity  by  slow  but 
stately  growth,  suddenly  shot  up  into  an  im- 
mense size,  and  spread  extensively,  until,  at 
last,  its  mighty  canopy  of  leaves  and  branches 
overshadowed  the  land,  while  the  rich  perfume 
from  its  blossoms  filled  the  air,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  its  golden  fruitage  surpassed  any 
that  had  ever  before  been  seen.  There  were 
not  wanting  those  who  declared  that  they 
knew  how  to  interpret  the  mysteries  of  dreams, 
and  one  of  these — an  aged  man  whose  head 
was  hoary  with  the  snows  of  an  hundred 
years — read  this  vision,  and  declared  that  the 
child,  which  would  speedily  be  born,  would 
obtain  such  fame  as  one  day  was  to  fill  the 
earth !  To  this  hour,  Signore,  that  fond  mother 
has  a  firm  belief  in  the  truth  of  this  prediction ; 
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— as  yet,  there  seems  scanty  chance  of  its  ful- 
filment. 

"  St.  Iltian,  Bishop  of  Odessa,  was  one  of 
our  ancestors,  and  as  my  birth  took  place  up- 
on the  day  dedicated  to  him,  his  name  was  given 
to  me — in  the  hope,  perhaps,  that  the  com- 
pliment might  propitiate  his  sanctity.  Hitherto 
he  has  been  culpably  inattentive  to  the  fortunes 
of  his  namesake  1 

"  When  I  was  scarcely  seven  years  old, 
Giovanni  Egnazio  visited  Cadore.  He  was  a 
ripe  scholar,  and,  above  all  men  whom  I  have 
ever  known,  possessed  the  faculty  of  commu- 
nicating knowledge,  by  exciting  a  desire  for  its 
attainment  Not  from  books  alone  did  he 
give  his  lessons.  The  ample  page  of  Nature 
lay  before  him,  and  he  drew  instruction  from 
the  objects  around  us.  He  loved,  also,  to 
dwell  upon  bright  achievements  in  the  world 
of  thought,  and  what  he  related  sank  so  deeply 
into  my  mind  that  I  speedily  outstripped  my 
brother,  Francisco,  in  the  study  of  letters. 
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"Whether  governed  by  the  patriarchs  of 
Grado^  the  princes  of  Tyrol,  the  lords  of  Cam- 
mino,  or  the  Seigniory  of  Venice,  the  province 
of  Cadore  has  always  preserved  its  own  laws, 
magistrates  and  institutions.  One  of  the  last 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  masters,  by 
vhom  letters  may  be  taught  to  all '  destined 
for  a  Uberal  profession,  without  their  being  com- 
pelled to  leave  their  birth-place.  Hence, 
Signore,  arises  that  love  of  home  which  dis- 
tinguishes us  of  Cadore  above  all  other  Italians. 
— My  father  succeeded  in  getting  Egnazio 
appointed  one  of  the  public  teachers  at  Cadore, 
and  Francisco  and  myself  were  educated  by 
him.*  To  follow  the  eagle  to  his  difficult 
haunts — to  chase  the  ibex  on  the  hills — to  fly 

*  Giovanni  Egnazio^  by  whom  Titian  was  instructed  in  the 
learning  of  the  time,  was  a  most  accomplished  scholar. 
Together  with  Leo  X,  he  had  the  advantage  of  being  taught 
hy  AngeloPoIitien.  Among  other  works  of  his  was  a  Latin 
history  of  the  Emperors,  from  Cssar  to  Maximilian.  He 
dosed  his  days  in  Venice,  where  he  was  held  in  such  high 
estimation  as  a  learned  man,  that  he  finally  had  a  pension 
from  the  State,  and  was  exempted  from  paying  any  taxes. 


his  &lcon — to  send  the  arrow  home  to  the 
centre  of  the  mirrk — to  exercise  with  the 
sword — to  hreak  the  wild  steed  which  none 
else  dare  back — to  seek  danger  and  to  face  it 
were  my  brother's  peculiar  delights,  and,  dearlj 
as  he  loved  me,  there  was  as  much  scorn  as 
pity  in  his  look  and  speech  for  the  child  (for  I 
was  four  yeara  his  junior),  who  rather  lored  to 
pore  over  the  pages  of  romance  and  poetry, 
and  whose  chief  happiness  was  to  dream  avay 
the  hours  in  wild  uncertain  aspirations  for 
future  fame.  You  smile,  Signore,  but  it  was 
ever  thus  with  me ;  although  then  little  more 
than  eight  years  old,  I  had  day  dreams  of 
glory — bright  visions  of  renown  !  I,  too,  can 
almost  smile  now  at  the  aimless  ambiUon  of  a 
hoy,  the  premature  fancies  of  childhood.  But 
the  precepts  and  the  lore  of  Egnazio,  (reduced 
by  his  kindness  to  my  youthful  comprehen- 
sion), had  made  a  vivid  impression  upon  my 
mind,  and  so  thoroughly  was  it  given  up  to 
these  imaginings,  that  I  was  wont  to  frame 
a  continuous  romance  of  which  /was  the  chief 
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actor;  to  body  forth,  in  this  vision  of  my  fancy, 
persons  and  scenes,  and  to  imagine  noble 
adrentures  in  which  mine  would  be  a  stirring 
part  And  this  habit  of  building  castles  in  the 
air  became  so  habitual  and  ascendant,  that  when 
my  musings  were  interrupted  I  could  instantly 
suspend  them,  having  the  power  of  readily 
renewing  the  broken  thread  of  thought  when 
I  pleased,  and  of  throwing  my  mind  into  ab- 
straction and  invention,  with  as  much  ease  as  if 
I  T?ere  but  resuming  the  perusal  of  a  narrative 
I  had  laid  down  only  an  hour  before. 

"My  kind  teacher,  Egnazio,  did  not  dis- 
courage such  fancies.  It  was  of  such,  he  said, 
that  high  deeds  would  be  born  in  coming  days, 
and  that  seldom  was  man  eminent  in  after-life 
whose  thoughts  had  not  thus  become  the 
searchers  of  his  heart  in  youth.  Ever  anxious 
was  he  to  excite  the  ambition  of  his  pupils— of 
such  of  them,  at  least,  as  he  believed  to  possess 
higher  faculties  than  the  rest.  I  know  not  how 
it  chanced,  but  he  particularly  attached  himself 
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to  me.  He  used  often  to  inrite  me  to  a  ramble 
with  him  among  the  hilk  that  sheltered  oar 
home,  and  then  he  iroold  speak  to  me  of  tbe 
men  whose  daring  had  changed  their  swords 
into  sceptres,  and  their  steel  morions  into 
jewelled  crowns — of  statesmen,  whose  wisdom 
had  been  the  shield  and  salratdon  of  their 
country.  The  beautiful  fictions  of  mythology, 
hallowed  by  time  and  tradition  into  yet  deeper 
beauty,  sometimes  furnished  matter  for  dis- 
couise,  and — for  Egnazio  was  eloquent  as  truth 
— child  though  I  was,  I  delighted,  with  excited 
and  instructed  spirit,  in  the  lore  he  taught  me. 
"  Nor  was  it  solely  of  the  events,  recorded 
by  history  and  moralized  upon  by  a  far-lookin;; 
philosophy,  that  I  thus  gained  the  knowledge, 
in  these  walks,  the  memory  of  which  is  grateful 
to  me  yet.  My  instructor  also  told  me  of  Song 
and  Art,  and  these  subjects  soon  won  my 
intense  regard.  He  spoke  of  Homer,  an  aged 
and  sightless  man,  wandering  through  the  land 
whose  language  bis  genius  made  immortal,  and 


leaving  a  fiime  growing  on  with  growing  time. 
I  heard  how  the  world's  ruler,  Alexander, 
treasured  his  songs  beside  his  pillow  by  night, 
and  daily  read  them  amid  the  perils  of  war,  the 
cares  of  empire,  and  the  distractions  of  plea- 
sure. And,  as  I  heard,  my  young  heart  panted 
with  the  desire  to  understand  this  deathless 
spirit  of  poetry,  which  could  rival  a  Conqueror's 
dream  of  Ambition,  and,  through  long  ages, 
shed  the  halo  of  renown  upon  an  old  man,  else 
so  obscure  that  the  place  of  his  birth  is 
unknown. 

^'Thus,  Egnazio — the  schoolmate  and  friend 
of  Cardinal  de  Medicis — constantly  stirred  up  the 
ambition  of  a  child,  even  from  its  very  depths, 
hy  informing  me  what  the  minds  of  famous 
men  had  achieved,  with  lesser  aids  from  know- 
ledge than,  in  these  later  days,  have  been  given 
^  us.  Nor  did  he  limit  his  instruction  to  the 
examples  drawn  from  the  great  and  gifted  of 
distant  days  and  climes.  He  read  for  me— 
sparing  neither  sagacious  comment  nor  wise 
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interpretation — from  the  sublime  revealings 
of  Dante,  the  passionate  heart-strains  of 
Petrarca,  the  sportive  yet  often  pathetic  fictioDi 
of  Boccaccio,  the  truthful  atoriea  of  Sacchetti, 
the  characteristic  liveliness  of  Pecoro&e,  the 
delicate  harmonies  of  Conti,  the  quick  satire 
of  Poppio  Braccioloni,  and  the  cbivalresqoe 
gaiety  of  Pulci  and  Boiardo.  If,  thus  early, 
I  could  not  appreciate  the  beaaty  of  thnr 
compositions  nor  comprehend  the  fullness  of 
their  meaning,  yet  the  mnuc  of  sudt  poetry 
sank  into  my  heart,  and  I  snatched  something 
for  meditation  &om  its  sweetness  and  its 
power.  I  learned,  too,  from  the  varied  story 
of  their  lives,  as  well  as  from  their  works,  that 
Genius  has  a  spell  to  conquer  'Kme — that  while 
princes  often  leave  bat  a  fleeting  memory,  it  is 
tor  the  gifted  who  had  dug  into  the  mine  of 
intellect  and  brought  forth  the  treasures  of 
thought  and  fancy,  to  bequeath  the  Fame  thit 
outiives  Empire.  Egnasio  had  turned  my 
thoughts  to  this  subject,  because,  having  seen 


some  reraes  whieh  I  had  attempted^  hh  par- 
tiaKty,  conqaering  his  judgment^  made  him 
think  tbat  they  showed  sooietbiDg  of  promise. 
But  if  there  was  poetry  in  my  mind,  it  waa  not 
in  the  form  of  words  that  its  developement  was 
to  take  place. 

^  I  fear,  Signore,  that  this  story  may  fatigue 
yoQ^  and,  even  yet,  ere  I  proceed  with  it,  let 
me  entreat  that  yoa  will  not  hesitate  to  tell  me 
if  it  does.  I  well  know  that  to  speak  of  one's- 
self— though  you  will  acknowledge  that  I  have 
done  80  only  at  your  desire — is  more  pleasant 
to  him  who  speaks  than  him  who  listens.^' 

'^Proceed,  by  all  means/'  said  Agrippa. 
^  What  I  have  heard  whets  my  appetite  for  the 
remainder.  The  history  of  a  mind,  when 
frankly  told,  can  never  lack  interest  to  him  who 
listens  from  a  higher  motive  than  curiosity. 
Proceed,  then,  by  all  means.  At  a  future  day, 
when  you  shall  have  to  tell  me  of  hope  fulfilled, 
of  fame  mightily  achieved,  and  of  higher  con- 
<iuest8  in  contemplation,  it  will  be  pleasant  to 

g2 


look  back  upon  the  shadow  of  the  present 
time  and  wonder  how  it  gloomed  you." 

Titian  gravely  smiled    in    acknowledgment 
of  these  words,  and  resumed  his  nanatiTe. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THB  P4IirTER*8  PROGRESS— RIVALRY  AND  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

And  oft  it  is  the  doom 
Of  loftiest  genius  to  know  sorrow's  gloom. 
To  strangle  with  obscnrity,— ^to  stri7e» 
IMid  crashing  csres,tokeep  fsir  hope  slive ; 
While  on  its  best  and  loftiest  fniits  doth  fall 
Neglect*  which  weakens  heart,  and  band,  and  all. 
Yet  bright  the  thought ;  one  day,  perchance,  the  name 
Men  know  not  now  may  far  be  spread  by  Fame  ! 

"  Much/'  continaed  Titian,  **  much  as  I 
loved  the  Poetry  with  which  Egnazio  made  me 
familiar,  my  attention  was  more  earnest  when 
he  spoke  of  its  fair  rival,  Painting,  which  he 
told  me,  although  glorious  once,  had  been 
nearly  forgotten  until  these  latter  days,  when 
once  more  it  had  become  a  world's  wonder. 
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When  he  spoke  of  other  subjects,  I  was  wont 
to  question  him  much,  for  he  delighted  to 
reply  to  such  inquiries  ;  but  when  he  spoke  of 
Art,  I  was  unwilling,  by  interruption,  to  lose 
one  thought  of  the  lore  he  was  pouring  into 
my  mind.  Oh !  with  what  rapt  attention  did 
I  listen,  while  he  told  me  how,  in  early  Greece, 
Art  was  the  graceful  hand-maid  of  Religion; 
how  there,  beneath  serene  skies,  and  amid 
lovely  scenes,  its  first  essays  were  to  repre- 
sent the  Divinities  which  imagination,  elevated 
into  faith,  dreamed  of  as  the  habitants  of  the 
lofty  mountains,  the  winding  streams,  the 
solemn  groves,  the  flowery  vallies,  and  the 
surging  sea ;  how  raising  the  real  to  the  ideal, 
elevating  the  human  to  the  divine.  Art  spread 
abroad  a  deep  and  refining  sense  of  the  Beau- 
tiful, touching  things  and  thoughts  of  common 
Hfe  with  gentlest  hues  from  heaven.  He  said 
that  thus  Art  became  poetry  embodied  in 
more  palpable  form  than  language,  combining 
grace  and  beauty,  subUmity  and  simplicity,  to 
represent    the  divinities   and    heroes   of  the 
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aDtiqae  time;  breathing  expression  into  the 
cold  marble^  and  sentiment  into  the  pencilled 
lines.  He  moralized,  too,  upon  the  historical 
certainty  that  the  Arts  had  always  flourished 
best  under  the  segis  of  Liberty,  for  that  it  was 
the  attribute  of  political  freedom  to  elevate  and 
expand  the  mind*  Egnazio  showed  me,  also, 
how  Genius  alone  could  not  have  wrought  the 
high  achievements  that  he  named — that  if  the 
inspiration  of  Art  soared  beyond  the  earth,  it 
was  on  the  patient  wings  of  Application — if 
the  intellectual  beauty  of  the  heroic  form,  the 
snbdaing  graee  of  Womanly  loveliness,  and  the 
grandeur  and  softness  of  Nature's  countiess 
charms  were  admirably  represented  by  chisel 
or  pencil.  Industry  was  the  aid  of  Genius  in 
such  wonders.  He  loved  to  narrate  how,  even 
in  the  full  triumph  of  success,  the  great  Apelles 
laid  down  the  rule,  whieh  has  become  a  pro- 
verb, that  no  day  should  pass  without  the 
exercise  of  his  art* — ^for  Application  is  one  of 
the  secrets  of  Perfection — and  upon  my  mind 

•  <^  Nalla  dies  sine  linei.'* 


was  constantly  impressed  the  trath  that  Art 
must  combine  Nature  as  well  as  Imagination ; 
not  alone  the  power  to  conceive  and  the  skill 
to  represent,  but  the  judgment  which  corrects 
and  improves,  by  imbuing  the  fair  creation 
with  the  hues,  the  aspect,  and  the  language  of 
Life. 

"  Deeply  versed  in  the  lore  of  Antiquity-^ 
that  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  the 
poets  and  the  orators,  the  historians  and  the 
sages  of  Greece  and  Rome — Egnazio  was  wont 
to  illustrate  his  conversation  by  frequent  refer- 
ence to  them.  And  thus,  Signore,  at  an  age 
when  others  had  scarcely  entered  the  vestibule 
of  knowledge,  I  had  learned  much  of  what 
History  records  of  the  early  artists,  and  was 
familiar  with  the  traditionary  renown  of  their 
works.  And  then,  while  he  told  me  that  of 
most  of  what  these  men  had  done,  little  was 
left,  except  an  uncertain  memory,  while  their 
fame  abides  enduringly  fur  all  time,  he  in- 
structed me  how,  for  more  than  twelve  hundred 
years  the  eloquent  and  truthful  Arts  they  had 
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made  so  perfect,  had  become  torpid — ^how, 
when  Freedom  fled  from  Greece,  these  arts 
which  she  had  fostered  and  perfected  had  a- 
sndden  and  long  decline— how,  two  centuries 
agOj  they  had  shone  forth  among  the  morning 
star$  in  the  dawn  of  that  recovered  Liberty 
which  dispersed,  for  our  fair  Italy,  the 
cloud  that  long  had  overcast  her — ^how  when 
Letters  were  restored  to  our  land,  it  was 
the  noble  ambition  of  Cimabue,  (himself  a 
scholar),  to  awake  Painting  from  its  trance  and 
breathe  the  life  of  Poetry  into  her  veins — and 
how  the  impulse  thus  given  to  Art  thrilled 
through  the  mighty  heart  of  Europe.  He 
traced  the  onward  course  of  Painting  through 
Giotto  and  Masaccio,  Antonio  da  Messina  and 
Dominico  Yeneziano,  Andrea  del  Castagno  and 
Ghirlandaio,  Mantegna  and  Luca  Signorelli, 
down  to  that  living  master,  the  great  Da  Vinci, 
whom,  if  his  colouring  equalled  his  expression, 
composition  and  drawing,  none  may  hope  to 
surpass.     And  then,    while  my  young  spirit 

o  3 
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i|)eedily  became  satisfied,  and  protested  that 
Vature  had  thus  plainly  indicated  the  profes- 
lion  I  ought  to  follow.  My  kind  teacher, 
Sgnazio,  also  applauded  what  I  had  done — my 
nother,  mindful  of  that  dream  which  had  been 
nterpreted  to  pre-figure  my  future  eminence, 
naisted  that  I  should  become  a  Painter— and 
ny  father,  whose  authority  extended  to  every 
lOuse  in  Cadore  (except  his  own)  was  obliged 
:o  yield  to  her  will  and  abandon  his  design  of 
bringing  me  up  for  the  Church.  From  that 
iay,  Signore  Kossi  began  to  instruct  me  in  the 
ftrinciples  of  his  art. 

"  Four  months  after  I  had  thus  given  indi- 
»tion  of  a  taste  for  painting,  it  was  determined 
^hat  I   should  proceed  to    Venice,  for   a  fidl 

WTCD,  being  Icfl  io  charge  of  bii  iaraot  liater,  he  wu  ilmck 
■ritli  her  beioty  u  the  laj  tleepiag  in  a  cradle,  ■od  made  hU 
first  ciuy  It  drawing  bf  attempting  Io  ikeUh  her  poitrail 
DO  a  piece  of  piper,  with  pen  aiHl  iok.  Levi*,  one  of  fail 
Amrrinn  biogriphert,  telle  bow,  a  year  or  two  later,  he 
u«ed  the  juice  oF  berrie*,  ODtil  *ome  of  the  Indiini  gave  him 
KiiDe  of  the  red  and  follow  earth*  wilb  which  they  painlrd 
themielTc*;  hi*  oioiber  added  a  bit  of  blue  from  herUoodry, 
and  thu*  he  fint  had  Ibc  tfaree  primary  colour*. 
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course  of  instruction,  and  there  reside  with  my 
uncle^  Antonio  Vecelli,  a  counsellor  of  the  law. 
He  was  my  father's  elder  brother,  and  a  proud 
man,  for  he  had  married  Signora  Daria,  only 
daughter  of  Giacomo  Coltroni,  of  Brescia, 
Engineer  to  the  Republic.  I  arrived  in  Venice 
before  I  had  reached  my  tenth  year,  and  lost 
no  time  in  applying  myself  to  the  study  of  the 
art  I  loyed  so  well.  I  had  not  been  quite  a 
year  in  Venice,  when  Sebastiano  Zuccati,  the 
Trevisan,  (who  had  been  specially  brought  to 
repair  the  mosaic  roof  of  the  Basilica  of 
St.  Mark),  happened  to  visit  at  Messer  Col- 
troni's,  with  whom  my  uncle  lived,  and  there 
saw  some  of  my  drawings.  He  was  pleased  to 
profess  himself  so  much  satisfied  with  them, 
tbat  he  frankly  offered  his  aid  to  give  me 
instruction.  He  is  the  most  perfect  master  of 
mosaic  whom  Ita^y  has  ever  produced,  and  his 
ability  as  a  Painter  would  be  scarcely  less  ac- 
luiowledged,  if  he  had  sufficiently  exercised  it; 
but,  excelling  in  the  art  of  Mosaic,  he  was 
in  such  full  and  profitable  employment,  that 


he  seldom  bad  lelsare  to  ponae  the  more  ioftf 
but  less  locratire  branch  of  Painting. 

"  In  one  point — which  may  have  been 
taught  bim  by  the  necessaiily  minute  details 
of  bis  daily  practice  in  mosaic — Sebastiano 
Zoccati  is  distinguisbed  beyond  almost  every 
punter  whom  we  have  yet  teen  in  Venice.  In 
accuracy  of  design — hitherto  too  much  ne- 
glected here — ^bis  excellence  is  unsurpassed. 
The  necessity  of  attending  to  correct  drawing, 
he  constantly  impressed  upon  me  during  the 
four  years  1  was  his  pupil,  and  from  his  pre- 
cepts  and  example  I  have  derived  the  desire  of 
^thfiilly,  because  accurately,  drawing  from 
Natore. 

"I  bad  just  passed  my  fourteenth  year, 
when  the  excellent  Zuccati,  assisted  by  my 
old  master  Rossi,  made  interest  to  have  me 
reeetved  as  a  pupU  by  Gentile  Bellino,  who, 
with  bis  brother  Giovanni,  was  then  painting 
in  the  Great  Cooncii  Chamber  of  tbe  Ducal 
palace.  The  advantage  of  this  was  consider- 
able, for  the  Bellini  have  long  been  eminent 
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in  Venice.  Bat  I  remained  only  a  short  time 
with  Gentile :  for  having  been  pressed  to  say 
what  I  thought  of  a  painting  of  his  brother's, 
I  confessed  that  I  preferred  it  to  one  upon  the 
same  subject,  from  his  own  pencil.  Upon 
this  unfortunate  exercise  of  candour,  which  a 
craftier  pupil  would  not  have  made,  it  pleased 
Gentile  Bellino  to  tell  me,  angrily,  that  as  I 
thoaght  so  meanly  of  his  performances,  it  was 
impossible  that  he  was  competent  to  instruct 
so  nice  and  difficult  a  critic«  He  requested  me 
to  remove  from  his  dwelling  with  all  convenient 
speed,  and  added,  for  my  consolation,  that  my 
execution  was  so  rapid,  and  my  manner  such 
s  demtion  from  his  own,  that,  unless  I 
changed  both,  I  woxdd  never  be  a  painter! 
So  nmch,  Signore,  for  speaking  the  truth  to 
an  artist.  Truly,  we  are  a  captious  race — 
avaricious  of  criticism,  yet  sensitive  of  each 
opinion  which  even  hints  a  fault. 

'^But  seeming  evil  is  often  the  parent  of 
^  good,  and  so  it  was  in  this  instance. 
Giovanni  Bellino,  hearing  of  what   had   oc- 
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cuired,  immediately  invited  roe  to  become  Mt 
pupil,  saying  that  it  vould  be  unfair  to  aUoir 
truth  to  be  punished.  And  thus  I  profited  by 
the  exchange — Giovanni  being  a  better  painter 
than  his  brother. 

"  At  this  time,  Giorgio  Barbarelli,  of  Castd 
Franco — better  known  to  you,  perhaps,  ^ 
Giorgione — was  also  a  pupil  under  the  same 
master.  He  was  three  years  my  senior  in 
age,  and  infinitely  my  superior  in  Art-  I  had 
been  his  fellow-pupil  for  about  two  years, 
when,  at  the  summons  of  a  rich  relative,  whose 
heir  he  was,  he  visited  Florence.  There  he 
saw  the  works  of  Leonardo  da  Vind,  and  was 
immediately  struck  with  the  contrast  between 
the  hard  and  laboured  manner  of  the  Bellini, 
and  the  expressive  grace  which  breathes  life 
into  the  piunlings  of  the  Florentine.  There, 
where  Cimabue  had  revived  the  art.  Da  Vinci 
had  reached  perfection  in  it.  Throwing  off 
the  too  prevalent  custom  of  imitating  the 
antique  rather  than  nature,  in  which  the  an* 
tique  found   its  noblest  models,  he  produced 
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new  and  brilliant  effects.  He  had  the  bold- 
ness, too,  to  deviate  into  a  vigorous  arrange- 
ment and  employment  of  light  and  shade,  and, 
instead  of  a  loose  and  scumbling  method  of 
design,  to  adopt  a  correctness  in  drawing, 
which  inferior  artists  can  more  readily  envy 
than  equal.  Above  all,  happy  in  the  posses- 
sion of  varied  and  extensive  knowledge — for 
he  is  skilled  in  letters,  music,  mechanics, 
poetry,  medicine,  architecture,  and  mathe- 
matics—he culled  a  flower  from  every  art  to 
form  the  unfading  wreath  with  which  he  has 
crowned  the  brow  of  Painting.  He  blended 
the  principles  of  his  various  accomplishments ; 
from  mathematics  he  brought  the  exactness  of 
science ;  from  anatomy  he  learned  correctness 
in  delineating  the  human  form;  from  letters 
he  gleaned  the  historic  truth  which  gives 
'cality  to  his  works;  from  poetry  he  caught 
the  expression  of  the  loftiest  thought ;  and 
from  quick  observation  he  saw  that  Nature  was 
his  best  example.  From  works  executed  on 
such  principles,  Giorgione  speedily  perceived 
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how  cold  and  lifeless  were  the  mere  effigies  of 
art  which  he  hod  been  wont  to  see  at  Venice, 
and,  on  his  return  from  Florence,  wholly  foi^ 
taking  the  Bellini,  busied  himself  with  ex- 
periments upon  the  effects  of  light  and  shade. 
He  made  new  combinationa  of  tints — ^he  studied 
greater  accuracy  of  drawing — until,  making  a 
happy  union  of  extreme  vigour  with  great 
elevation  of  style,  and  rioh  luxuriance  of 
colouring,  he  formed  a  peculiar  and  beantifiil 
manner,  the  novelty  of  which  immediately 
drew  public  attention,  while  the  brilliant  exe- 
cution shewed  that  the  innovator  was  an 
artist  with  ability  eqoal  to  his  boldness. 

"About  the  same  time  that  Giorgione  struck 
into  this  bolder  and  freer  style,  I,  also,  had 
observed  the  defects  of  our  Venetian  painters- 
The  Signore  Antonio  Barberigo,  nephew  to  the 
late  Doge,  had  brought  some  paintings  irom 
Florence,  which  I  was  permitted  to  copy,  wid 
it  was  impossible  to  examine  them  withoat 
feeling  that  while  Da  Vinci  had  represented 
Nature,  we  of  Venice  had  deviated  from  her> 
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Heerror  of  the  BeUini  was  tiuit  they  copied 
pictmes  rather  than  the  realities  which  the 
inctmes  lepreaented,  until,  at  length,  their 
testof  excellence  was  the  resemblance  to  the 
painted  models^  rather  than  to  the  breathing 
form  and  the  natural  beauty  ! 

^Giovanni  Bellino  had  taught  me  how  to 
design-— but  it  was  to  design  without  grace  and 
imagination.  He  looked  upon  the  freedom  of 
Da  Vinci's  manner  as  an  unpardonable  innova- 
tion, and  when  he  found  Oiorgione  succeeding 
in  his  adoption  of  that  manner,  his  dislike  to 
it  was  increased.  I,  also,  lost  favour  in  his 
eyes  when  he  saw  that  I  was  infected  with  the 
same  heresy.  Vesalius,  who  is  the  best  an- 
atomist in  Venice,  had  honoured  me  with  his 
Aiendship,  and,  at  this  time,  condescended  to 
shew  me,  for  the  purpose  of  my  art,  the  con- 
straction  of  the  human  body  :^-hence,  Signore, 
any  success  of  mine  in  the  delineation  of  the 
human  form.  This  knowledge,  also,  Bellino 
considered  a  breach  of  all  precedent— because 
^  had  not   studied    anatomy— and    his    in- 
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creasing  dissatisfaction  at  my  abandonment  of 
his  own  formal  manner,  as  well  as  the  gradual 
souring  of  his  temper  from  the  advance  of  age, 
made  me  resolve  to  leave  him,  as  Giorgione 
had  previously  done.  I  did  so,  when  I  was 
not  quite  eighteen — nine  weary  years  ago. 

^^  I  was  all  hope,  for  I  had  now  reached  the 
startling  point — I  was  a  Painter !  Yet  a 
painter  who  depends  upon  his  pencil  for  hia 
bread,  may  possess  the  powers  of  an  Apelles, 
and  never  find  an  opportunity  of  having  them 
acknowledged.  But  this  was  a  thought  of 
after-years.  Now  that  I  was  an  artist,  I  was 
too  proud  to  demand  assistance  from  the  wealth 
of  my  uncle  or  the  poverty  of  my  father.  I 
was  young  and  ardent,  and,  above  all,  had  that 
strong  faith  in  my  own  powers  which  so  much 
sustains  all  enterprise. 

^^  It  seemed,  at  first,  as  if  success  would 
have  been  immediate.  The  Signer  Barberigo, 
who  had  accidentally  made  my  acquaintance 
when  I  was  Bellino's  pupil,  did  me  the  honour 
to  visit  my  humble  studio  shortly  after  I  had 
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professed  the  Art  on  my  own  account.  He 
gare  me  praise  for  the  copies  I  had  made  of 
Da  land's  paintings;  he  purchased  two  of 
them  at  a  price  that  frugally  supported  roe  for 
the  first  year  of  my  adventure,  and — what  was 
better  still — at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  em- 
ployed me  to  paint  his  portrait.  Nay  more, 
80  pleased  was  he  with  it,  that  he  used  his 
influence  with  some  leading  members  of  the 
Senate  and  (although  some  said  that  it  was 
s  task  for  one  of  the  Bellini,  while  others 
dedared  that  Giorgione  alone  could  do  it  jus- 
tice), obtained  for  me  the  distinction  of  taking 
the  likeness  of  Catarina  Comaro,  Queen  of 
Cyprus,  to  be  hung  in  the  Ducal  Palace.  I 
proceeded  to  Asola,  in  the  Trevisan  mountains, 
which  Venice  had  aUotted  as  a  residence  for 
the  onqueened  Sovereign,  and  there  had  the 
fortune  to  produce  a  portrait  which  Signor 
Barberigo  assured  me  most  fully  justified  his 
^igh  commendation  of  me  to  the  Senate*,  and 

*  **  Her  pictore,"   says  Mr,  Smedlej   in  hit  ptctaresqne 
^^chti /irom  FeneHan  History,  \n  **  widow's  weeds,  (ctca 
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which  first  made  my  name  known  oat  of 
Venice^  for  I  haye  painted  several  copies  of  it, 
some  of  which  have  gone  beyond  the  Alps. 

''  It  was  after  I  retmned  with  this  portrait, 
that  Giorgipne,  who  had  sometimes  availed 
himself  of  my  assistance  in  his  excess  and  my 
dearth  of  employment,  told  me  that  he  could 
dispense  with  it  in  future.  Scanty  consola- 
tion was  it  to  think  that  thus,  jealous  of  his 
rising  fame,  Domenico  Ghirlandaio  had,  a  little 
before,  dismissed  his  pupil,  Michel  Angelo 
Buonarotti,  firom  the  same  feelings  of  jeabusy ! 

'^  It  was  only  natural  to  expect,  after  the 
general  approval  of  my  portrait  of  Queen 
Catarina,  that  I  should  now  have  succesa— 
but  it  did  not  reach  me.  Still,  I  kept  up  my 
hopes,  for  a  long  time.    I  visited  my  home  at 


now  glowing  with  almost  original  freahnesa  among  the 
treasures  of  the  Palazzo  Manfrini),  was  one  of  the  earliest 
great  works  of  Titian,  which,  both  from  the  skill  of  the 
artist  and  the  loveliness  of  the  subject,  extended  his  growing 
fame  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Lagune."— A  copy,  in  the 
Dresden  Gallery,  (one^of  the  famous  Modena  Collections),  is 
certainly  from  the  hand  of  Titian  himaelf. 
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Cadore ; — the  ehUd  who  had  left  it  years 
before,  came  back  an  eager,  ardent  man.  My 
lHX>ther,  Francesco  Yecelli,  who  had  frequently 
yisited  Venice  while  I  was  yet  a  youth,  and 
had  eYesk  for  a  time  studied  with  me  under 
GioTanni  BelUno,  had  quitted  our  home.  Bet* 
ter  than  pencil  and  pallet,  did  he  then  love 
spear  and  sword.  He  had  joined  the  army 
which  Venice  had  raised,  in  league  with  Sforza 
and  other  princes,  to  drive  King  Charles  of 
France  out  of  Italy,  and  for  his  valour  at  the 
battle  of  Taro,  which  freed  our  soil  from  the 
invader,  received  (though  little  more  than  a 
stripling)  the  special  thanks  of  Melchior  Trivi- 
sano,  who  was  one  of  the  Venetian  Proveditori 
in  the  campaign  which  that  victory  gloriously 
dosed.  He  stiU  remained  in  the  Venetian 
service,  advanced  to  the  command  of  a 
squadron    of   the  StradiottiJ^    Without   him 

*  TitiBii*8  brother  ultimately  quitted  the  army  and 
became  a  diatinguisbed  Painter,  at  Venice.  It  is  said  that 
Titian  was  jealous  of  his  talents  and  persuaded  him  to 
abandon  historical  painting  on  a  large  scale,  and  confine 
bimaclf  to  small  pieces  on  the  insides  of  rich  cabinets. 
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home  was   dull — I   waa  impatient  to  reaame 
mj  pencit,  and  speedily  returned  to  Venice. 

"  There  I  found  bat  occasional  success.  It 
was  allied  that  my  style  was  hnt  an  imitatioa 
of  that  of  Giorgione — and  some,  who  pretended 
to  be  excellent  judges  of  Art,  openly  affirmed, 
when  Signore  Baiberigo  shewed  them  hii 
portrait  which  I  had  taken,  diat  it  was  from 
Giorgiooe's  pendl,  and  certainly  one  of  hii 
finest  pieces.  When  they  were  shewn  my 
name,  which  I  had  fortunately  written  in  the 
dark  comer  of  the  picture,  they  were  some- 
what astonished ;  but  the  detection  of  their 
want  of  judgment  made  them  yet  more  my 
enemies,  and  they  every  where  repeated  the 
accusation  that  I  was  nothing  but  a  copyist  of 
my  rival.— Now,  my  earliest  pictures,  which  I 
painted  for  Giovanna  Danna,  of  Flanders, 
before  I  had  quitted  Bellino,  shew  that,  CTen 
then,  I  had  abandoned  the  labored  and  hard 
manner  of  that  master.  Except  what  I  painted 
for  the  Signori  Danna  and  Barberigo,  and  a 
few  which  my  tmcle  Antonio  purchased,  I  sold 
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few  of  my  prodactions  during  the  first  six  years 
of  my  probation.  Tet  I  still  was  true  to  my 
art.  I  knew  her  to  be  a  jealous  mistress^  and 
my  vigils,  my  studies,  my  labours  were  all  for 
her. 

**  Oh,  the  misery  of  unrequited  labours  ! — 
the  agony  of  hearty  the  self-humiliation,  the 
heavy  pressure  of  necessity  which,  during  long 
years,  I  have  endured.  The  lowest  wants  con- 
tending with  the  loftiest  aims :  sometimes 
needing  the  common  necessaries  of  life — living, 
as  I  have  lived,  for  three  days  on  six  scudi — 
too  sensitive  not  to  feel  and  too  proud  to 
complain ; — do  you  wonder  that  I  have  often 
envied  the  careless  gondolier  who  plies  upon 
the  Lagunes,  for  he  had  food  and  was  without 
the  elegant  tastes  which  make  a  man  enjoy 
oomi)etence,  but  doubly  embitter  want. 

^*  It  was  not  my  own  failure  that  most 
afflicted  me ; — ^no,  nor  the  success  of  Giorgione, 
because  I  feel  that  he  has  amply  deserved  it. 
It  was  the  constant  iteration  of  the  assertion 
that  I  had  merely  copied  my  rival's  style — for 

VOL.    I.  H 
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I  ccrtuDly  bad  ioTented,  as  aoon  «s  he  hkil, 
Jiat  manner  which  mingles  the  cokrarii^  of  the 
Bellini  with  the  gnceful  freedom  of  Dk  \'iQci. 
Kone  hot  those  who  h«Tetelt  it  can  tell  howlHtter 
ind  thankless  it  is  to  labour  on  with  scarcely  a 
lOpe  that  what  he  does  wiH  be  appreciated  by 
he  world,  or  with  the  fear  that  all  dum  to 
triginaKty  of  oonceptton  nay  be  whispered 
iway,  Gire  me,  as  a  more  ht^iefiil  doom,  to 
veare  a  cable  out  of  the  sands  on  the  aes- 
ibore. 

"  My  rival,  Gioi^one,  had  many  things  to 
"ecoromend  him  besides  undoubted  alHlity. 
He  is  wealthy— and  the  world  cheerfully 
latronises  him  who  does  not  depend  upon  its 
aTOur.  His  wealth  gives  him  admission  into 
ircles  where,  as  a  mere  artist,  he  would  be  but 
X)ldly  received — for  they  have  not  yet  learned 
in  Venice  to  estimate  a  man  for  what  he  is, 
not  what  he  has.  His  skill  in  music  is  great— 
u>  that,  on  this  account,  as  well  as  because  be 
is  rich,  his  company  is  much  soughL  But 
his  advantage  over  me  as  an  artist  is  this— 


he  had  complete  knowledge  of  fi 
long  before  I  had  ever  applied 
the  piaster,  and  when,  having  purt 
in  the  Campo  San  Sylrestro,  h 
fa9ade  is  tsi  admirable  atyle  o 
colouring,  the  result  waa  that 
applications  to  embellish  other  I 
manner  than  he  ooold  execute. 
he  had  done,  I  taught  myself  to  p 
and  to  this — certiunly  an  inferior 
an— I  have  for  some  time  OW' 
means  of  support. 

"  Tet,  though  in  the  higher  bra 
ing,  1  have  not  metwith  the  alighte 
ment,  1  never  abandoned  hope  i 
1  kept  mjraelf  prepared  for  the 
that  was  to  dawn,  and  knew  that,  I 
^hat  it  would  demand,  my  skill 
tained  by  constant  practice,  m; 
from  mat  by  constant  study.  Tl 
notony  in  this  routine  of  piunting 
Mi  I  taught  myself  to  engrave  up 
wpper.    To  ridicule  those  who  c 
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figure^  without  a  statue  before  them  as  a 
model^  I  designed  and  engraved  a  group  of 
znonkies  imitating  the  sublimities  of  the  Lao- 
coon  ^  and,  having  my  attention  drawn  to  it 
by  Albert  Durer,  who  was  recently  here,  I 
am  now  executing  a  series  of  designs,  upon 
wood,  which  I  call  the  Triumph  of  Faith. 

''The   Signore  Barberigo  is  so   seldom   in 
Venice  (public  business  often  taking  him  to 
foreign  courts),  that  he  does  not  know  how 
low  my  fortunes    are.      Whenever  he  does 
come,  his  friendship  is  most  active  in  my  be- 
half. This  year,  through  its  influence,  I  painted 
the  scriptural  piece  of  the  Angel  and  Tobias, 
for  the  church  of  St.  Martial,  and  the  Presen- 
tation at  the  Temple  for  La  Carita.     But  he 
has  been  absent  now  for  many  months — with 
the  exception  of  a  short  visit,  to  his  country 
residence  on  the  banks  of  the  Brenta,  where  I 
lately  went  to  see  him ; — and,  with  the  desire, 
and  I  would  fain  believe,  with  the  power,  to 
accomplish  something  the  world  would  one  day 
value,  I  am  doomed  to  languish  in  obscurity : 
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and  this  glorious  art — for  it  u  glorioas,  though 
many  such  as  I  should  fail  to  win  a  name  by 
it— I  mast  desert  in  despair. 

"  Now,  Signore,  I  have  done.  Judge  whe- 
ther I  hare  complained  without  cause  ?  One 
bf  one,  my  hopes  have  declined,  and  their 
fotfilment  seems  more  remote  than  at  first. 
When  a  man,  who  has  devoted  himself  to  one 
ponnit  from  childhood,  ve^s  on  the  close  of 
his  twenty-seventh  year,  as  I  do,  without  any 
fair  propect  of  succeeding,  it  is  time  for  him  to 
quit  the  field  in  despair." 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

tOOTHIAVIHO    AMD   CHIROMllHCT. 

Polk*  wiU  (IwiTi  liitea  wban  (he  tale  (■  thrir  own;  ind  of 
■oy  irbo  My  they  do  not  bdferc  in  fortaDe-leHiog,  I  ban 
Mira  few  aa  whom  it  bad  not  a  rtrj  leDilble  effect. 

HBNBT   MAC  KEN  II  >■ 

"  SocH,"  Bfud  1^11011,  "is  my  story.  It  is 
ne  of  common  life— «  struggle  for  distiaction, 
nxiety,  failure.  I  scarcely  care  nov  what 
lay  happen  next.  The  dream  is  ended, 
id  it  matters  little  to  the  ba£9ed,  in  what 
ispe  evil  may  next  avul  him,  to  whom  it 
as  already  done  its  worst." 

It  was  difficult  to  pour  balm  into  a  mind 
lus  wounded,  and  Agrippa,  itensihly  touched 


by  the  foil  and  fna 
Ksrcely  knev  how 
wud,  "  Be  of  betb 
in  this  glorioas  aal 
to  no  Ibrtane  is  wi 
ire  they  npon  whc 
have  energies  fiw 
the  mind  to  the 
finally  eonqners  i 
refines  while  it  c1 
how  soon  the  tris 
vhile  life  remains, 
tinned,  where  it 
■triren  for  success 

Soothingly   as 
upon  Utian's  mini 
nesioftbe  withen 

A  nience  of  son 
*as  broken  by  Ag 
tlie  page  of  the  Fi 
your  view,  would 
opportunity  to  te 
pense,  1^  learning 
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tones  will  be  bright  or  gloomy  ?  I>o  yoo 
think  that  your  heart  U  firm  enough  to  dare 
the  trial  ?■• 

"  Tes — if  it  could  be  nude.  I  un  so  heart* 
weary  of  this  duU  suspense,  that  I  woold  en- 
counter any  difficulty  to  end  it." 

"  Nay,"  said  Agrippa.  "  I  spoke  not  of  the 
impossible.  Where  the  heart  is  bold  and  the 
determination  earnest,  difficulty  vaniahes.  Butt 
would  you  make  the  attempt?'* 

*ntiao  looked  earnestly  in  Agrippa's  lace,  to 
aee  whether  he  jested ;  but  there  was  no  smile 
upon  it.  "  Can  it  be  made  ?"  be  doubtingly 
inquired.  "  Can  the  secrets  of  the  veiled 
Aitare  be  disclosed  ?" 

"  Can  it  be  done  ?**  repeated  Agrippa  with 
animation.  "  Aye  ! — by  the  bright  stars  above 
us,  the  watchers,  through  long  centuries,  over 
the  deeds  of  this  lower  world.  Aye !  to  those 
who  by  anxious  thought,  by  long  study,  by 
trusting  faith,  and  by  bold  daring  win,  from 
the  spirits  of  the  elementi,  the  power  to  read 
the  secrets  of  the  world  above — to  them,  the 
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ioiysteries  of  nature  are  laid  open — ^to  them  the 
veil  of  the  future  is  withdrawn — to  them  is 
given  the  knowledge  of  intelligences,  spirits, 
and  dominations — to  them  are  the  revelations, 
which,  by  permission  of  the  Highest,  make 
them  accomplish  what,  wondering  at,  the 
world  bans  as  evil,  becsijiise  its  source  is 
occult." 

^*  You  think ;  then,  that  there  is  power  in 
Divination  and  Occult  Philosophy  ?" 

''There  is  the  power  of  Truth!"  exclaimed 
Agrippa.  '*  It  is  only  owing  to  the  depravity 
of  the  times  and  of  men — who  give  the  name 
of  Magic  to  various  errors  of  religion  and  phi- 
losophy—*that  the  practice  and  the  knowledge 
of  which  I  speak  have  become  dishonoured. 
Ignorantly,  or  wilfuUy,  men  take  the  name  of 
magic  in  the  worst  sense,  not  knowing  that 
among  the  learned,  a  magician  does  not  sig- 
nify a  sorcerer  or  one  superstitious,  but  a  wise 
man,  a  priest,  a  prophet.^     I  speak  not  of  the 

*  This  theory  is  fully  and  curioasly  dereloped  in  Agrippa^s 
Three  Books  of  Occult  Philosophy,  written  in  15 10,  and 
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Hebrew  prophecies,  so  remarkably  fulfilled 
both  in  letter  and  spirit,  because  their  inspi- 
ration is  unquestionable — but  of  the  Advent 
they  announced  the  Sybils  prophected  most 
clearly,  and  the  Magi,  knowing  that  it  was 
truth,  were  the  first  to  see  and  follow  the  star 
which  guided  them  on — the  first  to  worship 
the  new  incarnation ! — ^To  trace  events  firom 
casual  springs  has  been  attempted  firom  the 
earliest  times,  when  the  dildren  of  the  sides 
had  commerce  with  the  daughters  of  earth. 
To  seek  fore-knowledge  of  events,  to  aim  at 
the  power  of  commanding  the  external  causes 
which  influence  them,  has  created  Astrology 
and  Divination,  and  called  up  the  arts  of  magic 
which  unfold  the  deep  mysteries  of  creation. 
This  is  not  a  world  of  chance:  the  ruling 
wisdom  which  made  it,  provided  a  cause  for 
every  thing,  and  to  search  for  and  into  these 
causes — that  is,  to  learn  more  and  more  of 
the  depths  of  that  wisdom  is  banned  as  unlaw* 

published  in  1531.— Indeed,  I  hare  taken  leave  to  put  the 
^Hirima  verba  that  he  there  wrote,  into  bis  own  month. 


i 


led  Dp  the  spirit  of  the  de&d  to  prophecy 
ore  the  Hebrew  King.     If  there  be  tmth  in 

inspired  oracles  of  God,  then  are  the 
imples  of  tlus  art  indispaUhle.  Think  yoa 
t  the  ancients  —  wise  in  philosophy,  in 
:ers,  in  art,  and  in  sdence — would  hare  been 
y  unwise  in  their  belief  that  the  futnre 
lid  be  read  and  the  secrets  of  Nature  known 

men  who  had  devoted  their  lives  to  the 
Tchings  after  these  mysteries  ?     If,  in  these 

•icUa  to  tbc  Empreu  Maria  Tbereta,  and  Profeoorof 
licine  fo  the  UuTcreilr  of  Vifaua)  called  "  Dr  AtmgU 
rr,"  vhich  waa  probably  tlie  laat  itrieat  oaay  in  faTOor  a/ 
Uteory  that  Magic  vai  pouible  and  bail  been  auceaatoll; 
ctic«d.  One  of  de  HarD'i  illDitrationi  ii  froo  the  book 
Eiodoi.  It  ia  clear,  be  argoei,  that  what  the  Efjpti»n 
(i  performed  waa  not  a  mere  dtccftu  riiit,  but  realit; — 
if  they  had  only  deceived  Pharoah  and  the  people  into 
belief  thai  they,  aa  veil  a*  IMoaet,  had  changed  their 
I  into  aerpenta,  and  Inmed  the  walera  into  blood,  and 
oght  up  frog!  OTer  all  the  land,  why  ihonld  thry  not  hm 
]  able  alao  to  deceire  tbem  by  the  aemblaoce  of  the  other 
aclei  ?  If,  aaka  Haen,  there  vu  a  dtcrplit  niit  in  some 
:i,  wby  not  in  all!  becanae  the  Magi  brought  real 
tenta,  aa  f ar  ■•  their  art  allowed,  and  only  gave  in  when 
aa  clear  thai  Moiei  waa  a  Magna  anpcrior  to  tbemadt)- 
Haen  died  In  If  76.    ilia  work  ii  cnriona  and  learee. 


Jalter  days,  we  have  li 
|io«er,  ffhich  worked 
old,  why  should  we  disi 
»i(ioh  only  foretells  e\ 
chief  divinities  of  Grei 
men  who  had  wielded  p 
of  Nature  f  Because, 
disperse  an  army,  as  d. 
Zuroast«r  —  or  stop  : 
menedes,  the  Cretan— 
Empedocles,  the  SiciUi 
lesser  deeds  cannot  be 
of  Tyana  could  tell, 
moment  when  it  took  ( 
been  assassinated  at  I 
I  tie  Paphagonian,  coi 
twenty  years,  by  his  oi 
sliould  not  we,  commai 
knowledge,  do  such  tl 
liDur  has  continued  t 
mysteries  of  nature. 
do  crowds  consult  Es 
*nd  yet  his  cliums  ai 
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the  instructed  who  are  scattered  throughout 
Europe/^ 

*^If  you  speak  of  the  Astrologer  of  St. 
Marks,"  cried  Titian,  '^  I  have  heard  of  hinu 
Ishewa.  impostor  i^ 

^l  am  not  sure  that  he  is  not,''  replied 
Agrippa,  hesitatingly.  ^'  He  foretells  boldly— 
whether  truly,  time  will  show.  I  asked  him  to 
draw  the  scheme  of  my  horoscope,  and  he  told 
me  that  I  should  die  in  an  hospital!  It  is 
strange,  too,  that  when  my  nativity  was  cast, 
while  I  was  yet  a  child  in  Cologne,  the  same 
prediction  was  made/' 

^'  But  why  need  you,  Signore,  who,  if  I  can 
judge  rightly,  are  yourself  versed  in  this  art — 
why  should  you  ask  the  knowledge  from 
another,  which  it  appears  that  you  possess  ?" 

'^Because,'*  said  Agrippa,  '^though  we  do 
read  the  fate  of  others  as  it  is  written  on  the 
stars  - —  or,  certainly  predict  the  prominent 
course  of  actions  which  especial  influences 
may  govern — ^we  may  not  search  the  future 
for  ourselves.    So  far,  then,  as  fore-knowledge 


berttu  Ma^os  the  Dominican,  mad  Roger 
Ba^oD  the  Fnocescan,  and  Tbomfts  of 
Aqainas  have  used  these  vts  might  show  that 
they  were  not  unholy." 

"  What  !  can  the  ut  Dumber  such  dis- 
ciples ?" 

"  More  than  mere  I>is<3ples  —  they  were 
Adepts.  Many  of  the  Pontifis  who  have  filled 
the  chair  of  St  Peter,  bare  exercised  the  ut 
Nay,  baoghty  though  he  be,  Julius  de  Rovigo 
practiced  Tbaumatorgj,  ere  he  wore  the  triple 
c<own,  and  even  lately  sent  a  special  mes- 
senger to  the  Imperial  Court,  to  learn  from 
Cornelius  Agrippa  whether  his  contemplated 
League  against  Venice  will  have  a  fortunate 
issue.  No  doubt,  he,  also,  will  hurl  the 
thunder  of  the  Vatican  agiunst  the  art  be 
consults!  He  bttle  foresees  that  the  throne 
on  which  he  sits  trembles  beneath  him— that 
the  crosier  he  wields  (he  had  rather  it  were  • 
sword)  will  soon  lose  ita  power  —  that  s 
purified  faith  will  arise — yea,  is  even  now 
arising  from  the    ntelligence  to  which  the  in* 
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uid  held  ap  taA  hand,  in  different  poritioni, 
lo  u  to  bring  the  fiiU  Ught  upon  tbem.  "  I 
peFcdve,"  nid  be,  "  that  llie  Beries  of  linear 
^huacters  and  signs  is  more  marked  npon 
^or  right  than  your  left  hand,  which  tells  me 
Aat  yon  were  bom  onder  a  masculine  planet — 
FniMter,  Mara,  Satom.  w  the  Son — and  that 
raeb  is  lord  of  your  genitore.  Here  is  tlie 
»rdiaca  or  Une  of  life,  broad,  long,  deep,  and 
rtraigfat — a  certain  aogoiy  of  long  life  and  few 
diseases.*  Tlie  Ene  of  the  oephalica,  also, 
prith  few  intersections,  here  makes  a  triangle 
irith  the  epatica  and  the  line  of  life ;  iriiich 
trine  denotes  qmck  intellect  and  rich  imagiiia- 
ion ; — it  also  bears  that  forked  mark,  tending 
x>warda  the  mensa  or  part  of  fortune,  which 
we  always  note  as  giving  the  aasaranoe  of 
lonour  and  wealth,  won  by  the  exercise  of  one 
)f  the  plastic  arts.     Here  is  the  hiUofVeniit 

*  Writer*  opOD  ChlrouHicy  qnotr,  in  npport  «f  Ikir 
leience,  the  pauage  Id  PiorerlM  (c.  3,  v.  16) — "Lengtb  of 
lay!  u  in  her  right  band." — Conelini  Agripp*'*  OenH 
'hDoaophj  exprenlj  ncogaiwi  dirinatiiM  bj  Chinimaacj. 


!:a£  iiii  Ksrv  sir.  ^:ii;ii  Ojit  bcAe  from 
jdr  iuLii  :iaee».  ra  czm-nami   due  ibrtiuies 

*  \  iw,  by  tie  ;r-^:  sars  wurb  bom 
•nn^ii  xh^  "Pltic^  yja  «v  iniCi'Bj-Ioqa  '  Well, 
ja  BBT  t7r~'t  tr-*  Cliroouiury  vi  K&e  thing 
-^m  K2T  (EdcKcii  the  «:i:riries  wiiidi  tb« 
an  esa  xtew-^-ir^i.  a  yrra  4rfT»  the  coarse 
>  duv  the  trial,  cjoe  with  me,  on  the  ttiinl 
IzLt  from  tiis,  to  iiim  ot"  vbioai  wr  spofce,  the 
.stroIozTT  of  Sc  Maib,  and  read  Ac 
^st  and  the  Fotuiv  in  hts  M^ic  Mirror. — 
1ST,  if  TOOT  cDm^e  be  not  ctpnl  to  the 
afsibtlirr  of  pery,  remain  with  toot  canoaitj 
asaXJs&ed'." 

The  tannt  effected  what  argoment  might  have 
linlj  attempted,  and  Titiao  agreed  to  meet 
gri[^n,  OD  the  third  night  from  that,  \>j  the 
>lamn  of  San  Theodore  in  the  Piazsetta.— 
:  was  DOW  &r  in  the  night,  and  they  imme- 
lately  separated. 
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continue  to  task  the  ingenuity  of  mankind ;  the 
three  last,  which  long  exercised  a  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  human  mind,  deluding  even 
the  wisest,  have  lost  their  charm.  The  pen  is 
the  only  magician  of  these  latter  days ;  it  is 
Enterprise  that  now  changes  brass  into  gold — 
and  the  only  stars  that  influence  us  are  the 
bright  eyes  of  the  beloved ! 

It  was  a  poetical  fancy  which  suggested  that 
over  the  life  of  each  mortal  preside  a  good 
and  evil  intelligence,  between  whom  is  waged 
a  perpetual  battle  for  the  mastery.  Once 
crediting  this,  men  became  desirous  to  know 
the  nature  of  these  Spirits — ^to  ascertain,  by 
the  aspect  and  position  of  the  stars  at  each 
nativity,  whether  the  good  or  evil  genius  would 
predominate  through  life.  Hence  came  the 
philosophic  study  of  Astrology,  which  natu- 
rally gave  rise,  in  time,  to  the  desire  of  seeing 
and  communing  with  the  spirits  who  protect 
us.  The  Middle  Ages  had  no  dream  more 
splendid  than  that  of  Theurgical  Magic,  which, 
disclaiming  converse  with  evil  spirits,  simply 
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invoked  communion  with  the  celestial  intelli- 
gences,  which  ever  strive  with  the  demons  of 
ill,  and  lead  the  soul  to  high  and  holy  aspira** 
tions. 

Jui^cial  astrologj  was  often  connected  with 
this  lofty  study,  and  both  numbered  eminent 
ecdesiastics,  ripe  scholars,  and  parsons  of  high 
rank  among  their  professors.  Astrology  com* 
menced  earlier  and  has  ccmtinued  later  than 
magic,  and,  indeed,  has  many  believers  in 
ESngland  to  this  day.  Attributing  casual  in* 
fluences  to  the  stars,  it  must  chiefiy  have  been 
conjectural,  but  its  followers  did  not  lack 
jdausible  pleas  in  its  favour.  To  them,  the 
heaTcns  were  as  a  mighty  Yolume,  in  which 
the  Creator  had  written  the  history  of  the 
universe,  and  where,  (if  he  only  knew  how  () 
every  man  might  see,  not  only  the  coming 
transactions  of  the  time,  but  the  future  course 
of  the  native's  life.  They  said  that  this  science 
had  originated  with  the  early  watchers  of  the 
stars,  who  had  discovered  Astronomy — that, 
with  a  clear  sky  &TOuring  their  celestial  stu- 


the  Craliians,  nicts;  the  courses  and 
is  of  tbe  b«9TcniT  bodies,  had  observed 
oosost  and  ioTviable  rdation  or  anak^ 
fen  them  acd  the  things  of  eaitb — that 
reduced  their  observations  into  a  system, 
1,  hj  knovinr  the  predominant  bea- 
'  indoences  at  the  time  of  any  man's 
,  could  read  his  fotore  fortunes  nith  some 
ibility.  Thos,  attributing  to  cadi  of  the 
I  planets,  certain  qoalities  and  poireis, 
by  ascertaining  the  conjunction  and  op- 
ion  of  these  planets  at  the  natal  hour, 
drew  condDMOos,  by  settled  rule,  which 
them  materials  for  a  geneni  predidioo- 
e  io  its  rerealings,  the  Art  was  practised, 
red,  and  honoured.  While  the  oiaf^iciaii 
persecuted,  and  the  alchemist  seduded, 
his  patrons  were  ashamed  of  employing 

the  astroli^r  was 

Wrlcome  ud  eucMrd, 
High  plsred  in  conrti  m  wclcooic  gnetL 

r  who  thus  practised  the  art  were  earnest 
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aict  the  poor  man,  "  thrice  was  H  foretold  me 
that  I  should  be  exalted  above  my  fellovs — 
and,  lo,  here  is  the  sad  fuUliDent."  Shak- 
speare  showed  bis  osoal  jadgment,  when, 
making  Macbeth 

Dmbt  tb  «]niTDCalioDorihe  fi«ad 
Tlut  lies  like  tmlb, 

he  denooDced  the  Wierd  Sisters  as 

TliM  palter  with  n*  io  a  doable  mdk  ; 
Tbmt  keep  the  word  of  promiae  to  our  t*i, 
And  breik  it  lo  oor  h<q)e. 

As  we  are  not  writing  an  essay  upon  Astro- 
logy' ^^  bsTe  said  enough,  perhaps,  to  indi- 
cate the  general  belief  the  science  obtained  i" 
and  after  the  middle  ages.  At  Venice,  in  the 
Sestiere  orquarter  of  St.  Mark,  was  an  astrologer 
who  obtained  a  considerable  livehhood  by  the 
exercise  of  his  art.  The  Seigniory  found  him 
so  useful  as  a  spy,  that  he  was  permitted  to 
work  out  his  own  purposes,  while  he  was 
devoted  to  their  interest,   and  many  an  nt- 
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guarded  word  which  his  visitors  let  drop  before 
him,  speedily  became  known,  through  Este- 
ban's  intervention,  to  the  Council  of  Three, 
the  actual,  secret,  and  irresponsible  executive 
of  Venice,  for  the  power  of  the  Doge  was  so 
cramped  as  to  make  him  little  more  than  aa 
ostensible  portion  of  the  state  pageantry. 

The  old  man,  known  as  '^  the  Astrologer  of 
St.  Mark's,'^  was  not  unlearned ;  but  when  he 
had  tried  to  live  by  letters,  in  Seville,  he  was 
accused  of  heresy,  and,  quitting  Spain  with  the 
utmost  speed,  now  found  it  no  difficult  matter, 
credulity  being  ever  rife  in  Italy,  to  live  by 
reading  the  stars — or  saying  that  he  read  them. 
Agrippahad  visited  this  man,  and  it  was  at 
their  first  interview  that  Esteban  hazarded  the 
prediction  that  he  should  die  in  an  hospital — 
which  strangely  coincided,  notwithstanding  his 
disbelief  in  the  astrologer's  knowledge,  with 
what,  while  he  was  yet  a  child,  Martius  Ga-* 
leotti  had  foretold  as  his  fate. 

On  the.  night  after  Agrippa  had  heard  Ti- 
taan^s  story,   he  again   visited  the  astrologer. 

I  2 
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This  worthy,  true  to  his  vocation  of  espionage, 
endeavoured  to  obtain  from  him  sufficient  data, 
upon  which  to  ground  a  report  or  accusation 
for  the  Three.  Accordingly,  afier  the  usual  sa. 
lutations  and  while  they  were  talking  about 
some  indifferent  subject,  he  suddenly  said: 
"The  Signore  is  a  German,  I  think?*' — ^But 
he  had  to  deal  with  one'  not  less  subtle  than 
himself  and  much  more  cautious.  Agrippa 
inquired  if  it  mattered  whence  he  came? — 
"No,**  said  £steban,  "certainly  not,  if  the 
Signore  should  have  wish  or  cause  to  conceal 
it.  But  the  Senate  rarely  allow  strangers  to 
abide  in  Venice  without  knowing  whence  they 
come  and  who  they  are.*' 

"  Old  man/'  said  Agrippa,  sternly  fixing  his 
eye  upon  Esteban,  "  this  is  well,  if  you  be  a 
spy  for  the  Senate,  instead  of  the  professor  of 
an  art  which  demands  not  alone  human  know- 
ledge, but  honourable  action  guided  by  reli- 
gious principle.  Do  you  think  that,  coiled  up 
like  a  serpent  in  your  den,  you  can  see,  and 
remain  unseen— know,    and    be    unknown — 
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and  thy  God — thou  would'st  steal  into  my  se- 
crets, that  thou  might'st  sell  them  to  the  Seig- 
niory !  It  needs  but  one  word  from  these  lips, 
and  thine  are  closed  for  ever — one  motion  of 
this  hand  to  point  out  the  proofs  of  thy  trea- 
chery, and  the  Three  would  send  thy  body  to 
feed  the  fishes  in  the  canal  Orfano/' 

'*  I  had  to  do  it  or  starve,'*  faltered  the  old 
man.     *'  It  was  necessary  that  I  should  live/' 

"  I  see  no  necessity  for  that." 

"  Mercy,  mercy  !"  groaned  the  Astrologer,  as 
he  quailed  beneath  the  bitter  words  and  con- 
temptuous glance  of  Agrippa. 

"  What  mercy  would'st  thou  ever  shew  ?— 
Yet  will  I  try — ^not  trust  thee.     I  know  thee, 

old  man,  and  this  knowledge  binds  thee  mine, 

while  love  of  life  remains  in  thy  heart,  stronger, 

if  possible,  than  love  of  lucre." 

'^  Command  me  as  you  please,  Signore,''  ex- 
claimed Esteban,  casting  himself  at  Agrippa's 
feet.    "  It  is  yours  to  will  and  mine  to  obey  !'* 

What  further  passed  between  them  need  not 
here  be  declared,  as  we  have  only  to  do  with 
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the  results.  It  was  evident  that  Agrippa  was 
weU  acquainted  with  certain  transactions 
which  the  Astrologer  had  no  desire  should  be 
known  to  the  Council  of  Three,  and  with  this 
knowledge  might  calculate  upon  obedience  to 
his  behests.  Making  certain  arrangements 
with  him,  with  Che  assurance  that  he  would 
repeat  his  visit  on  the  following  night  to  see 
how  his  bidding  was  executed,  he  quitted  the 
house,  leaving  the  disconcerted  Astrologer  to 
console  himself  as  he  best  could  under  his  de-* 
tection,  and  wonder  how  it  had  been  made. 

Agrippa  now  proceeded  to  the  Campanile,  as 
a  place  sufficiently  solitary,  even  in  the  midst 
of  crowds,  where  he  might  meditate  without 
interruption  upon  the  best  method  of  execut- 
ing the  plan  for  which  he  had  commanded  the 
co-operation  of  Esteban.  As  usual,  the  Cam- 
panile was  deserted,  and,  leaning  over  the  ba- 
lustrades of  the  mid-gallery,  he  amused  him- 
self, for  a  little,  in  watching  the  moving  mass 
of  heads  beneath,  while  the  murmur  of  their 
voices  came  up  in  gusts,  as  the  wind  fitfully 
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lifted  it  up,  ever  and  anon.  But  he  soon  grew 
wearied  of  this,  the  crowd  gradually  diminished, 
and  the  hum  of  their  mirth  grew  less  and  less, 
until,  at  length,  there  were  but  a  few  homeless 
stragglers  wandering  in  the  deserted  Piazzetta. 
The  silence  and  the  beauty  of  the  hour  shed 
their  influence  upon  his  spirit,  for 

Night  looked  on  him  with  her  starry  eyes. 

As  he  gazed  upon  the  shining  train,  his 
thoughts  involuntarily  clothed  themselves  in 
spoken  words — "  Aye,"  said  he,  "  ye  shine  in 
your  courses,  bright  as  the  heart's  young 
hopes,  distant  as  their  fulfilment.  Since  Time 
began,  ye  have  watched  the  changeful  worlds- 
yourselves  tmchanged.  Still  ye  keep  the  im- 
mutable aspects,  which — since  first  the  early 
Chaldeans  read  your  lore,  until  now,  when 
with  more  imperfect  vision  of  the  mind.  Sages 
would  learn  it — ^gleamed  in  beauty  and  in 
brightness  over  this  lower  sphere.  Surely,  in 
the  olden  time,  the  wise  have  communed  wiUi 
the  intelligences  which  rule  ye.     Surely,  to 
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some  are  ye  yet  familiar— smiling  on  them  as 
smiles  a  mother  on  her  children  whom  she 
lores.  For  some,  even  yet,  the  page  of  heaven 
is  legible,  covered  as  it  is  with  records  of  the 
futore  time — mysterious  legends  of  unutterable 
things!  Beautiful — how  beautiful  yon  blue 
arch  gemmed  with  such  sublimities.  Oh,  if  a 
child  of  earth  may  know  your  wonders  and 
yet  live— dimly  reading  them,  for  this  mortal 
sight  is  dull — aid  me,  now  when  I  would  in- 
quire whether  the  cloud  which  casts  its  shadow 
on  the  Gifted  shall  continue  or  dissolve.  Answer 
me^  burning  stars  of  heaven — answer  me  from 
your  chrystal  thrones !" 

As  he  spoke,  a  dark  cloud,  which  had  veiled 
the  hce  of  the  moon,  passed  on,  changing  into 
&  bright  golden  gleam  which  made  a  long  track 
in  the  sky,  and  leaving  the  planet  in  its  fullest 
brightness. 

'^  I  see,  oh  mistress  of  the  heavens !  Thou, 
whom  the  stars  answer  and  the  elements  serve 
"*at  whose  nod  the  lightnings  breathe  forth, 
^^d  all  things  fructify — thou,  who  wanderest 
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lent  in  the  night  and  comest  to  as  nearest  of 
I  the  starry  powers — thou,  whose  angel  is 
abriel  and  whose  spirit  is  Hasmodsi — thou, 
ho  receivest  the  heavenly  influences  of  all 
,e  stars  and  pourest  them  forth  upon  the 
iFth — lo !  thou  host  given  a  sign  which  I  read 

in  a  glass,  darkly."— He  turaed  to  the  four 
lartera  of  the  heavens,  each  time  uttering 
>me  words  in  a  strange  dialect,  and  conclud- 
g  with  a  prayer.  He  had  scarcely  done, 
[len  one  of  the  stars  suddenly  shot  across  the 
.y,  and  his  eye  traced  its  pn^ress  afar  by  a 
ng  line  of  light.  The  portent — for  such  he 
nsidered  it — appeared  to  satisfy  him,  for  as 
:  slowly  descended  fi-om  the  tower,  he  said, 
Aye,  out  of  the  gloom  will  come  the  gloiy. 
shall  cast  his  horoscope  to-night,  for  the  in- 
lences  seem  strangely  in  his  favour." 

Gentle  reader  ! — dost  thou  shake  thy  glossy 
rls,  and  pout  thy  pretty  lips,  as,  having  thof 
r  accompanied  us,  thou  dost  say  it  is  impos- 
jle  that  Agrippa  cotUd  have  serionsly  spoken 
liat  we  report  he  did  speak  ?  We  would  not 
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tax  tbj  patience  or  dim  thy  beautiful  eyes 
—the  stars  are  less  bright  to  him  who  loves 
tiiee ! — with  wearisome  pouring  over  that  bulky 
quarto  of  black  letter  which  contains  Agrippa's 
Tbree  Books  of  Occult  Philosophy,  but,  when 
next  thou  would'st  impose  a  task  upon  him 
who  lives  but  in  thy  smile  and  loves  thy  very 
caprices,  ask  kim  to  examine  that  volume  for 
thee.  He  will  report  to  thee  that  Agrippa 
wrote  it  in  his  youth,  retracted  it  in  later 
years,  and  republished  it,  after  that  retracta- 
tion, with  amendmentsand  additions — he  will  tell 
thee,  that  this  looking  for  portents  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  that  work — 
and  in  the  thirty-second  and  fifty-ninth  chap- 
ters of  the  second  book,  he  will  find  a  very 
profitable  exposition  of  the  magical  powers  of 
the  moon  and  her  influences  upon  the  superior 
and  inferior  intelligences  of  the  heavens ;  natu- 
rally accounted  for  by  the  delectable  assurance 
that,  (not  eschewing  polygamy)  she  "  is  made 
as  it  were  the  wife  of  all  the  stars,''  and  go- 
verns, therefore,  it  may  be  presumed,  by  vir- 
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ae  of  the  {naogBtiTe  of  ber  sex! — Sndi, 
entlert  reader,  be  naj  tdl  ^tee,  sboald  he 
tad  tbe  Tolume : — but,  if  be  doea,  eacjiew  his 
ait  from  that  laaax,  for  doU  most  be  the  heut, 
'hicfa,  while  the  nui^  of  thy  snule  and  the 
haim  of  thy  besot;  are  before  it,  could  tam 
rom  them,  even  at  thy  commaDd,  to  antf  vo- 
ime.  In  soch  a  case,  BeantiM !  is  not  dis- 
bedience  something  of  a  virtue  ?  Try  the 
nestion,  we  entreat  thee,  in  tbe  Coia^  tPA- 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

OLANCEfl  AT  THE  FUTURE. 

Like  the  ChaldeanB,  he  could  read  the  stars. 

BYRON. 

Titian  and  Agrippa  met  at  the  appointed 
time  and  place.  The  protracted  struggle  that 
the  former  had  made  against  disheartening 
difficulties,  shows  that  he  was  not  deficient  in 
strength  of  mind,  and  yet,  though  he  did  not 
anticipate  that  his  visit  to  the  Astrologer  of  St. 
Mark's,  would  involve  him  in  personal  peril, 
he  had  past  the  three  days  since  he  last  saw 
Agrippa,  in  mental  excitement  of  no  ordinary 
kind.  His  religious  feelings,  which  were 
strong  and  sincere,  although  he  did  not  phara- 
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saically  parade  them  —  were  opposed  to  any 
attempt  at  raising  the  veil  of  futurity;  but 
the  anxious  curiosity  to  pierce  into  what  is 
hidden^  which  more  or  less  prevails  in  all 
hearts,  and  the  apprehension  that  if  he  failed 
in  his  engagement  to  meet  Carloni^  it  might  be 
considered  as  induced  by  want  of  courage, 
conquered  all  hesitation,  and  induced  him  to 
keep  his  promise,  and  visit  the  prophetic  seer, 
with  a  resolution  to  believe  no  more  than  his 
reason  would  sanction.  Alas,  for  the  bounded 
vision  of  the  mind  !  The  very  determination 
to  test  the  ability  of  the  Astrologer,  was  akin 
to  belief  in  his  power. 

"  Here,*'  said  Agrippa,  as  they  passed  up 
and  down  a  retired  part  of  the  Piazza^  ^'  I 
have  cast  your  nativity,  and  you  may  keep  this 
interpretation  by  you,  to  judge,  not  only  by 
what  you  may  learn  to-night,  but  by  the  events 
of  future  years,  as  they  are  evolved  from  the 
abyss  of  Time,  whether  there  be  truth  in  the 
conclusions  I  have  arrived  at.  I  erected  a 
theme  for  the  precise  place  and   moment  of 
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your  birth^  by  which  I  ascertained  the  exact 
position  of  the  planets  in  the  Heavens^  at  that 
period.  I  found  that  Venus,  with  a  mighty 
and  benignant  power,  was  then  in  her  exalta- 
tion— that  Mercury  was  in  the  ascendant,  the 
part  of  fortune  rising  near  the  Scorpion's  head, 
and  that  these  two  planets  were  received  into 
trine  with  Jupiter.  Here,  then,  are  the  best 
auspices  : — ^the  royal  Jupiter  advances  to  dig- 
nity.  Mercury  rules  the  liberal  arts,  and  Venus 
leads  to  prosperous  marriage.  When  all  of 
these  are  in  trine — a  rare  conjunction  ! — ^it 
denotes  not  only  success  in  all  the  native  at- 
tempts, but  long  life.  In  addition,  your  ruling 
planet,  Venus,  being  quadrate  with  Saturn  and 
Mars,  can  also  see  that  on  the  day  you  attain 
the  age  of  twenty-seven,  this  conjunction  will 
effect  a  position,  as  regards  the  practice  of  your 
Art,  which  it  rests  with  your  own  ability  to 
convert  into  prosperous  fortune.*' 

Titian  smiled  as  he  received  the  scroll  of  his 
nativity. 

'^  I  shall  not  have  long  to  wait  for  the  fulfil* 
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ment,  Signore^  for  in  a  week,  from  this  day,  I 
shall  have  reached  the  years  you  mention." 

^  There  is  a  power  in  numbers,*'  said 
Agrippa,  *'  which  you  know  not  of— for  time 
consists  of  numbers,  as  does  all  motion  and 
action,  and  whatever  is  subject  to  time  and 
motion.  And  there  is  harmony  in  numbers, 
which  philosophy  alone  can  understand.  The 
number  twenty-seven,  is  especially  a  worthy 
one,  for  it  is  the  multiple  of  nine,  and  the 
multiple  of  three — ^an  odd  number  in  a  treble 
sense,  and  such  are  fortunate  in  nativity.* 
Three  is  a  number  holy  and  uncompounded — 
even  perfection.  For  there  are  three  persons 
in  the  Godhead,  and  three  things — ^beginning, 
middle,  and  ending — ^in  all  spiritual  and  cor- 
poreal things.  Three  is  the  measure  of  time 
— past,  present,  and  future.  Three  is  mag- 
nitude— ^line,  superfices,  and  body.    All  bar- 

*  Shakspeare,  who  teeme  to  have  known  all  arts,  aUodea  to 
this  when  he  says,— 

They  say  there  is  divinity 
In  odd  nambers,  either  natiWty,  chance,  or  death. 
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monj,  is  three  —  diapason^  hemiolin,  and 
diatessaron.  Three  are  the  rulers  of  the  world 
— Oromasb,  Mitris,  and  Aramines,  that  is,  of 
God,  the  mind,  and  the  spirit.  In  intelligences, 
there  are  three  Hierarchies  of  angelic  spirit^. 
Three  powers  are  there  of  intellectual  creatures 
—memory,  mind,  and  wit.  There  are  three 
theological  virtues — faith,  hope,  and  charity: 
three  times — of  nature,  law,  and  grace.  There 
are  three  quartemions  of  celestial  signs  ;  three 
heads  and  three  &ces  to  each  sign ;  three  lords 
of  each  triplicity.  Among  the  planets  there 
are  three  fortunes ;  amongst  the  Goddesses 
three  Graces.  The  weird  women  of  Destiny, 
the  Judges  of  Mythology,  and  the  avenging 
Furies  are  three.  In  the  ordinances  of  ancient 
religion,  and  the  ceremonials  of  ancient  magic, 
the  worship  and  the  spell  were  alike  incomplete 
unless  they  were  thrice  gone  through.  This 
mystic  Three  is  the  key-stone  of  our  own 
holiest  belief. 
^  Nor   less    is  the  power    of  the  number 
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Nine.  So  many  are  the  moveable  spheres, 
according  to  which  sich  is  the  number  of  the 
Muses.  There  are  nine  orders  of  the  blessed 
Angels — Seraphim,  Cherubim,  Thrones,  Do- 
ipinations.  Powers,  Virtues,  Principalities, 
Archangels,  and  Angels,  which  the  prophet, 
Ezekial,  has  figured  out  by  nine  stones  : — the 
Saphyr,  Emerald,  Carbuncle,  Beryl,  Onyx, 
Chrysolite,  Jaspar,  Topaz,  and  Sardis.  Nine 
is  the  climacterical  year,  some  great  change 
occurring  as  that  revolves.  But  these  are 
mysteries  which  the  uninstructed  mind  cannot 
understand.  Content  you  to  know,  Signore, 
that  unless  the  Art  itself  be  wrong — which 
cannot  be — or  you  erred  as  to  the  exact  time 
of  your  birth,  the  horoscope  you  hold  is 
true.*' 

"  But,'*  observed  Titian,  who  had  listened 
with  curiosity  to  Agrippa's  declamation  in 
favour  of  numbers,  "  if  Astrology,  as  you  say, 
can  read  the  issue  of  events,  cannot  you  tell  me, 
not  as  in  an  enigma,  but  in  plain  words,  what 
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are  the  circamstances  which  will  affect  my  fate 
Iq  a  few  days,  and  whether  their  issue  will  be 
&voiurable  ?" 

^You  make  merry,  fair  sir;  but  it  is  be- 
cause you  mistake  the  Art  and  its  powers. 
We  cannot  tell  by  the  stars,  what  may  be  the 
issoe  of  particular  events,  for  that,  to  a  great 
extent,  must  rest  with  the  native.  We  shew 
what  certain  causes  may  produce — what  they 
probably  will  produce — but  the  operation  must 
mainly  depend  upon  individual  free  will.  The 
Art  pretends  to  Knowledge,  not  to  Omnis- 
cience.  This  is  not  the  first  time  it  has  been 
consulted  concerning  the  fortunes  of  an  artist. 
^Vhea  Michael  Angelo  was  yet  a  child,  his 
father,  the  Count  de  Canoses,  had  his  horoscope 
cast  by  one  whose  knowledge  was  indisputable. 
What  was  written  on  the  scroll  that  the  As- 
trologer handed  in  ?  The  conclusion  that  the 
boy's  genius  and  skill  would  produce  wonderful 
and  stupendous  works  of  art.*     Has  not  the 

*  This  anecdote  is  told,  and  the  horoscope  giveD,  in 
Vtttrie*!  Life  of  Michael- Angelo  Baonarotti. 


ent  justified  the  predictioD  ?  While  a  mere 
uth,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Lorenio  de 
edios,  for  vhom  he  executed  sculpture  rinl- 
g  the  treasures  of  antiquity,  and  he  is  even 
w  at  Rome,  on  the  spedal  invitatioD  of  the 
ipe,  to  paint  the  interior  of  the  Sistine 
lapel.  When  he  dies,  the  triple  wreaths  a( 
ulpture,  Painting,  and  Architecture,  may  be 
iced  upon  his  tomb,  linked  with  the  floven 
Poetry,  for  he  has  succeeded  in  them  all." 
It  was  now  nearly  midnights  and  they  pro- 
ided  to  Esteban's  dwelling.  At  the  portal, 
dng  leave  of  his  companion,  Agrippi 
d— 

"You  must  be  anaccompanied  now,  for 
lat  yoa  may  be  permitted  to  see  can  only  be 
beld  by  him  to  whom  it  especially  relates. 
IF,  anxious  as  I  am  to  know  how  ray  predic- 
ns  may  agree  with  those  of  II  Maestro,  may 
nquire,  when  we  agiun  meet,  what  you  leant 
night.  The  utmost  I  can  hear  from  you  a 
!  general  tendency — if,  indeed,  yon  can  re- 
mber  more.    I  shall    see    you  to-moirov 
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night  in  the  Campanile,  and  bid  you  farewell 
until  then.'* 

A  Moorish  page,  of  diminutive  size  and 
most  hideous  aspect,  fancifully  arrayed  in 
his  country's  garb,  mingled  with  a  variety  of 
European  ornaments,  received  Titian  at  the 
Astrologer's  door,  and  appeared  to  have  been 
aw:adting  his  arrival.  Before  Titian  had  time  to 
utter  a  word,  the  negro,  grinning  a  frightful 
smile,  put  his  finger  to  his  lips  as  if  to  prohibit 
speech,  and  then  beckoned  him  to  follow. 
Passing  through  the  long  and  gloomy  hall, 
they  ascended  the  first  flight  of  stairs,  the 
negro  still  leading  the  way,  while  Titian  was  in 
utter  darkness,  save  the  slender  light  of  his 
guide's  solitary  taper,  and  found  it  difficult  to 
keep  up,  through  passages  with  which  he  was 
unacquainted,  with  the  swift  motions  of  his 
dusky  conductor.  They  paused,  and  the 
negro,  throwing  open  a  door,  motioned  Titian 
to  enter.  He  had  no  sooner  done  so,  than  the 
door  suddenly  closed,  with  a  loud  noise  that 
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^  -aj-_—  ar^iiam'-iT^'-i  ^  inii  tz«  enmace 
rui:ti  i^ui  i»-=i:te-^  --;tt.  j£  tzs  KarLeti  by  » 
r— T^    ji'  i-jaic    :i:c::it:   Vir    ii=T:^i.t.  and  of 

jvw  ;T^i  — r-  xrra.  ji  x  r^  sv-ii  ind  laen 
-,..-;-■-  nTO  Tfiii-^ip--:  ^r=i=s»  i  wemed  lii^e 
be  =i^j:F  :nc:>-..-  ^tiil-q  ie   hoii  «CKtini« 

e-jame  im-LiIi:as  3i  ajni;,  Triaa  atLn:reii  the 
kdl  :i-he  3nses!i  aiiisiLian,  ci:r  al':«i:  ai-cus- 
.:nied  31  "ie  cv-nojri  <ii"  5«eee  sonads,  he 
iicoiTic  liiac  3<i  iaii  a-r^r  heard  rirfier  har- 
locijrt  inan,  :iese  ;— :i:eT  cLcjed  h»  raffled 
-t^t  ind  *?i:ti.f-i  Li2i  brj  »  Tolaptnuus  K- 
lae  az.d  i:::iec:;dtf.  1=  wil>:h  tis  mind  became 
e-Msoxd,  *:-±-:=^a  s^^ioed.  Perhaps  this 
raa  tLe  e&vt  L-:enied  to  be  prodaced. 
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The  music  died  away,  and,  almost  before  its 
delicate  echo  was  ended,  folding  doors  opened, 
immediately  before  him,  through  which  beamed 
such  a  flood  of  light  as  dazzled  him  with  its 
exceeding  brilliancy.  At  the  same  moment, 
the  ill-&TOured  African  re-appeared  by  his 
side,  and,  with  the  same  unbroken  silence, 
motioned  him  to  adrance.  He  entered  the 
room  whence  came  the  light,  but  had  no  time 
to  observe,  so  suddenly  was  it  done,  whither 
his  sable  and  silent  attendant  had  retired.  Nor 
had  he  leisure  to  think  upon  it,  for  his  atten- 
tion was  won  by  a  scene  as  unique  as  it  was 
brilliant. 

Fancy  a  lofty  apartment,  supplied  with  fur- 
niture rich  even  to  magnificence — beautiful 
tapestry — rich  tables  of  foreign  woods,  cu- 
riously tesselated  and  inlaid  with  gold,  silver, 
and  mother-of-pearl — carved  pedestals  with 
marble  slabs,  on  which  were  placed  rarities  of 
art  and  nature — seats  of  all  fashions,  from  the 
throne-like  chairs  of  Spain,  to  the  luxuriant 
sofas  of  Persia — glorious  paintings,  in  beauti- 
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fol  frames — statues  and  statue-lite  casts  upon 
which  the  light  fell  through  screens  of  coloured 
silk,  throwing  delicate  and  warm  hoes  upon 
the  marble — Turkish  carpets,  so  elastic  and 
rich  that  the  foot  rather  sprung  from  than  sunk 
upon  them — antique  scrolls,  gorgeously  illumi- 
nated bv  the  labours  of  the  religious  in  the 
middle  ages,  ere  Printing  had  been  created  to 
maltiplr  thought — volumes  of  classic  low 
from  the  Venetian  press  of  Manutius  Aldus— 
and  mirrors,  frt>m  Marano,  in  which  were 
reflected  the  rich  contents  of  that  room,  by  the 
light,  which,  with  softening  lustre,  streamed 
from  a  chandeher  (of  that  beantiftil  glass  which 
had  been  deemed  no  unworthy  gift  forBoyaltj) 
pendant  from  the  gilded  and  painted  ceilinf. 
Fancy  such  an  apartment,  of  immense  extent 
and  loftiness,  as  in  a  blaze  frt>m  the  light  which 
the  fr^uent  mirrors  multiplied,  and  you  may 
have  some  idea  of  that  in  which  Titian  found 
himself  on  suddenly  emerging  from  the  dark- 
ness which  had  previously  surrounded  him. 
He  saw  no  person  in  the  room,  and,  after  some 
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pause  of  expectancy,  atose  from  his  seat,  more 
closely  to  examine  the  paintings  by  which  his 
attention  had  been  immediately  attracted.  Each 
appeared  a  ehef-^ceuvre^  and  he  lingered  long 
over  them.  There  was  yet  one  to  be  viewed, 
— ^it  was  almost  hidden  by  the  shadow  of  some 
crimson  drapery,  and  had  thus  escaped  his  no* 
tice  at  first.  He  drew  near  to  it, — nearer — 
yet  more  near,  and  then  a  jet  of  light  shot  out, 
like  a  tongue  of  flame,  from  a  projection  above 
the  picture,  while,  at  the  same  moment,  the 
other  lights  grew  dim.  Titian  saw,  to  his 
astonishment,  that  it  was  one  of  his  own  por^ 
tndts  of  the  Queen  of  Cyprus ! — It  was  evident 
that  the  Astrologer,  whoever  he  was,  had  a 
taste  for  Art,  and  it  was  equally  clear  that  the 
possessor  of  so  many  and  such  valuable  speci- 
mens could  not  be  a  needy  man.  Titian  turned 
from  his  own  work,  once  more  to  gaze  upon 
the  apartment,  and,  as  he  advanced,  the  central 
lights  agidn  gleamed  with  renewed  brightness, 
while  that  by  which  he  had  been  examining 
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the  portrait  in  the  recess  was  as  suddenly  ex- 
tinguished. 

And  now,  once  more,  that  same  music,  which 
had  sounded  so  sweetly  before,   swelled  out 
again  with  its  alternations  of  softest  and  richest 
tones — ^as  from  the  very  springs  of  melody, 
guarded  by  the  bright    and    snowy-pinioned 
Watchers,  making  the  harmony  in  which  move 
the  spheres.    Beautiful  exceedingly  were  the 
mournful  notes,  faintly  and    fitfully  breaking 
the  deep  silence  which,  as  if  it  were  an  atmo- 
sphere, had  filled  that  mysterious  and  splendid 
saloon.     Wonder  and  delight  kept  Titian  a 
listener— yet  were  the  lovely  sounds  caused  by 
so  simple  an  accessory  of  natural  magic  as  a 
harp  oyer  whose  strings  the  viewless  spirit  of 
the  air  had  passed  her  tuneful  fingers  I 

He  sank  into  a  chair,  his  head  declined  and 
covered  by  his  hands,  listening  to  these  charmed 
sounds,  and  unwilling  to  lose  one  note  of  music 
so  very  exquisite.  And  now  he  was  quite  sub- 
dued— for  Music  holds  the  key  of  Memory — 
and  his  thoughts  were  with  the  distant  and  the 
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dear.    Again  the  music  ceased^  and  he  raised 
his  head.    Within  the  few  minutes  of  his  ab- 
straction, what  a  change   had    taken  phice! 
The  sumptuous  tables — ^the  books— the  manu- 
scripts— ^the  statues— the  paintings— the  mir- 
rors— ^all  that  he  had  seen  and  admired  but 
a   little    time    before,     all     had     vanished! 
The  room  itself,  apparently  contracted  in  size, 
was  now  furnished  in  a  style  of  severe  sim- 
plicity.    In  the  centre  stood  a  small  table  of 
white  marble,  behind  which  sate  a  venerable 
man,  whose  long  white  beard  descended  low 
upon  his  breast. 

The  Astrologer  of  St.  Mark's — for  Titian 
conceived  that  such  was  the  personage  whose 
ludden  appearance  startled  him — sate  motion- 
less as  a  statue,  and  might  have  passed  for  a 
waxen  image,  but  that  his  eyes  did  not  want 
speculation.  His  countenance  was  unmoved, 
but  his  eyes  seemed  to  smile  (if  I  may  use  the 
words)  when,  smitten  with  surprise  at  the 
change  in  a  few  minutes,  Titian  involuntarily 
raised  his  hand  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 
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upon  hit  breast,  aa  if  he  believed  himself  in  the 
bodily  pietenoe  of  some  evil  spirit  and  wished 
to  Exordse  it — that  the  momentary  impuhe 
was  qnicUy  ended,  and,  resolved  to  munUdn 
the  semblance  as  well  as  the  reality  of  an  un- 
daunted mind,  he  returned  the  old  man's  fixed 
ghmce  by  a  look  quite  as  resolute.  Thus  were 
the  two,  hce  to  &ce,  until  the  Astrologer,  as  if 
satisfied  with  his  acmtiny,  waved  the  P^ter 
to  a  seat,  and  in  a  voice,  low  but  deep  and  very 
distinct,  inquired  whence  and  why  he  had 
sought  him  ? 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


THE  MAGIC  MIRROR. 


What  conjuratioii  and  what  mighty  magic. 

SHAKSPBARE. 

"  Nay,  Signore,"  replied  Titian,  "  I  have 
come  hither  to  question,  not  to  answer.  If 
yom-  art  does  not  instruct  you  why  I  am  here, 
it  can  be  of  little  value.  It  may  throw  dust 
into  the  eyes  of  children,  but  cannot  deceive 
the  full-grown  mind  of  man." 

The  ABtrologer  answered,  in  a  mild  and  for- 
bearing tone,  '^  My  son,  if  your  heart  fail  you, 
depart ;  but  unless  you  had  a  secret  belief  in 
the  art  of  which  I  am  an  unworthy  servitor, 
you  had  not    now   been    beneath   this  roof. 
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What  object  can  I  hare  in  deceiving  you?  I 
do  not  barter  my  knowledge  with  you  for 
gold.  Judge,  from  what  you  have  seen  here^ 
whether  1  am  not  in  a  capacity  rather  to  give 
than  receive.  But  it  is  ever  thus  with  Yoatih; 
anxious  to  raise  the  veil  firom  mysteries  which 
were  as  well  left  unknown— troubling  the  waten 
of  life  in  the  hope  of  bringing  up  that  pearl  of 
mighty  price,  enjoyment — ^wooing  danger  and 
on  fire  for  fame — flushed  with  the  heart's  fever, 
Hope,  and  so  confident  in  the  exulting  con- 
sciousness of  early  manhood  as  to  forget  that 
many  years,  and  a  furrowed  brow,  and  white 
hairs  demand,  at  the  least,  the  lip-reverenoe  of 
courteous  words.'^ 

^^  You  will  pardon  a  hasty  expression,"  said 
Titian,  anxious  to  atone  for  his  want  of  re- 
spect.   "  You  will— '• 

«  My  son,"  said  the  old  man,  "  the  oficncc 
that  is  frankly  admitted,  is  that  moment  atoned 
for.  No  more,  I  pray  you.  And  now,  Tiaano 
Vecelli,  again  I  ask — what  would  you  with  him 
whom  men  call  the  Astrologer  of  St  Mark's? 
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Xay^  do  not  start,  nor  look  surprised.  There 
is  no  mirade  in  telling  your  name.  The  gon- 
dolier whose  boat  will  bear  you  home  can 
&thom  a  mystery  such  as  that !  A  third  time 
I  ask,  what  would  yon  with  me  ?" 

^  Frankly  then — ^it  was  told  me  that,  with 
your  aid,  the  Future  might  be  read,  and  I 
would  crave  that  aid,  if  it  may  be  exercised 
without  offence  to  the  ordinances  of  our  holy 
fiith." 

^'You  shall  judge  for  yourself,  Signore, 
whether  it  be  possible,  and  for  any  offence 
against  our  mother,  the  Church,  if  you  never 
commit  a  heavier  sin  than  asking  an  old  man 
to  read  the  stars,  you  will  be  no  more  guilty 
than  the  Holy  Pontiff  himself,  and  many 
Princes  who  call  themselves  Christian.  Is 
your  heart  firm  ?    Give  me  your  hand." 

Titian  advanced  to  the  table,  and  the  vene- 
rable man  laid  his  fingers  across  the  wrist,  to 
inark  the  pulsation.  "  Aye,''  said  he,  '*  it 
^ts  temperately  as  an  infant's.    Now  for  our 
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work^  for  the  hour  is  late,  and  there  is  much 
to  be  done.  Resume  your  seat,  be  silent,  and 
be  bold." 

After  a  brief  interval,  during  which  Titian 
remarked  that  the  hideous  negro  who  had 
piloted  him  during  the  early  part  of  the  night 
was  again  in  the  room,  the  Astrologer  assumed 
a  change  of  his  outward  apparel.  Upon  his 
head  he  put  a  high  conical  cap,  and  in  place  of 
the  long  dark  robe  he  had  previously  wom^ 
put  on  a  sort  of  flowing  alb,  confined  round 
the  waist  by  a  girdle  upon  which  were  em- 
broidered signs  that  looked  like  the  characters 
of  some  strange  language.  Round  his  neck 
he  placed  a  massy  gold  chain,  irom  which  hung 
a  sort  of  gorget  rich  with  brilliant  gems,  and 
terminating  in  a  small  cross.  Before  him  a 
large  volume  was  now  laid,  and  a  long  wand  of 
ebony  was  put  into  his  hand  by  the  negro,  who 
then  lighted  a  censer,  which  he  swung  to  and 
fro  as  he  slowly  walked  around  the  room, 
which  was  speedily  filled  with  the  rich  heavy 
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odours^  and  dense  clouds  proceeding  from  the 
incense.  This  done,  the  dusky  acolyte  re- 
tired. 

Titian  could  perceive  that  while  the  incense- 
burning  was  performing^  the  old  man  bad  knelt 
down  and  appeared  deeply  occupied  in  prayer. 
When  he  arose,  instead  of  resuming  his  seat, 
he  came  in  front  of  the  table  and  repeating  his 
motion  that  Titian  should  preserve  silence, 
waved  his  wand.  Suddenly  the  apartment  was 
involved  in  complete  darkness.  In  a  few  mi- 
nutes, a  curtain  at  the  extremity  of  the  room 
was  slowly  withdrawn,  and  the  appearance 
thus  and  then  discovered  was  sufficient  to 
challenge  admiration. 

At  the  end  of  the  room,  which  was  now  risi'- 
ble,  a  semi-circle  appeared  to  be  formed  by 
seven  beautiful  statues  of  colossal  size.  On  the 
head  of  each  was  a  transparent  star,  from  which 
flashed  out  light  sufficient  to  illuminate  not 
only  the  statue  which  bore  it,  but  a  considerable 
space  around.  These  were  the  seven  Planetary 
statues,  and  the  colour  of  each  star  varied, 
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according  to  the  dignity  of  the  planet  which  it 
represented.  Thus,  in  the  middle  stood  Jupi- 
ter,  with  a  severe  brow^  and  his  star  was  sap- 
phire. On  his  right  was  tlie  statue  of  the  Sun, 
and  that  of  the  Moon  upon  his  left :  the  first, 
crowned  with  a  golden-hued  star,  like  the 
bright  topaz,  and  the  other  with  a  soft  light  like 
the  pearl  pale  and  silvery,  as  when  she 
wooed  young  Eiidymion  in  the  forest  shades  of 
Latmos.  Respectively  next  them,  were  statues 
representing  Saturn,  with  a  rugged  aspect* 
crowned  by  a  pale  star  like  the  diamond ;  and 
Mars,  with  a  ruddy  flame  of  ruby  upon  his 
crest.  The  semi-circle  on  the  right  was  com- 
pleted by  Mercury,  with  the  purple  beauty  of 
the  amethyst  beaming  from  his  forehead,  and 
on  the  left  was  Venus,  with  a  star  of  the  deli- 
cate green  of  her  own  gem,  the  emerald.  And 
by  these  lights,  proper  to  each  planet,  the 
Virtues  were  severally  represented.  Thus,  the 
topaz  of  Sol  manifested  Faith;  the  pearl  of 
Luna,  Innocence;  the  diamond  of  Saturn, 
Prudence;   the  ruby  of   Mars,  Valour;   the 
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amethyst  of  Mercury,  Temperance;  the  eme'^ 
ndd  of  Venus,  Love  ;  and  the    sapphire   of 
Japker,  Loyalty.    Upon    each    pedestal  was 
graven,  in  Greek  letters,  the  name  of  the  planet 
whose  statue  it  supported.    Upon  every  statue 
appeared  the  semblance  of  a  golden  crown, 
and  there  was  a  sceptre  in  the  right  hand  of 
each.    As  the  many-hued  lights  gleamed  upon 
the  marmoreal   features  of   these   sculptured 
representatives  of  the  Seven  Stars,  it  almost 
seemed — so  life-like  were  their  glorious  aspects 
—as  if  they  were  instinct  with  soul,  and  waited 
bot  the  summons  to  speak  and  act  like  the 
divinities  of   the  olden  time.    While  Titian 
gased  upon  them,  the  feeling  which  arose-*— 
amoonting  almost'  to  actual  expectation — was 
that  if  they  should  descend  from  the  elevations 
they  occupied,  and  assume  life  and  power,  he 
wodd  scarcely  be  astonished.    So  great  was 
the  terrible  reality  of  these  majestic  images. 

*^You  see,  my  son,^'  said  the  Astrologer, 
breaking  silence,  ^^you  see  the  images  of  the 
Seven  Planets  which  rule  the  destinies  of  the 
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« 


eighth — that  world  which  we  inhabit  Each 
has  its  proper  power^  each  its  peculiar  attribute^ 
Even  the  gem-like  radiance  streaming  from 
each  brow  has  its  particular  signification.  To- 
night, evoking  other  powers  to  aid,  we  shall 
call  up  the  Spirits  of  the  Elements,  and  ask 
them  to  unfold,  as  far  as  may  be  permitted,  the 
courses  of  your  future  fortune.  Let  us  now^ 
in  secret  prayer,  invoke  strength  of  heart  for 
the  trial  we  shall  dare,  and  let  us  ask,  if  needs 
be,  pardon  from  the  Highest,  should  we  err  in 
what  we  do." 

He  again  knelt  down,  and  Titian,  awed  by 
his  venerable  aspect — his  gentle  yet  command* 
ing  tones — and  an  indescribable  feeling  which 
the  strangeness  and  solemnity  of  the  scene 
excited,  also  committed  his  thoughts  to  prayer. 
When  he  had  concluded,  he  stood  prepared  to 
bear  his  part  in  the  coming  mysteries,  with 
his  mood  materially  changed  from  that  petU'* 
lance  which  had  prompted  his  first  address  to 
the  Astrologer.  He  was  awed  by  the  geniu$ 
loci* 
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The  old  man  now  described  a  circle  with  his 
wand^  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  within  which 
he  took  his  stand*  Titian  he  placed  by  his 
side,  and  each  mystic  figure  traced  upon  the 
floor,  within  that  circle,  was  proceeded  and 
followed  by  what  appeared  to  resemble  a 
religious  ceremony. 

*^The  circle  that  I  have  drawn,  and  the 
figures  I  have  traced,  the  eye  cannot  see — ^but 
you  have  beheld  how  far  the  charmed  ring 
extends,  and  I  desire  you  take  heed,  even  as 
you  value  life,  not  to  move  beyond  it  unless 
1  command  you.  Be  silent,  too,  whatever  you 
may  see»  for  the  first  word  from  your  lips, 
until  all  be  finished,  will  not  only  dissolve^ 
almost  from  your  memory  itself,  all  that  my 
Art  may  bring  up  before  you,  but  there  is  peril 
from  the  interruption  of  the  spell— for  the 
Spirits  whose  obedience  I  shall  demand  may 
not  brook  your  interference.  And  now  I  again 
shall  draw  the  circle — the  third  time  completes 
the  spell — but  before  I  do  so,  take  this  ring 
and  fix  it  in  the  space  you  will  find  reserved 
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for  it  by  the  statue  of  Jupiter — there,  in  the 
centre." 

Titian  took  from  his  hand  a  ring,  plainly  set 
in  gold.  The  stone,  which  had  a  dull  metallic 
hue,  resembled  the  Obsidian  or  Liparsean 
stone  which  Pliny  speaks  of  as  being  used  by 
the  ancients  for  mirrors,  and  reflecting  shadows 
instead  of  images.  Its  siuface  was  smooth.  He 
placed  the  ring  in  the  tapestry,  where  there 
was  a  small  slit  to  receive  it,  and,  by  the 
Astrologer's  direction,  put  the  stone  outward. 
Returning  to  the  circle,  the  Astrologer  retraced 
its  compass — drew  fresh  squares,  crosses,  and 
triangles  within  its  limit-^once  more  bent  upon 
his  knees,  and,  for  the  third  and  last  time, 
passed  his  wand  around  the  charmed  circle 
within  which  they  stood. 

Then,  kneeling  on  the  floor  and  with  his 
forehead  bent  down  even  to  the  ground, 
the  old  man  (while  his  frame  appeared  shaken 
by  strong  excitement)  in  a  low  and  musical 
tone  chaunted  the 
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INCANTATION. 

Spirits  of  the  emrth  and  air. 
Wondrous  in  the  powers  ye  bear ! 
Spirits  of  the  flame  and  wave— 
Of  the  Dryad-haunted  cave — 
Of  the  ralley  and  the  mountain — 
Of  the  desert  and  the  fountain — 
Of  what  has  been  and  shall  be — 
Listen  !  for  I  summon  ye. 
And,  with  greater  might,  compel 
Prompt  obedience  to  my  spell. 

Spirits !  wheresoever  sent. 
Prom  whatever  Element^ 
Whether  sky,  or  wave,  or  earth 
Claim  your  varied  woe  or  mirth- 
Speed,  whate*er  your  missions  are. 
To  this  mortal's  natal  star ; 
Read  his  lore  of  life,  which  lies 
Graven  on  yon  glorious  skies. 
And,  bold  Spirits  !  quick  return. 
Like  Thoughts  to  Memory's  golden  urn. 

tfy  the  spells  this  hand  hath  cast. 
Each  one  stronger  than  the  last — 
By  the  marvels  Mind  hath  brought. 
Prom  the  boundless  world  of  Thought — 
By  the  magic  shapes  which  Art 
Steals  from  Nature's  every  part— 
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Bv  the  loveliness  which  Sonl 

m 

Breathes  upon  the  glorious  whole — 
I  call  upon  you,  with  a  sway 
Which  I  dare  ye  disobey  I 

From  the  sparry  cares  where  Night 
Hides  her  from  the  glance  of  Light — 
From  the  Ocean-depths  where  roam 
Horrid  forms,  mid  surge  and  foam — 
From  the  palaces  on  high, 
Cloud-reared  in  the  azure  sky^- 
From  the  dreary  Abyss  beneath. 
Where  e*en  Hope  is  doomed  to  Death — 
Ye  I  summoii.  Spirits,  all 
Answer  to  the  master  call ! 

Quickly  gather  !^qnicker  still ! 
Like  the  mists  upon  the  hill 
When  the  radiant  day  hath  died 
And  dusky  twilight  reigns  in  pride. 
Quickly  gather  !-»-yet  unseen. 
For  each  bears  an  awful  mien. 
Nor  unwonted  Tision  dare 
View  ye  in  the  forms  ye  wear. 
Answer  this  enforcing  spell. 
But  be  still  iuTisible. 

All  around  your  infloence  cast : 
Raise  the  curtain  of  the  Past 
From  the  dust  of  buried  years. 
Youth's  and  manhood's  hopes  and  fears 
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From  the  weary  pains  of  heart 
Which  hare  wrung  this  child  of  Art, — 
From  the  atrivinga  after  fame. 
Which  have  fiHed  hia  soul  with  flame^ 
Raiae  times  awful,  awful  pall, 
Shew  him  each,  and  shew  him  all ! 

As  the  Astrologer  proceeded  with  this  in- 
cantation^ his  voice — ^faint  and  low^  at  first,  as 
the  murmur  of  the  night- wind,  when  it 
lingers  among,  and  sorrowfully  kisses  the  leafy 
trees,  ere  it  speeds  to  join  the  tempest  on  the 
sea — gradually  assumed  depth  and  power, 
until,  at  last,  its  clear  deep  tones  sounded  like 
an  organ-swell,  and  the  room  was  filled,  as  it 
were,  with  its  volume* 

As  the  chaunt  proceeded,  Titian  heard  a 
sound  like,  he  thought,  that  of  many  rapid 
pinions  cleaving  the  air,  and,  in  the  excitement 
of  the  moment,  almost  fancied  that  now  were 
assembling  the  Intelligences  whom  the  astro- 
loger was  summoning  from  their  distant 
royalties.  As  the  last  words  were  uttered, 
the  various  lights,  from  the  star-crowned 
statues,  were  suddenly  and  simultaneously  ex- 
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tinguished^  and  the  room  would  have  been 
utterly  dark,  save  for  a  brightness  which  he 
now  perceived  to  emanate  from  the  ring  that 
he  had  fixed  in  the  distant  tapestry.  As  he 
kept  his  eyes  steadily  upon  this  light,  he  thought 
the  ring  expanded  gradually.  He  marked  it 
yet  more  attentively,  and  became  assured  that 
it  did.  In  a  short  time,  so  visible  was  this 
expansion,  that  the  stone,  or  metallic  substi- 
tute, had  the  appearance  of  a  moderately  large 
mirror.  He  had  the  utmost  difficulty,  in  his 
wonder  at  this  phenomenon,  in  restraining 
himself  from  questioning  the  old  man  as  to  its 
cause — ^indeed,  it  was  only  by  a  strong  effort 
that  he  repressed  an  exclamation  of  astonish- 
ment. 

He  saw  that  a  mirror  of  antique  form  had 
replaced  the  ring — ^for  he  could  not  believe  it 
possible  for  the  stone  to  expand  to  such  a 
size.  A  dim  cloud  covered  the  surface  of  the 
mirror— like  a  veil  of  gauze.  The  old  man 
waved  his  wand,  the  cloud  slowly  cleared  off, 
and,  images  appeared  upon  the  glass — ^palpable 
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and  distincty  as  if  they  were  the  shadows  of 
material  things  and  beings ! 

Nor  had  Titian  any  difficulty  in  recognising 
the  scene  and  the  persons.  His  heart  leaped  up 
when  he  beheld  the  home  of  his  infancy^  and 
that  first  parting  from  his  kindred,  which  had 
left  its  nn&ding  memory  in  his  mind.  There 
was  the  pale  mother  who  so  often  had  kissed 
the  soft  cheek  of  him,  her  youngest  bom — 
there  she  sate,  grave  and  tearful,  with  his  little 
sketches  on  the  table  before  her,  so  oft;en 
viewed  with  pride  and  hope,  henceforth  to  be 
doubly  cherished  as  reminding  her  of  the 
absent.  There  stood  his  grey-haired  father, 
with  a  smiling  countenioice  vainly  endeavour- 
ing to  hide  the  grief  at  heart.  There,  by  his 
side,  was  his  sister,  with  her  dark  eyes  fixed 
upon  his  face,  and  her  little  hand  clasped  in 
his.  There  was  the  youth,  his  brother,  appa- 
rently the  least  moved  of  all— and  yet  he  was 
sorrowful  at  heart.  There  was  the  old  attend- 
ant  wiping   away  the    tears   she   could  not 
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restrain^  for  she  had  nursed  and  dearly  loved 
the  boy.  There,  too,  he  recognized  an  image 
which  he  knew  for  his  own,  in  childhood — ^it 
seemed  as  if  nearly  twenty  years  had  been 
rolled  back,  and  that  he  was  once  again  placed 
upon  the  hearth  stone  of  his  early  home!^~ 
Form,  feature,  dress — place,  time,  and  circum- 
stance— all  were  the  very  same  as  the  images 
traced  by  affection,  and  kept  by  memory,  upon 
the  red-leaved  tablets  of  his  heart  !* 

The  old  man  waved  his  wand. — ^The  figures 
passed  away  and  the  Mirror  became  dulled, 
but  again  this  indistinctness  cleared  off,  and 
lo  !  another  scene,  and  other  images.  The  ap- 
pearance was  ten  years  later  than  that  which 
had  already  moved  Titian's  quick  spirit.  It 
shewed  another  phase  of  the  painter's  life — the 
aspiring  child  grown  up  into  the  gifted  man. 
There  was  a  magnificent  hall,  in  which,  sur- 
rounded by  a  galaxy  of  living  beauty,  sat  a  lady 

*  All  this,  and  more  than  thiSf  is  now  engraved  upon  the 
red-leaved  tablets  of  my  heart. — Haywood. 
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in  the  sombre  attire  of  a  widow,  and  with  the 
aspect  of  a  Queen*  She,  in  her  rare  loveliness, 
shone  among  and  beyond  her  beautiful  com- 
panionsy  as  shines  the  moon  among,  and  be- 
yond, the  starry  train  of  Heaven.  The  royal 
lady,  thus  exquisitely  fair,  appeared  to  be  sit- 
ting to  an  artist  for  her  portrait — ^he  turned 
round,  and  Titian  knew  the  semblance  of  him- 
self. He  remembered  the  palazzo,  at  Asola, 
where  Catarina,  the  Queen  of  Cyprus,  had  sat 
to  him^  while  her  suite  were  grouped  around  : 
again  he  saw  the  rich  adornments  of  the  place, 
—again  he  seemed  to  hear  the  bursts  of 
music  which,  ever  and  anon,  came  borne  in 
on  the  zephyr's  wings  from  the  beautiful  gar- 
dens ; — again  he  seemed  to  inhale  the  fragrant 
odours  from  the  orange  groves  and  myrtle 
shades  which  had  then  delighted  him — and,  as 
he  recognised  the  scene,  was  again  struck  with 
the  remarkable  fidelity,  even  to  minute  details, 
^th  which  the  Magic  Mirror  brought  up  the 
Past 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE   PAUSE   BETWEEN  OBSCURITY   AND    FANS. 

AIas, 
Despair  and  genius  are  too  oft  connected. 

BY  RON. 

The  reader,  whose  curiosity  has  bronght 
him  thus  far,  may  not  be  displeased  to  learn 
that  we  are  about  turning  to  the  brighter  page 
of  Titian's  fortune.  Henceforth,  we  shall  hare 
to  tell  of  high  and  continuous  triumph — of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  a  renown  greater  than  that 
won  by  the  conqueror's  sword.  The  fame  of 
those  who  think  may  not  always  be  as  eminent 
as  the  fame  of  those  who  acty  but  stiU  it  is  a 
lofty  fame.     And,  in  proportion  to   that  re- 
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tention    was    arrested  by  a  look  from    the 
Astrologer. 

The  old  man  waved    his  wand,  and  each 
time  he  did  so,  some  scene  was  exhibited  in 
that  Magic  glass,   in  which    the  astonished 
l^nter  was  the  chief  person-^in  which  the 
glory  of  his  art  was  yictor-*>in  which  he  saw 
and  knew  that  his  own  renown  was  shadowed 
forth.      The    previous    representations     had 
brought  the  Past  so  vividly  and  truly  before 
him  that  he  could  not  doubt  (however  startling 
the  scenes,  or  beyond  the  wildest  dream  of  his 
ambition),  that  the  Future  thus  revealed  to  him 
was  equally  true.     He  could  judge,  too,  from 
the  time  that  had  elapsed  between  the  first  and 
the  second  tableau;  from  the  appearance  of 
the  child  of  ten  years,  and  the  man  of  twenty 
— as  well  as  from  the  changes  his  own  person 
exhibited  in  the  successive  scenes,  that  there 
was  an  interval  of  ten  years  between  each. 
Nine  times  that  old  man  waved  that  wand  of 
power.    The  transitions    represented    Titian 
graduating    from  childhood  to    extreme,  but 
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vigorous  old  age— could  the  painter  believe 
that  his  life  was  to  extend  to  more  than 
ninety  years  ?  Yet  the  Mirror  indicated  that 
it  would. 

As  the  phantasmagoria  passed  before  him, 
each  scene  wore  the  aspect  of  reality.  If  he 
conld  give  credence  to  the  visions  that  he  saw, 
what  a  bright  and  glorions  career  he  was  to 
ran  !  Bat  the  triamphs  tfaas  exhibited  were 
so  many,  the  success  so  great,  the  glory  so  con* 
tinuous,  and  the  duration  of  life  so  long,  that 
he  scarcely  dared  believe  the  flattering  hopes 
thus  created.  What  forms  of  grace,  what  aspects 
of  beauty  passed  before  him !  What  a  long 
array  of  nobles,  princes,  sovereigns^  with  whom 
he — a  few  hours  ago,  a  despuring  and  disap* 
pointed  man — appeared  upon  fiuniUar  terms ! 
What  images  of  loveliness  and  majesty  grew 
into  form  beneath  his  pencil !  What  triumphs 
of  art  that  pencil  was  seen  to  achieve,  daring 
the  long  hfe-time  which  the  magic  glass  denoted ! 
Could  he  believe  the  scenes  which  were  thus 
brought  before  him,  when  one  of  them  showed 
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the  painter  dropping  his  pencil  on  the  floor, 
and  a  majestic  form,  with  the  Imperial  Crown 
Dpon  his  head,  stooping  to  pick  it  up,  and  pre- 
senting it  to  him  with  the  grave  grace  that  well 
became  his  princely  bearing.* 

Nine  times  the  old  man  waved  his  wand, 
and  nine  phases  of  the  Painter's  life  did  the 
Magic  Mirror  show.  For  the  tenth  time  he 
tried  the  charm.  There  came  across  the  glass 
a  few  indistinct  images — they  rapidly  passed 
by— then  the  cloud  swept  over  and  settled  on 
the  polished  surface — and  the  Astrologer  con- 
dttded  the  spell,  in  these  words,  chaunted,  as 
before : 

It  is  done !  away,  away  ! 
Ere  ye  meet  the  dawning  day. 
Upward — downward — onward — back, 
Each  in  his  appointed  track ; 

*  The  Emperor  Charles  V  professed  a  great  regard  for 
Titian,  and  when  he  sat  to  him  for  his  third  portrait,  ex- 
claimed, "  Thrice  have  I  gained  immortality  from  your 
hands.*'  On  one  occasion,  as  he  was  sitting  to  Titian,  the 
painter  dropped  his  pencil,  Charles  picked  it  up  and  presented 
it  to  him,  saying,  **  Titian  is  worthy  of  being  served  by 
C«sar/' — PMm'm  Atiecdotet  of  the  Houte  o/Auitria. 

VOL.    1.  I* 
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On  die  WETC^  or  ob  tke  wiod, 

*TU1  oot  one  remain  behind  ; 

Sport  with  Berenice's  hair 

At  it  flatten  is  the  air. 

Or,  'neath  Oeean^s  crettiDg  fouBp 

Seek  his  own  accuatomed  home. 

NoUeapirita!  hrateaadbold 
Aa  joar  Genii-aiica  of  oUj 
In  Uiia  dark  and  awful  boor 
Yoora  la  a  terrific  power^ 
In  thia  mjaiery  of  night, 
Yonrs  b  a  eommandinf^  might. 
*-Ye  hare  done  my  purpose  well, 
Anavering  to  this  magic  apellt 
From  commune  with  thia  mortal  day 
Depart,  and  apeed— away,  away ! 

For  the  last  time,  the  same  flottering  sound 
—  a  rush,  as  of  a  mighty  wind— an  odour, 
sweet,  hot  oyerpowering.  A  cartain  fell  before 
the  planetary  statues  and  the  Wizard's  glass, 
and  all  again  became  inyolved  in  gloom^  for  a 
moment.  Suddenly,  the  ill-featured  Moor 
appeared,  with  his  solitary  taper,  as  before. 
Titian  looked  round  for  the  Astrologer,  that  he 
might  express  his  wonder  and  return  his  thanks 
— lo!    the  old  man  had  disappeared.     The 
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negro  showed  him  to  the  outer  portal  of  the 
palazzo,  and  there^  hailing  a  passing  gondola, 
Titian  wended  homeward,  convinced  that  he 
indeed  had  seen  a  master-spirit,  and  beheld  a 
vision  of  power ! 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE   PAUSE   BETWEEN   OBSCURITY   AND   FAME. 

Alas, 
Despair  and  genius  are  too  oft  connected. 

BYRON. 

The  reader,  whose  curiosity  has  brought 
him  thus  far,  may  not  be  displeased  to  learn 
that  we  are  about  turning  to  the  brighter  page 
of  Titian's  fortune.  Henceforth,  we  shall  have 
to  tell  of  high  and  continuous  triumph — of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  a  renown  greater  than  that 
won  by  the  conqueror's  sword.  The  feme  of 
those  who  think  may  not  always  be  as  eminent 
as  the  feme  of  those  who  act,  but  still  it  is  a 
lofty  fame.     And,  in  proportion  to   that  re- 
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nown,  is  the  desire  to  know  how  it  was 
achieved^  what  were  the  trials  that  Oenius  had 
to  sustain,  what  difficulties  it  had  overcome 
—  how  the  laurels  were  won  and  how 
worn. 

The  fame  which  is  not  of  contemporary 
date  may  generally  be  taken  as  well  merited — 
for  "  Time  at  last  sets  all  things  even," 
and  is  a  just^  if  a  severe  arbiter.  It  is  plea- 
sant to  follow  the  gifted  in  their  progress  from 
obscurity  to  fame — to  trace  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  their  genius  and  their  fortunes 
—to  feel  for  their  griefs  and  rejoice  in  their 
joy.  The  glaring  lustre  of  a  tropic  sun  is  less 
delightful  than  the  changefulness  of  one  of  our 
April  days  in  which  the  luminary  struggling 
through  the  clouds  that  veil  him,  breaks 
into  brightness — ^and  thus  we  love  to  think 
of  the  gifted.  We  have  no  sympathy  for  the 
hero  with  the  mail  of  proof,  the  sword  of 
sharpness,  the  cap  of  ubiquity,  and  the  sandals 
of  swiftness,  whom  the  fairy  legend  of  our 
childhood    presented    to   us    as    unconquer- 
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able— for  there  is  no  merit,  as  there  can  be 
no  difficulty,  in  his  triumph.  Thus  do  we 
think  of  men  eminently  and  always  distin- 
guished. They  seem  as  under  a  spell — and  we 
almost  look  for  their  star  in  the  heavens  !  If  a 
man  find  the  wheel  of  fortune  to  stand  still 
for  him,  where  is  Am  merit  ?  What  is  it  but 
the  accident  of  an  accident  ?  But  praise  and 
honour  to  those  who,  in  spite  of  moral  and 
material  obstacles,  make  their  way,  and  enjoy 
success  the  more  for  having  striven  for  it. 
It  is  ^'the  rapture  of  the  strife^'  that  commands 
attention  and  excites  interest.  Adversity  is 
the  school  for  GeniuSy  whichy  HkeReliffion,  seems 
to  reqtdre  persecution  to  prove  its  divine 
origin  ! 

For  our  own  part,  we  confess  that  the  dif- 
ficulties which  clouded  the  early  part  of  Ti- 
tian's career,  give  that  picturesque  beauty  to 
his  life  with  which  unvaried  success  could 
never  have  invested  it.  If,  in  mature  life,  he 
was  the  favoured  artist  whom  sovereigns  loved 
to  employ,  in  order  (as  the  Emperor  Charles^ 
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the  Fifth  said)  that  he  might  give  them  im- 
mortality— ^if  he  was  the  friend  of  princes,  the 
equal  of  nobility,  the  companion  of  the  learned, 
the  praised  by  poets,  the  honoured  by  all 
nations,  and  the  well-beloved  of  his  own  royal 
Venice,  we  may  not  forget  that  the  first  years 
of  his  artist-life  were  clouded  by  disappoint- 
ment and  embittered  by  distress.  In  the  na- 
toral  world,  a  succession  of  unbroken  views 
fatigues  the  eye — so,  in  life,  whatever  is  varied 
and  picturesque  delights  us  more  than  a  mo- 
notony of  unbroken  prospects,  however  beau- 

tifuL 

The  meridian  brightness  of  art  in  Italy  was 
reserved  for  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  which  beheld,  in  the  fulness  of  fame, 
Luca  Signorelli,  the  Bellini,  Andrea  Mantigna, 
Pietro  Perugino,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci — 
while,  at  the  same  time,  was  dawning  the 
genius  which  has  immortalized  the  names  of 
Michael  Angelo,  Correggio,  Giorgione,  Titian, 
and  Raphael.  It  was  a  glorious  era  alike  for 
art  and  letters. 
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How  Giorgione  and  Titian,  at  an  early  age^ 
abandoned  the  manner  and  quitted  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Bellini,  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
Giorgione,  who  was  older  than  his  rival,  had 
also  the  advantage  of  possessing  wealth,  and 
in  justice  must  be  conceded  to  him — whatever, 
or  how  early  were  Titian's  private  essays  and 
exercises  in  the  manner  of  the  Florentine 
school — the  credit  of  having  introduced  a 
novel  style,  which  every  one  could  recognize 
as  more  true  to  nature  than  that  heretofore 
practised  in  Venice,  and  which,  sustained  as 
it  was  by  most  brilliant  execution,  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  art,  at  once  and 
triumphantly.  Thus,  while  Titian  was  yet 
a  student,  Giorgione  was  already  a  distin- 
guished and  popular  Painter. 

Thrown  upon  the  world,  almost  before  he 
had  reached  the  age  of  manhood — with  no  re- 
sources save  in  that  art  to  which  he  had,  from 
his  childhood,  constantly  devoted  himself,  Ti- 
tian had  no  ordinary  difficulties  to  contend 
with.      From  the  time  that  he   quitted    the 
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Bellini,  he  had  resolved  that  no  circumstances 
should  induce  him  to  tax  the  poverty  of  his 
father,  or  the  comparative  wealth  of  his  uncle 
for  assistance  of  any  kind.  If  there  was  pride 
in  this,  it  was  that  respectable  pride  which 
leads  to  independence.  To  adhere  to  this 
resolution  was  not  always  easy,  nor,  indeed, 
was  it  done  without  many  privations.  But 
there  is  a  buoyant  and  sustaining  elasticity  in 
the  spirit  of  youth  which — Anteus-like — makes 
its  bound  from  the  earth  when  circumstance 
has  felled  it,  and  is  *•  up  and  doing'*  when  age 
would  despairingly  lie  down  and  perish. 
Happy  is  it,  that,  with  this  sanguine  tempe- 
rament, Youth  scarcely  pauses  to  calculate  the 
chances  of  success,  but  looks  at  the  possible 
rather  than  the  probable — while  Age,  made 
wary  by  experience,  grows  distrustful  of  its 
own  energies,  and  is  hesitating  to  act,  while 
youth  is  midway  in  the  attempt. 

Perhaps  it  was  well  that  Titian  was  thrown, 
thus  early,  upon  the  unaided  resources  of  his 
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own  mind.  In  art — in  war— in  philosophy 
— in  scieno&-^nd  in  letters^  the  most  eminent 
success  has  frequently  arisen  where  the  means 
appeared  very  unequal  to  the  end.  In  me- 
chanics, it  is  certain  that  many  very  great  dis- 
coyeries^  have  thus  resulted  from  expedients 
adopted  to  make  one  thing  supply  the  place  of 
another.  We  doubt,  whether,  after  a  Painter 
has  acquired  the  elements  of  his  art,  it  may 
not  be  an  advantage  for  him  to  be  cast,  early 
and  unaided,  into  that  world  of  Action  where 
great  difficulties  often  lead  to  great  triumphs — 
where  there  is  so  much  to  be  observed,  so 
much  of  breathing  life  and  beauty  to  be  studied, 
so  much  of  passion  to  be  seen,  so  much  for 
Genius  to  seize  as  his  own  and  stamp  im« 
mortal  by  a  touch  ! 

Courted  and  employed,  Giorgione  pursued 
an  eminently  brilliant  career,  while,  through  nine 
weary  years  of  a  continued  struggle,  the  thick 
cloud  of  obscurity  almost  constantly  enveloped 
Titian.    Sometimes  there  came  the  presage  of 
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a  brighter  day.    Such  was  the  patronage    of 
Signore  Barberigo.     Few  there  are^  bearing  the 
name  and  executing  the  office  of  Patron,  who 
safficiently  consider  what  great  service   they 
may    render    by    words    as     well    as    deeds 
of  kindness.     For  the  sympathy  such  words 
indicate  falls  upon  the  quick  sensibilities  of  the 
gifted    and    the    sensitive,  refreshingly   as    a 
shower  upon  the  parched  earth  in  summer — it 
renews  the  failing  life  of  hope — it  often  serves 
to  mature  fruits  that,  but  for  its  sunny  smile, 
else  would  perish  in  the  blossom.    Thus,  the 
friendship  of  Barberigo  had  often  lightened,  if  it 
could  not  dissipate,  the  despondency  of  Titian. 
Wisely    and   truly    has    Allan    Cunningham 
said  ^' Those   who  befriend  genius  when  it  is 
struggling  for  distinction,  befriend  the  world, 
and    their   names   should  be  held  in  remem* 
brance.^' 

Wealthy,  and  with  a  taste  for  art  and 
letters,  (he  was  the  friend  of  Manuzio  Aldus) 
the   Signore  Antonio    Barberigo  possessed  a 
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refined  mind  and  gentle  manners.  None  had 
a  rarer  grace  in  conferring  a  favour  or  doing  a 
kindness^  so  as  to  appear  obliged,  even  while 
much  obliging.  While  Titian  was  studying 
under  Bellino,  his  w^orks  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  Barberigo^  who  saw  that  the 
young  artist  had  powers  of  no  ordinary  kind, 
and,  as  their  acquaintance  ripened,  made  op- 
portunities of  serving  the  Painter,  whom  he 
considered,  indeed,  in  some  degree  as  a 
protegi  of  his  own ;  but,  while  he  knew  that 
worth  often  pines  without  encouragement,  he 
also  knew  that  genius  is  the  sensitive  Mimosa 
of  the  moral  world.  For  that  reason,  he 
contented  himself  with  the  name  of  Titian's 
friend,  and  avoided  the  seeming  of  being  his 
patron.  Thus,  with  a  consideration  at  once 
thoughtful  and  kind,  he  endeavoured  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  feelings  of  the  Painter,  rendered 
jealous  by  the  failure  of  his  hopes.  When  he 
took  Titian  from  his  humble  rooms  in  the 
Sperezia,  and  gave  him  more  suitable  apart- 
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ments  near  the  church  of  the  Miracoli,  in  the 
Sestier  di  Castello,  he  made  it  appear  as  if  Titian 
were  obliging  him  by  occupying  a  dwelling  for 
which  he  had  been  unable  to  procure  a  tenant. 
He  gave  employment  to  his  pencil  also — and 
the  treasures  which  yet  remained  in  Barberigo's 
ancestral  home,  shew  how  well  the  Painter 
executed  them.  It  was  the  Signore  Bar- 
berigo  who  had  obtained  the  order  from  the 
Pregadi,  that  Titian  should  paint  the  portrait 
of  the  Queen  of  Cyprus.  But,  for  some 
months  previous  to  Titian's  rencontre  with 
Agrippa,  Barberigo  had  been  at  Rome,  on  a 
mission  of  state  to  Pope  Julius,  and  in  his 
absence  all  went  ill  with  the  Painter,  who 
preferred  suflfering  many  privations  and  much 
occasional  distress  to  communicating  the 
exigencies  of  his  position  to  one  whose  kind- 
ness had  so  long  and  liberally  befriended  him. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  self-consciousness 
of  merit  is  its  own  '^  exceeding  great  reward.'* 
It  is  pleasant  to  know,  in  success,  that  you 
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have  deserved  your  fortune,  but — to  use  the 
emphatic  words  of  Keats'  — "  There  is  no 
fiercer  hell  than  the  failure  of  a  great  object.'' 
Scarcely  inferior  is  the  agony  which  racks  a 
noble  mind,  languishing  for  scope  for  action, 
and  languishing  in  vain.  The  fettered  spirit 
dashes  itself  against  the  bars  that  prison  it,  and 
disables  its  own  wing  without  breaking  the 
thraldom !  To  have  the  consciousness  of 
power,  without  the  opportunity  of  exertion,  is 
as  if  when  the  eagle  would  loftily  soar  into  the 
clear  azure,  high  up  where  the  Day-God  shines, 
he  suddenly  found  his  pinions  powerless.  To 
have  hoarded  knowledge,  high  intellect,  and 
strong  imagination,  without  the  means  of  ren- 
dering them  of  avail — to  have  the  fulcrum  of 
Thought,  yet  want  the  lever  of  Action  — 
energies  to  roam  through  space  and  into  in- 
finity, but  cramped  by  the  fetters  of  Circum- 
stance—  hopes  that  would  mount  with  the 
Seraphim,  yet  are  clogged  to  clay  with  the 
worm  —  when    such  are,  it  is  as  if  earth's 
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treasures  were  buried  at  our  feet,  and  we  saw 
but  could  not  touch  the  talisman  which  would 
open  them  for  our  disposal — as  if  a  Phidian 
statue  stood  before  us  in  palpable  beauty,  and 
not  ours  the  spell  whose  utterance  would 
compel  it  into  glorious  life  ! 

Many  may  say  that  this  is  merely  fanciful, 
but  does  not  truth  lurk  amid  the  flowers  ? 
Many  a  noble  spirit  has  ^*  brokenly  lived  on*' 
in  the  sickness  of  baffled  hope.  Obscurity  rests 
upon  many  a  lofty  aim  which  would  have  soared 
immortal. 

But  it  ever  is  for  Genius  to  pursue — and  who 

can   blame  the  pursuit  ? — that    fame    which, 

* 

mount  as  loftily  as  it  may,  cannot  overtop  de- 
sire. When  all  is  won,  how  little  has  been 
won !  Could  we  read  the  hearts  of  the  most 
successful,  what  soul-sickness  should  we  see — 
what  sad  doubts,  what  desperate  straggles, 
what  long  despair. 

When  Columbus,  buffeted  by  every  wave  of 
fortune,  saw  himself  laughed  at  as  a  dreamer, 
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or  rejected  as  an  impostor — ^when  the  treache- 
rous King  of  Portugal   stealthily   sent  out  a 
squadron  to   make   the  discoveries  which  his 
genius   had   anticipated — when   for   his   plans 
there  appeared,    year    after   year,   decreasing 
chances  of  accomplishment — when,  at  the  Fran- 
ciscan convent  near  Palos,  he  begged  ^^  a  mor- 
sel of  bread  and  a  drink  of  water"  for  the 
fainting  child  he  carried  in  his  arms,  surely  he 
suffered  agonies  for  which  all  his  after-success, 
eminent  as   it  was,    could  never  compensate. 
Through  all  these  weary  and  wasted  years,  in 
which  his  youth  and  manhood  were  exliausted, 
his  heart  was  haunted  with  the  dread  that  he 
might  die  with  his  great  designs  unexecuted — 
unattempted.     What,  if  false  tongues  traduced 
him  afterwards,  and  the  Benefactor,  in  chains, 
returned  to  that  Spain  for  which  he  had  found 
a  new  world,  had  he  not  the  consolation,  and  a 
proud  one,  of  having  fulfilled  more  than  ever 
his  wildest  dream  had  anticipated  ?     But,  even 
when  his  triumph  sat  on  the  highest  pinnacle, 
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what  was  it  in  atonement  for  the  Wanderer's 
wretchedness^  when  all  Courts  rejected  his 
proposals,  and,  as  a  Mendicant,  he  entered 
that  Spain  which  his  adventurqus  genius,  as  a 
Discoverer,  was  to  enrich  ? 

When  Johnson — compared  with  whose  in- 
tellect, modern  minds  are  like  the  pigmies  by 
the  side  of  GuUiver — did  "not  live  to  write, 
but  wrote  to  live,'^  what  pangs  were  his,  in  his 
long  obscurity,  as  day  after  day,  year  after 
year  passed  by,  finding  him  poor  and  leaving 
him  struggling!  What  was  all  his  after  dis- 
tinction, when  the  wisest  and  the  noblest 
hailed  him  with  pride  as  the  great  moralist  of 
the  land  ?  Could  he  forget  the  humiliation  of 
sitting  behind  a  screen  (too  meanly  dressed  to 
take  a  place  at  Cave's  table)  waiting  for  the 
eleemosynary  plate  of  victuals  ? 

Yet  ! — a  greater  still  !  When  Napoleon 
wanted  bread  in  the  crowded  solitudes  of  Paris, 
what  was  his  far-Atlantic  rock  of  exile  to  the 
voiceless  agony  of  such  moments,   when  the 
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heart  would  rise  to  the  throat  witih  the  deep, 
deep  pain  of  concentrated  emotions?  What 
was  it?  In  bis  prison^thrall  he  could  look 
back,  with  a  solemn  and  majestic  pride,  on  the 
History  which  he  had  made ;  he  could  see — as 
if  he  were  a  living  posterity,  so  isolated  was  he 
from  the  present,  upon  that  rock — ^he  could 
contemplate  the  deeds  and  the  daring  which 
had  made  his  name  immortal.  But  to  live  on^ 
in  the  dawn  of  manhood,  with  the  fevers-dread 
that  he  might  die  obscurely,  with  his  achieve- 
ments yet  unachieved ! — such  was  his  fear  in 
early  life  at  Paris ;  and  what  could  equal  the 
agony  of  such  a  dread  to  such  a  man  ? 

It  was  thus  with  Titian.  Oh,  the  heart- 
sickness  of  a  mighty  mind,  fretting  at  the 
world's  neglect,  and  wearily  hoping  that  this 
cannot  always  last.  Dsep  in  the  soul  the 
barbed  arrow  festers — deadly  the  poison  which 
it  sends  through  the  veins  of  young  Expecta- 
tion grown  untimely  grey  !  And  who  shall 
estimate  the  strong  seductions  and  fierce  trials 
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of  the  heart  of  Genius  ?  Those  who  are  thus 
eminently  endowed,  live  like  the  petrel,  in  the 
midst  of  tempests,  and  seldom  know  the  quiet 
enjoyed  by  other  men.  How  little  are  they 
masters  of  themselves,  how  much  is  their  will 
swayed,  like  a  stately  vessel,  by  the  surging  of 
the  waves  of  passion  !  What  can  the  minds  of 
ordinary  men  know  of  the  craving  after  excite- 
ment, and  the  high  action  that  makes  fame — of 
the  Maelstrom  of  restlessness,  of  the  quick 
longings  after  sympathy,  which  perpetually 
disturb  such  loftier  minds.  The  prisoned  lion 
rages  to  hurl  himself  upon  some  satisfying  ob- 
ject, and  dashes  himself  against  the  iron  bar- 
riers of  his  den ;  so  does  Genius  disturb  itself 
with  the  maddening  effort  to  achieve  its  desire, 
to  exercise  its  strength.  Yet  such  hearts  are 
to  school  down  their  far  glancing  powers  to  the 
dull  rules  of  duty,  and  if  they  fail  to  teach 
themselves  due  humility  to  the  world's  ordi- 
nances, the  meanest  will  play  the  censor  upon 
them!    Within  the  heart  of  Genius  do  the  pas- 
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sions  throng — sensibility,  love,  ambition,  pride 
— and  when  obscurity  casts  its  shadows  upon 
the  rich  endowments  these  passions  have  ma- 
tured— when  the  worid's  neglect  allows  dull 
mediocrity  to  assume  the  place  where  genius 
should  be  the  honoured  occupant,  is  it  won- 
derful that  every  pulse  is  pain  and  every  breath 
a  sigh  ?  Alas  it  is  the  misfortune  of  genius 
that  its  blessedness  should  be  its  bane :  its 
sensibility  to  suffering  as  exquisite  as  to  plea- 
sure. Tossed  about  upon  the  unquiet  waves 
of  passion,  it  cannot  reach  the  harbour  of 
peace,  except  under  the  pilotage  of  a  trusting 
and  religious  faith. 

Even  in  the  elements  of  mental  success, 
such  as  art  or  authorship  sometimes  wins, 
there  is  not  much  to  satisfy  the  mind.  The 
risk  is  heavy  and  the  gain  light.  Few  are  in  a 
position  to  work  solely  for  distinction  i  and  a 
man  writes  or  paints  against  fearful  odds  when 
he  works  that  he  may  live,  and  overtasks  the 
mind  at  the  imperious  call  of  necessity,  and  is 
obliged  to  think  and  compelled  to  imagine,  and 
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must  crudely  or  hastily  execute  the  cherished 
dreams  and  treasured  schemes  of  his  youth. 
Even  the  most  fortunate,  how  many  trials  and 
doubts  have  harassed  him,  how  little  of  fame 
has  ever  reached  himself— as  in  a  triumph,  the 
hero  who  went  in  the  van  could  see  but  a  scanty 
portion  of  the  crowd  who  followed. 

And  now,  when  no  one  will  question  Titian's 
claim  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  gifted  men 
who  ever  shed  the  lustre  of  rich  genius  upon 
Art,  we  may  imagine  what  bitter  pain  was  his« 
while,  with  a  consciousness  of  his  own  ability, 
he  saw  himself  doomed  to  obscurity  and  neglect, 
which,  having  darkened  the  Past  held  out  but 
the  same  sad  augury  of  the  Future. 

Obscurity  and  Poverty !  They  fetter  the 
free  spirit,  they  blunt  the  loftiest  energies,  they 
chill  the  noblest  aspirations.  Ambition  is  a 
very  mockery,  when  want  is  gnawing  at  the 
heart :  Learning  an  useless  incumbrance,  when 
toil  alone  can  provide  the  scanty  meal;  it  is 
as  if,  in  utter  misery,  a  robe  of  honor  should 
be  cast  on  the  wasted  frame — as  if,  when  the 
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lamp  had  flickered  out,  aromatic  oils  should  he 
brought  to  feed  it.  Chill  penury  weighs  down 
the  heart  itself,  and  though  it  sometimes  be 
endured  with  calmness,  it  is  but  the  calmness 
of  despair. 
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CHAPTER  XIV.    • 


THB     TURN     OF     FORTUNE. 

Meo  Ulk  of  lucky  fortune  when,  at  laity 
(After  the  long  endunnceof  neglect. 
Which  withers,  ere  its  time,  the  hloom  of  hope), 
Fame  crowns  the  worthy,  and  the  word  admits 
That  there  it  Genius  in  the  works  it  sees. 
Oh,  wrong  not  the  prerogative  of  Worth ! 
Say  not  the  fruit  of  all  its  anxious  thought. 
Its  nightly  studies,  iu  heart-wasting  toil. 
Its  anxious  searchings,  and  iu  mighty  power, 
Is  fortune's  chance  and  casual  progeny  ;*- 
Success  is  but  the  offspring  of  Desert ! 

A  FEW  days  after  Titian  had  last  seen 
Agrippa,  and  while  he  was  musing  on  the 
carious  incidents,  which  made  their  acquaint- 
ance a  singular  one ;  remembering,  also,  that 
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this  was  his  birth-day,  when  he  completed  his 
twenty  seventh  year,  and  wondering  whether, 
indeed,  any  of  the  predictions  he 'had  heard 
would  be  fulfilled,  the  Signore  Barberigo  en- 
tered his  studio. 

"  I  returned  from  Rome,  last  night,**  said  he, 
after  they  had  exchanged  the  courtesies  of 
salutation,  *^  and  have  seized  the  first  leisure 
permitted  me  by  urgent  business,  to  satisfy 
myself  that  you  are  well.*' 

"You  are  ever  kind,  Signore,"  replied 
Titian,  "  and  have  only  too  much  consideration 
for  one  whose  solace  in  misfortune  is  that  he 
cannot  be  quite  unworthy,  since  you  allow  him 
to  call  you  firiend.'* 

"  Nay,  if  you  despond,  I  shall  have  little 
hope  of  you.  Brighter  fortunes  may  come, 
even  when  you  least  expect  them.  But  we  can 
talk  of  this  at  another  time.  Leave  your  Art 
for  this  one  evening,  and  join  a  little  festival 
that  has  been  prepared  to  greet  my  return,  by 
friends  whose  society  will  delight  and  cheer 
you.*' 
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*'  I  must  pray  you,  pardon  me,  if  I  decline,'* 
said  Titian  ;  '^  I  am  now  but  a  moody  man, 
who  would  only  mar  your  mirth." 

Barberigo,  complying  with  the  humour  of 
the  Painter,  did  not  press  him,  but  amused 
himself  for  a  time  in  examining  various  pic- 
tures and  sketches  which  had  been  executed  in 
his  absence.  With  two  of  them  he  appeared 
more  particularly  pleased,  and  said  that  he 
should  become  the  purchaser. 

"  I  foresee,''  he  added,  encouragingly,  "  that 
the  time  is  not  remote  when,  even  to  a  friend, 
you  will  not  dispose  of  such  productions  for  a 
price  such  as  you  now  tell  me  exceeds  their 
Talue.  You  will  recollect,  my  dear  Tiziano, 
when  all  the  world  acknowledges  and  rewards 
the  merits  which  I  have  had  the  gratification  of 
knowing  so  long,  that  such  is  my  prophecy. 
Who  knows  how  soon  it  may  be  fulfilled? 
To  ensure  these  two  pictures,  I  shall  imme- 
diately have  them  placed  in  ray  own  cabinet 
— and  to  prevent  the  chance  of  your  claiming 
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« 

theix]5  allow  me  to  pay  you  for  them  no^/^ 
The  payment  was  made — a  liberal  payment — 
and  Barbeiigo  continued,  ''  So  I  hear  that 
your  friend  Giorgione  has  been  employed  to 
paint  the  new  building  of  the  Fondaco  of  the 
German  merchants.'' 

*'  This  is  news  to  me"  said  Titian ;  ^^ but 
what  concern  have  I  in  it  ?  Is  it  not  enough, 
Signore,  that  such  enployment  is  not  for 
me?'' 

««  But  if '' 

*'  Hear  me,  Signore.  I  am  wearied  and  heart- 
wrung  by  my  adverse  fortunes.  It  is  not  that 
I  find  within  me  the  faculties  without  which 
poet  and  painter  vainly  essay  to  produce  what 
may  keep  their  names  remembered.  Even  for 
present  need— except  through  your  generous 
kindness — my  art  cannot  provide ;  and  it  were 
better,  perhaps,  that  I  should  altogether  resign 
a  pursuit  which,  however  I  strive,  is  yet  un- 
grateful." 

**  Abandon  your  art^  surely  you  are  but 
jesting  ?'* 
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^^  No,  Signore,  I  speak  in  seriousness.  It 
woald  be  with  pain  that  I  should  cease  to  be  a 
Painter,  for  well  do  I  love  the  art.  I  have 
looked  upon  it  as  a  mistress  who  would  one  day 
repay  all  the  labours  of  my  youth ;  for,  from  my 
childhood^  until  now,  my  heart  has  been  de- 
voted to  it.  If  I  sought  for  knowledge,  it  was 
that  I  might  augment  the  resources  which  I 
dedicated  to  painting.  If  I  gazed  upon  the 
appearances  of  the  changeful  Heaven — on  the 
serene  or  tempest-stricken  sea— -on  the  forest- 
hills — on  the  vine-covered  vallies — my  chief 
aim  was  that  I  might  make  my  art  pourtray 
their  grandeur  or  their  beauty.  For  this,  alone, 
have  I  kept  myself  heart  free  amid  a  thousand 
temptations ;  and  gazed  upon  the  form  of  grace 
or  the  features  of  loveliness  only  that  my 
pencil  might  transfer  them  to  the  canvas. 
But^  baffled  in  my  hope  of  obtaining  that  fame 
which  is  to  my  soul  what  the  life  blood  is  to 
my  heart,  I  feel  it  vain  to  combat  against  fate. 
I  would  hide  my  failure — for  I  h(W€  failed — ^in 
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some  distant  land^  think  of  fame  as  a  thing 
often  sought  and  rarely  found,  and  only  re- 
member the  few  kind  friends  who  have  striven 
to  make  pleasant  my  paths  of  pain." 

'^  And  what,  let  me  ask/'  said  Barberigo, 
^^  what  sustained  your  hope  so  long  ?" 

"  Love  of  my  art/'  replied  Titian,  '^  which 
still  kept  me  busied  in  attempts  at  improve- 
ment ;  this  has  often  made  me  abandon  the  half- 
formed  purpose  of  laying  aside  my  pencil. 
But  my  hope  had  another  and  a  better  stay — 
dependence  upon  the  goodness  of  that  Provi- 
dence who  watches  alike  over  the  well-being  of 
the  lowliest  and  the  loftiest.  There  was  a  time, 
Signore,  when  such  thoughts  did  not  intrude, 
or  were  unheeded  if  they  did ; — ^but  the  time 
of  trial  brings  them  strongly  before  the  mind 
as  comforters,  and  the  affliction  that  chastens, 
draws  us,  by  a  gentle  compulsion,  nearer  to 
our  God!  I  have  not  been  tried  in  vain,  if 
f^th  has  sprung  from  suffering.  I  shall 
abandon  painting,  for  why  should  I  waste  life 
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in  a  pursuit  which  leads  me  on  a  weary  chase^ 
and  leads  me  on  in  vain  ?'' 
Barberigo  answered  with  a  smile — 
^  I  know  not  why  you  should,  except  that 
the    Fondaco  di  Tedeschi,  which  was  burnt 
down  three  years  ago,  is  now  rebuilt — ^that  the 
external    frescoes  must  be   executed    imme- 
diately— ^that  the  fa9ade   towards  the   Grand 
Canal  is  all  that  Giorgione  has  time  to  paint — 
that  I  have  even  now  spoken  to  several  persons 
in  office,  concerning  you,  reminding  them  that 
the  portrait  of  the  Queen  of  Cyprus,  in  the 
Grand  Hall  of  Audience,  is  from  your  pencil ; 
that  one  of  the  friends  whom  I  wished  you  to  meet 
thisevening,  is  Andrea  de'  Franceschi,  the  Grand 
Chancellor,  who  desires  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance, especially  as  he  had  to  inform  you  that 
you  are  to  paint  that  fa9ade  of  the   Fondaco 
which  is  towards  the  Merceria;  and  that  if  you 
succeed,  your  pencil  is  to  be  employed  for  the 
future  equally  with  Giorgione's,  upon  all  works 
ordered  by  the  Seigniory.    Methinks,  Signore 
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Tiziano  Vecelli^  that  you  will  scarcely  talk  again 
of  abandoning  your  art.'* 

How  Titian  received  this  welcome  intima- 
tion we  shall  not  pretend  to  describe  :  he  did 
not  speak  —  there  was  a  quick  and  earnest 
pressure  of  Barberigo's  hand — ^andthis  was  all. 
But  there  is  a  silence  that  speaks  more  elo- 
quently than  language. 

"  Then  we  shall  see  you  this  evening  ?" 
said  Barberigo,  as  he  quitted  the  painter's 
room.  As  he  retired,  he  looked  back,  and  saw 
that  Titian's  cheek  was  flushed,  and  that  his 
eyes  glistened  with  sudden  tears.  It  is  no 
common  emotion  which  thus  can  cause  the 
deep  fountain  of  maiii  spirit  to  overflow. 

The  intelligence  which  Barberigo  had  com- 
municated was,  indeed,  of  great  interest  and 
importance.  Here,  at  length,  was  the  oppor- 
tunity which  Titian  had  eagerly  desired.  It 
brought  him,  at  once,  into  public  and  direct 
competition  with  Oiorgione.  There  was  the 
disadvantage,  it  is  true,  that  the  fapade  towards 
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the  Grand  Canal  was  more  public  than  that 
fronting  the  Merceria,  and  would  of  course  be 
seen  by  more  numerous  passers-by.  Still, 
Titian  was  confident — ^in  the  flush  of  reviving 
hope — that  what  he  would  do  must  have  many 
beholders,  and  he  had  no  fear  of  the  issue  of 
a  competition  with  his  more  celebrated  and 
successful  rival.  The  consciousness  of  innate 
power  inspirited  him,  and  he  was  so  engaged 
with  speculations  upon  the  coming  competition 
that  he  did  not  observe  the  entrance  of  Agrip- 
pa,  who  said,  ^  I  came  to  see  whether  my 
prediction  has  been  fulfilled.  This  is  your 
birth-day,  and  I  need  not  ask — ^for  I  already 
see  my  answer  in  your  looks — whether  some 
change  for  the  better  has  not  taken  place  in 
your  prospects  ?*' 

Titian  told  him  of  the  intelligence  he  had 
obtained  from  the  Signore  Barberigo,  and 
Agrippa  repeated  his  assurance  that  this  was 
the  event  which  his  own  hand  might  convert 
iato  prosperity.     After  he  had  gone,  Titian 
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was  struck  with  the  exact  fulfilment  of  one 
part  of  the  prediction^  and  while  he  found  it 
impossible  to  fathom  the  mystery,  his  faith 
in  its  truth  involuntarily  increased. 

He  proceeded  to  execute  his  commission 
at  the  Fondaco.  We  have  already  said  that 
the  fashion  of  the  time  was  to  embellish  the 
exteriors  of  public  buildings,  and  even  of 
private  dwellings,  with  fresco  paintings.  The 
subject  that  Titian  selected  was  the  story  of 
Judith,  from  the  Apocrypha.  In  the  design 
and  execution  of  this  painting  he  exercised  the 
best  powers  of  his  mind  and  art.  He  was 
uninterrupted  in  his  labours,  for  while  it  be- 
came the  fashion  to  pay  frequent  visits,  to  mark 
the  progress  which  Giorgione  was  making  on  the 
more  public  fa9ade,  only  one  person  appeared 
to  take  the  slightest  interest  in  the  painting 
which  grew  into  beauty  beneath  the  rapid  hand 
of  Titian.  Signore  Barberigo  had  returned  to 
Rome,  rather  earlier  than  he  expected,  and 
Agrippa  was  the  friend  who  cheered  Titian  by 
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raising  his  hopes^  and  assisted  him  by  judicious 
criticism  and  coimcil. 

Titian  painted  Judith  with  her  "  garments 
of  gladness/' — her  braided  hair  crowned  with  a 
tiar — ''  her  sandals  upon  her  feet/' — "  her 
bracelets^  her  chains,  and  her  rings^  her  ear* 
rings  and  all  her  ornaments,  in  which  she 
decked  herself  bravely,  to  allure  the  eyes  of  all 
men  that  should  see  her/'  when  she  *'  put  off 
the  garments  of  her  widowhood/'  and  went  from 
the  city  of  Bethulia  to  the  tent  of  Holofernes, 
the  Assyrian.  He  depicted  her  with  a  severe 
yet  lovely  beauty,  with  resolve  and  firmness 
upon  her  lip,  and  lofty  purpose  flashing  from 
her  dark,  fiill  eyes^  as  before  her  lay  her 
country's  foe^  heavy  with  sleep  and  wine," 
"  upon  his  bed  under  a  canopy  which  was 
woven  with  purple,  and  gold,  and  emeralds,  and 
precious  stones/' — ^and  in  one  hand  he  figured 
the  uplifted  falchion  which  she  had  taken 
down  from  the  pillar  of  the  bed,  while  with 
the  other  "  she  took  hold  of  the  hair  of  his 
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head/'  and  one  blow  would  destroy  the 
destroyer  and  liberate  Judah  from  the  bonds 
of  the  oppressor ! 

The  painting  was  completed.  Bnt  Titian's 
heart  grew  heavy  when  many  days  passed^  and 
no  one  appeared  to  notice  it — ^when  for  him, 
no  silvery  accent  feU  from  the  rewarding  lips 
of  praise.  While  he  had  been  busied  in  this 
work,  the  excitement  of  the  very  labour  had  sus- 
tained and  cheered  him,  but  now — ^having  re- 
solved that  this  painting  should  decide  whether 
he  was  to  prosecute  or  abandon  his  Art — he 
was  sorely  disappointed  and  dispirited  at  find- 
ing neglect  instead  of  the  applause  he  had 
expected.  For  Worth  receives  just  applause 
with  a  grateful  and  elevated  spirit. 

Titian's  Judith  was  completed  long  before 
Giorgione's  portion  of  the  paintings  on  the 
Fondaco  di  Tedeschi  was  half  finished.  Pride 
or  want  of  curiosity  had  prevented  Giorgione 
from  looking  at  what  his  rival  had  done ; — of 
his  merit  no  one,  not  even    Signore  Barbe« 
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rigo  himself,  was  more  fully  aware.  It  chanced 
that  two  friends  of  Giorgione,  who  were 
excellent  judges  of  painting,  aqciden tally  walked 
through  the  Merceria,.  some  days  after  Titian 
had  completed  his  design.  They  did  not  know 
that  any  other  than  Giorgione  had  been  en- 
gaged upon  the  pictorial  decorations  of  the 
Fondaco,  and  were  alike  surprised  and  delighted 
with  the  bold  design  and  brilliant  colouring  of 
the  Judith. 

Proceeding  to  Giorgione's  residence  they 
found  him  in  his  atelier  surrounded  by  friends 
and  pupils.  Giorgio  Barbarelli,  commonly 
known  as  Giorgione,  possessed  more  extensive 
worldly  advantages  than  many  painters  of  his 
time.  He  was  now  in  the  very  flower  of  his 
manhood,  and  all  contemporary  accounts  agree 
in  representing  him  as  one  of  the  most  gay  and 
gallant  cavaliers  of  Venice.  His  features,  it  is 
said,  were  almost  too  handsome  for  his  sex, 
and  might  have  been  thought  so,  but  for  the 
grace  of  his  figure,  and  his  lofty  stature,  which. 
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owing  to  the  admirable  proportions  of  his  form, 
appeared  precisely  the  standard  of  manly  size 
and  symmetry. 

Perfectly  aware  of  this,  Giorgione  loved  to 
display  taste  and  even  expense  in  his  attire. 
The  nobles  of  Venice  were  forbidden,  by  a 
sumptuary    law,    to  wear,    while  within   the 
bounds  of  the  city,  any  but  the  plainest  garb, 
— suits  of  black  silk,  covered  by  gowns  of 
Paduan  black  cloth,  lined  with  fur  in  winter, 
and  confined  by  a  dark  broad  girdle  garnished 
with  plates  and  buckles  of  silver;  but   Gior- 
gione invariably  was  attired  in  silks  and  velvets 
of  the  richest  texture  and  colour,  and  paid  as 
much  attention  to  his  toilet,  as  if  he  were 
simply    a  petit   maitre    of   the    ^^  exquisite'^ 
dynasty.    Instead  of  the  baretta   (or   cap  of 
black  worsted,  fringed  with  the  same  material,) 
he  wore  a  large  Spanish  hat  with  a  plume. 
In  a  word,  he  affected  magnificence  in  dress, 
and  had  numerous  imitators  among  the  younger 
nobles,  who,  when  on  Terra  Ftrma,  took  care  to 
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compensate  by  the  richness  of  their  dress  for 
the  restrictions  imposed  upon  them,  in  that 
respect,  in  Venice. 

Amid  all  who  surrounded  him  in  his  atelier, 
when  his  two  friends  came  to  see  him,  Gior- 
gione  appeared  pre-eminent,  both  in  stature 
and  garb.  Of  his  appearance  we  can  present 
no  more  appropriate  description  than  Croly's 
sketch  of  his  Sebastian  : 

Never  raptared  Greek 
Struck  from  the  Parian  stone  a  nobler  form ; 
He  looked  among  that  light  and  glittering  swarm, 
A  stranger,  from  a  loftier  region  sprung ; 
His  crimson  Venice  cap  was  backward  flung, 
Letting  the  dark  curls  sport  about  his  brow. 
And  those  who  saw  that  cheek's  delighted  glow. 
The  smile  that  then  his  red  lip  loved  to  wear, 
Had  little  thought  that  tliirty  years  were  there/* 

"  We  have  come  hither  to  your  levee,'*  said 
the  Signore  Andrea  Moncenigo,  "to  congra- 
tulate you  upon  your  admirable  performance 
at  the  German  Fondaco — it  surpasses  all  that 
you  have  yet  done — indeed,  it  surpasses  all 
that  Art  has  yet  produced  in  Venice." 
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"  Nay/'  retorted  Giorgione^  smiling  with  the 
deprecatory  complacency  with  which  pride 
receives  an  expected  compliment,  *'  I  fear  that 
you  view  what  I  have  done^  with  the  partiality 
of  friendship  rather  than  the  strict  justice  of 
severe  and  serious  judgment.  Besides,  the 
work  is  not  yet  complete^  and  your  praise  is 
premature.*' 

'^ Incomplete?—!  should  ratlier  think  that 
it  were  perfection.  We  could  see  nothing 
wanting  to  make  it  a  master  piece." 

^^  What  say  you,  Messires/'  said  one  of  the 
company,  ^^  shall  we  all  go  to  the  Fondaco, 
and  see  this  painting  ?" 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  Giorgione,  "  it  is  not  yet 
finished.  I  have  much  to  add  to  it,  and 
would  rather  that  you  should  postpone  your 
visit,  until  it  be  better  worthy  your  inspection. 
Our  friends  here  are  but  bantering  on  account 
of  the  unfinished  state  of  the  work." 

But  Moncenigo  affirmed  so  positively  that 
what  he  saw  was  not  capable  of  being  added 
to  or  improved,  that  the  company  agre^  to 
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go  to  the  Fondaco  at  once,  and,  by  a  sort  of 
mirthful  compulsion,  took  Giorgione  with 
them. 

When  they  reached  the  front  of  the  Fondaco, 
there  was  a  general  exclamation  against  Mon- 
oenigo  and  his  companion — ^for  it  was  evident 
that  much  of  Giorgione's  task  was  unfinished. 
But  they  directed  the  gondoliers  to  bring  them 
close  to  the  landing  place,  whence  there  was 
readiest  access  on  foot  to  the  Merceria. 

This  was  done,  and  they  all  landed.  '^  I 
told  you,'^  said  Giorgione,  *^  with  a  smile, 
"  that  I  had  much  to  do  here.  But  we  are 
leaving  all  view  of  the  fa9ade  I  am  painting  ?" 

'^  How  can  this  be  ?"  asked  Moncenigo. 
^'Are  not  you  painting  both  fa9ades?  It  is 
of  the  beautiful  and  brilliant  composition 
which  faces  the  Merceria  that  I  spoke,  as  sur- 
passing all  your  previous  performances.  How 
can  you  have  foi^tten  the  most  excellent  of 
your  works?  You  do  it  but  to  sport  with 
us!" 
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Others  of  the  company  took  up  the  word 
and  exclaimed;  ^  Yes,  our  friend  has  a  mind  to 
be  merry  at  our  expense,  and  therefore  dis- 
claims the  excellence  he  has  produced !" 

Moncenigo,  who  had  stepped  back  to  look 
at  the  fa9ade  fronting  the  Grand  Canal,  came 
up  at  these  words,  and  sud,  '*  By  my  faith, 
there  is  some  masking  here,  for  I  have  more 
closely  examined  the  painting  we  have  passed, 
and  almost  doubt  whether  oar  Giorgione  can 
have  touched  it.  Which  of  his  pupils  has 
been  trying  his  hand  ?  Look^"  he  continued, 
backing  a  few  steps,  to  obtain  sight  of  the 
facade,  "  here  is  no  composition  worthy  sudi 
a  stately  building.  Here  the  pencil  has  drawn 
no  intelligible  story.  Here  we  have  only  a  con- 
fused collection  of  incongruous  figures ;  men, 
women,  and  children — ^lion's  heads  and  flying 
angels — winged  griffins  and  fantastic  Cupids, 
all  mingled  together,  without  order  and  with- 
out taste.  The  figures  are  well  drawn,  but 
their  total  want  of  arrangement  makes  them 
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of  little  value.  No^  our  friend  would  have  us 
first  look  at  these  confused  sketches — the 
hasty  work  of  one  of  his  new  pupils,  I  dare 
say — in  order  that,  by  the  effect  of  contrast, 
we  may  have  greater  pleasure  in  behold- 
ing the  severe  beauty  and  majestic  grace  of 
the  noble  composition  on  the  opposite  fa9adey 
of  which  we  spoke.  Ah,  Signore  Pittore, 
have  we  detected  you  in  your  pleasant 
deceit  ?'^ 

With  such  banter  and  many  smiles,  they 
passed  round  to  the  Merceria,  sportively  lead- 
ing Giorgione  in  the  midst.  Though  his 
cheek  had  turned  pale  as  death,  and  he  made 
no  answer  to  their  remarks,  the  merriment 
of  the  moment  was  so  prevalent  that  they  did 
not  notice  him.  Had  they  watched  his  coun- 
tenance, they  might  have  observed  that  he 
looked  like  one  who  had  been  smitten  by  the 
sudden  hearing  of  evil  tidings,  or  astonished  by 
some  frightful  vision.  When  he  stood  before 
the  noble  painting  by  his  rival,  he  examined 
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it  long  and  closely.  Still,  he  spoke  no  word. 
His  friends,  crowding  around  him,  began  to 
pour  forth  a  fluent  torrent  of  compliments  and 
praise.  They  wondered  that  he  gave  neither 
word  nor  smile  in  reply.  A  silence  fell  among 
them,  and  then,  turning  away  from  ihem  he 
said,  in  a  low  voice,  ''The  work  is  worthy  of 
all  the  praise  you  give  it — yet  it  is  not  mine, 
but  my  master's !" 

Giorgione  then  departed,  without  further 
speech,  leaving  his  friends  standing  in  the 
Merceria,  wonder-stricken  at  his  words. 
Speedily  they  began  to  conjecture  who  could 
he  the  artist.  Not  one  of  them  mentioned  the 
name  of  Titian,  so  completely  was  it  hidden  in 
obscurity. 

While  they  were  thus  employed,  a  cavalier 
approached,  and  one  of  them  turning  to  him, 
asked, '^'Perhaps  you  can  inform  us,  Signore, 
who  has  painted  this  fa9ade  ?  We  believed  it 
to  be  the  work  of  Giorgione,  whom  we  well 
know,  and  who  has  just  quitted  us.     He  gave 
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the  artist  the  highest  praise,  but  has  not  named 
him." 

They  received  for  answer  the  avowal  that  the 
painting  was  by  Tiziano  Vecelli. 

Moncenigo  exclaimed,  *' Venice  has  good 
cause  to  be  proud  of  such  a  painter.  What 
say  you,  Signori,  shall  we  seek  him  out  and 
pay  him  the  compliments  which  such  merit 
well  deserves  ?  The  only  di£Sculty  will  be  to 
ascertain  where  he  may  be  found.'' 

They  all  assented — except  the  pupils  of 
Gioi^one,  who  silently  withdrew,  unwiUing  to 
do  honour  to  their  master's  rival. 

''  The  Painter  is  at  hand,"  said  the  cavalier. 
"  You  speak  with  him  even  now." 

Many  a  hand  was  stretched  forth  to  give 
him  a  greeting.  Many  a  tongue  grew  eloquent 
while  thanking  him  for  showing  them  what  Art 
could  do.  The  two  who  had  originally  seen 
the  Judith,  and  brought  the  others  to  view  it, 
came  forward  and  requested  to  be  admitted  to 
his  friendship.    One  of  them  said,  '^  It  is  clear 
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that  we  have  now  two  great  painters  in  Venice 
instead  of  one.  I  am  the  Signore  Contarini, 
and  am  happy  to  engage  the  exercise  of  your 
art  in  my  behalf." 

"  And  in  me/^  said  the  other^  "Titian  may 
know  the  Signore  Andrea  Moncenigo^  with  an 
equal  desire  to  obtain  some  of  the  fruits  of  that 
genius  which  has  executed  this  Judith  with 
a    success  greater  than  any   we    have    ever 


seen.*' 


Others  of  the  party  also  expressed  their 
wish  to  employ  Titian's  pencil,  and  the  Signori 
Contarini  and  Moncenigo  accompanied  him 
home,  where  they  not  only  became  liberal  pur- 
chasers, but  commissioned  him  to  execute 
other  paintings  for  them.  In  all  companies 
they  spoke  of  his  extraordinary  merits,  and 
thus  the  tide  was  fairly  turned. 

In  a  few  days,  all  Venice  thronged  to  see 
Titian's  painting  on  the  Fondaco.  Commissioa 
followed  commission  faster  than  he  could  exe- 
cute them.    Mindful  of  what  had  been  his  own 
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condition,  a  short  time  before,  he  sought  out 
certain  obscure  artists,  whom  he  had  known  in 
his  evil  fortunes,  to  assist  him,  and  paid  them 
liberally  for  their  services.  Now  that  his  repu- 
tation was  fully  established,  the  Seigniory  took 
credit  that  they  had  been  his  earliest  patrons, 
and  invited  him  to  execute  several  public 
works — the  honour,  in  such  cases,  being  greater 
than  the  reward.   But  what  to  him  was  wealth  ? 

« 

—he  had  now  achieved  Fame !  Grateful  to 
that  Providence  in  whom,  through  the  greatest 
depth  of  his  despair,  he  had  reposed  firm  trust, 
Titian  pursued  his  triumphs  without  ostenta- 
tion— for  Genius  is  humblest  when  it  most 
succeeds. 

When  Signore  Barberigo  returned  from 
Rome,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1507,  he  found 
Titian  in  the  bloom  of  a  renown  which,  from 
that  hour,  has  advanced  with  advancing  time. 
How  sincerely  that  true  and  tried  friend  re- 
joiced in  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
Painter,  we  need  not  say ;  and  it  is  only  jus- 
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tice  to  declare  that  Titian  never  forgot  hoW 
much  and  how  kindly  he  had  been  benefited 
by  his  friendship,  at  a  time  when,  but  for  its 
active  exercise,  he  would  have  abandoned  the 
art  he  was  to  elevate  and  the  country  his 
genius  was  to  honour.  To  the  other  and  later 
friend,  who  had  foretold  the  exact  time  when 
his  fortunate  star  would  be  ^'  lord  in  th'  ascend- 
ant,'' he  was  grateful  for  the  interest  in  his 
wel&re  which  had  been  testified  in  such  a 
singular  manner.  As  Agrippa  shunned  con- 
verse  upon  the  subject,  Titian  refrained 
fpom  allusions  to  it,  but,  to  the  hour  of  his 
death,  continued  to  wonder  at  the  peculiarity 
and  fidelity  of  the  predictions — for  year  after 
year  saw  them  in  gradual  process  of  fulfil- 
ment. 

It  remains  but  to  be  added,  in  connexion 
with  the  painting  of  the  Fondaco  di  Tedeschi, 
that  Giorgione's  mortification  was  considerable, 
for  he  refused  to  see  his  most  intimate  friends 
for  a  long  time,  and  wholly  discontinued  all 
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intercourse  with  Titian,  yet  ever  admitted  his 
high  desert,  saying,  *'  He  was  a  Painter  even 
from  his  mother's  womb  !"* 

*  GiorgioDe  died  early  in  1511,  aged  33. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SYMPTOMS   OF  A   HBART-QUAKB, 

Spirits  are  not  finely  touched, 
But  to  fine  issues. 

8HAK8PEARE. 

There  is  no  txuer  aphorism  than  the  oft^ 
repeated  one,  that  whom  Fame  loves,  Woman 
loves  also.  And  this  is  one  of  the  best  and 
brightest  rewards  of  genius,  however  its  tri- 
umphs  be  won,  by  arms  or  eloquence,  by  pen  or 
pencil. 

In  such  cases,  the  abstraction  of  renown, 
rather  than  the  person  who  achieves  it,  becomes 
an  object  of  interest  to  the  heart — as  the  Indian 
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who  bows  the  knee  before  some  rudely  sculp- 
tured image,  pays  the  homage  less  to  the  sense- 
less idolj  than  to  the  unknown  Divinity  whom 
it  represents. 

Much  as  has  been  said,  harshly  and  taunt- 
ingly, of  the  '^  fitful  fancies  '^  of  the  sex,  it  is 
certain  their  love  is  Ies»  capriciously  bestowed, 
and  more  enduringly,  than  ours.  They  are 
oftener  won  through  the  mind;  wCi  through 
the  eye.  Personal  beauty  has  the  chief  attrac- 
tion for  Man,  while  Woman  makes  intellectual 
worth  the  cherished  eidolon  of  her  heart.  If^ 
as  the  scandal  of  more  than  twenty  centuries 
reports,  the  fair  and  eloquent  Aspasia  was 
enamoured  of  Socrates,  even  while  Pericles 
was  at  her  feet,  it  must  have  been  his  sur- 
passing intellect  and  lofty  fame  that  won  her, 
in  despite  of  his  acknowledged  want  of  personal 
attractions.  Nay,  there  is  no  necessity  for  grop- 
ing amid  the  gloom  of  antiquity  for  an  illustra- 
tion; — when  the  tempestuous  passions  of  la 
beUe  Hamilton  were  concentrated  on  their 
latest  object.  Nelson,  surely  it  was  the  glory  of 
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the  Hero  which  gained  a  conquest  the  Man 
-might  Tainly  have  striven  for  ?  There  are  many 
instances  where  the  celebrity  of  a  man  excites 
stirring  interest  in  the  mind  of  an  imaginative 
voman — so  that,  long  before  she  has  ever  seen 
him,  her  fancy  beholds  him  in  the  glass  of  his 
renown — ^her  day-dreams  are  peopled  with  the 
images  of  what  he  has  written,  or  done,  or 
said — upraise,  the  world's  frankincense,  becomes 
valued  as  it  is  bestowed  on  him— and  the  fair 
idealist  is  prepared  to  meet  him  as  one  who  is 
anything  but  a  stranger,  as  one  for  whom  she 
already  feels  an  interest  which  the  breath  of 
Circumstance  may  fan  into  a  warmer  im- 
pulse. 

And  oh,  however  excited,  how  true  as  well 
as  trusting  is  the  love  of  Woman.  Even  when 
she  discovers  that  the  object  of  her  passion 
when  tested  by  reality,  differs  widely  from  the 
eidolon  of  her  imagination,  she  does  not — she 
cannot  abandon  him.  Worthless  as  he  mav  be 
in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  beside,  he  has  some 
redeeming  virtue  in  her  eyes.    He  may  be  con- 
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triumphed,  and  how,  with  a  modesty  which  all 
applauded,  he  now  bore  himself  unspoiled  by 
prosperity.  **  He  seems  not  to  plume  him* 
self/'  added  Agrippa,  ''on  that  wondrous  art — 
in  future  days  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  best 
fruit  of  genius— of  which  he  has  thus  shown 
himself  so  great  a  master,  but,  while  he  gives 
that  best  tribute — a  rival's  praise,  to  the  many 
merits  of  Giorgione — ^is  silent  upon  his  own^ 
and  is  one  of  the  few  in  Venice  who  appears 
unmoved  by  his  own  success.  It  is  stranger 
yet,  that  being  in  the  very  bloom  of  life  and  of 
so  excellent  a  person  that  the  brightest  eyes 
cannot  choose  but  look  favourably  on  him,  no 
one  has  known  him  to  give  even  the  gentle 
homage  of  a  sigh  to  the  breathing  beauty  whose 
semblance  bis  pencil  so  well  depicts.  It  is 
believed  that  he  must  have  some  secret  pas<* 
sion — ^that  there  must  be  some  beloved  one 
upon  whom  he  lavishes  the  affection  many  of 
the  fairest  in  Venice  would  gladly  awaken  for 
themselves.  If  it  be  thus,  he  has  k^t  his 
secret  with  rare  discretion.'' 
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Araicia  said  that  she  had  «€en  so  little  of 
Venetian  society,  as  to  be  unable  to  judge 
^whether  the  fair  ones  of  whom  Agrippa  spoke 
had  minds  worthy  of  $xic\i  a  mind  as  Titian's ; 
her  eyes  had  often  assured  her  of  their  loveli* 
ness^^and  the  Painter  must  have  an  insensible 
heart  if  he  could  view  them  without  involuntary 
sulroiration. 

'^  Nay^  we  may  wrong  him,"  remarked  Bea- 
trice. ^'  There  may  be  some  one  whom  he 
secretly  loves-wsome  one  either  too  much 
above  or  too  far  below  him  ?" 

'*  This  is  more  possible  than  probable, '^  re- 
plied Agrippa.  ^^  In  his  obscurity  some  such 
passion  might  hare  sprung  up,  and  if  its  object 
were  too  far  above  him  by  station  or  wealth, 
it  would  have  been  prudent  then  not  to  have 
g^ven  his  affection  a  voice.  But  he  is  now  in 
a  situation  where  his  name  ranks  as  high  as  if 
it  had  the  proudest  title  before  it,  and  be  is  on 
the  broad  road  to  fortune.  There  is  nothing, 
therefore,  to  prevent  such  an  avowal,  if  there 
were  any  to  make.'^ 
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"  But  his  affections  may  have  been  bestowed 
on  some  one  in  a  lowly  station?*' 

*^  In  that  case/'  said  Agrippa,  ^*  I  am  confi- 
dent that  no  unworthy  pride  would  make  him 
hesitate  to  avow,  in  prosperity,  the  feelings  that 
had  birth  in  his  obscurer  fortunes.  I  should 
rather  believe  that,  even  as  he  says,  his  heart 
is  yet  to  be  won.  Lay  siege  to  the  citadel 
yourself,  Signora — it  may  be  worth  the  con- 
quest !** 

^*You  shall  not  pique  my  curiosity  any 
longer,"  replied  Amicia,  playfully  shaking  her 
little  hand  at  him,  "  for  I  shall  ask  no  more 
questions." 

"  Tou  have  not  told  us,"  asked  her  cousin, 
^^  whom  or  what  this  artist  is  like  ?  Whence 
has  he  come? — what  is  his  age? — how  long 
has  he  been  in  Venice  ?** 

*^  A  dozen  questions  in  a  breath,  Signora ! 
Which  of  them  shall  I  answer  first  ?  Marco 
Contarini,  one  of  the  wits  of  the  Broglio,  whose 
very  notice  confers  fashion,  declares  that 
Tiziano  Vecelli  is  doubtless  the  Apelles  of  this 
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Ocean-Rome,  being  nearly  as  much  distin*- 
guished  in  person  as  by  genius.  Not  a  cava- 
lier in  Venice  is  more  highly  accomplished  than 
Tiziano  Vecelli.  His  education  has  been  of 
the  first  order,  nor  does  he  lack  the  more  re- 
fined adjuncts  that  make  life  agreeable.  To 
hear  hira  play,  one  would  think  that,  like 
Giorgione,  he  was  capable  of  being  as  excellent 
a  musician  as  a  painter.  To  read  his  poetry, 
you  would  fancy  that  the  mantle  of  Petrarca 
had  descended  upon  him.  To  see  his  pictures, 
you  might  dream  that  he  was  bent  on  fulfilling 
the  traditionary  glory  of  the  antique  Greek 
artists.  To  him,  as  to  all  great  men  who  have 
struggled  with  and  conquered  difficulty,  it  ap- 
pears as  if  success  had  breathed  new  energy 
into  his  frame.  There  is  a  brightness  in  his 
eyes,  and  a  buoyancy  in  his  manner,  since  he 
has  succeeded,  which  never  fail  to  win  him 
friendships  among  the  young.  It  is  known, 
too,  that  he  is  of  noble  birth,  which  makes  the 
highest  in  proud  Venice  anxious  to  be  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  him.    The  night  has  past — 
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the  morning  has  brought  sunshine  to  him. 
A  few  weeks  ago  and  his  very  existence  wa3 
not  known  to  many — behold  him  now^  ho- 
noured and  sought  by  all.  Whatever  rumour 
reports  of  bis  worth  is  not  more  than  the 
reality.  But  of  that  you  may  best  satisfy  your- 
selves by  visiting  his  8tudio-^it  has  become  the 
fashion  for  ladies  to  do  this,  although  Titian  is 
said  to  be  scarcely  satisfied  with  such  tributes 
of  respect  and  curiosity,  because  they  inter- 
rupt his  labours.  If  you  go  to  see  him,  he 
may  fancy  that  he  bdiolds  the  incarnation  of 
that  ideal  loveliness  his  mind  so  well  imagines 
and  his  pencil  so  ridily  pourtrays !  For  the  rest, 
Signora,  his  life  is  in  its  early  summer,  his 
years  being  some  seven  and  twenty ;  he  comes 
from  Cadore  in  the  Friuli,  and  has  been  in 
Venice  since  his  childhood." 

Seeing  that  they  were  interested  in  the  sub* 
ject,  Agrippa  further  told  them  some  of  those 
particulars  respecting  the  early  pursuits  and 
recent  struggles  of  Titian,  with  which  the 
reader  has  already  been  made  acquainted.     ^  If 
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ever  a  man  were  born  a  Painter/'  he  continued, 
'*  it  is  Titian*  From  childhood  even  until  now, 
when  his  merits  won  all  praise,  his  soul  has 
been  wholly  in  his  art.  We  know  little  except 
by  tradition  of  what  the  great  painters  per- 
formed in  the  days  when  Sculpture  released  the 
form  of  majesty  or  grace  from  the  marble. 
But  we  may  readily  judge  that  their  excellence 
chiefly  consisted  in  the  faithful  delineation  of 
form^  while,  in  our  days,  the  artists,  elevating 
painting  to  a  level  at  least  with  sculpture,  add 
truthful  expression  and  rich  colouring  to  accu- 
rate drawing.  If  Da  Vinci  excel  in  purity  of 
expression,  he  is  surpassed,  in  turn,  by  Titian's 
luxurious  colouring.  Yet  the  beauty  of  this 
difl&cult  colouring,  like  the  pathos  of  sweet- 
voiced  music,  is  produced  less  by  the  waste 
than  the  husbandry  of  his  means.  There  is 
truths  too,  in  Titian's  pictures.  When  Lysip- 
pus,  the  sculptor,  asked  the  painter  Eupompus 
where  were  his  models,  *  There,'  said  he,  shew- 
ing him  the  multitudes  passing  through  the 
streets, '  there  they  are.     From  nature,  and  not 
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from  art^   must  he  copy  who  would    obtain 
honour  from  pencil  or  chisel !'     It  has  been 
thus   with  Titian:  his  models  are  the  manly 
beauty  and  feminine  grace  which  his  eyes  be- 
held before  him,  and  the  secret  of  his  power  is 
Truth,  treated  by  a  poetic  mind.     He  is  more 
than  a  mere  artist.     He  has  cultivated  letters 
with   success,  (having  studied  under  old  Eg- 
nazio)    and  in    this  he  resembles  Da  Vinci, 
Michael  Angelo,  and  Raphael.    One  of  his  most 
intimate  friends,  the    Signore   Barberigo,  has 
shewn  some  poetry  of  his,  composed  not  long 
ago,  the  excellence  of  which  assures  me,  that  if 
Titian  had  solely  applied  himself  to  song,  he 
might  be  as  the  new  Catullus  of  our  time. 
But  that  he  should  so  excel,  I  do  not  wonder 
at,  for  the  difference  is  small  between  poetry 
and  painting.'' 

"  I  can  see  little  similarity  between  them," 
said  Beatrice.  ^'  A  painting  is  the  result  of 
labour,  while  a  poem  comes,  almost  without  an 
effort^  from  the  mind  of  the  lyrist." 

"  They  are  the  same  :  the  same,  yet  with  a 
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difference.  Painting  is  silent  poetry, 
AND  Poetry  a  speaking  picture — *  so 
nearly  are  they  related.  Painting  addresses 
itself  to  the  mind,  through  the  eye.  To  pro- 
duce poem  or  painting  requires  high  genius — 
nor  that  alone,  but  patient  labour  also.  The 
Painter  meditates  a  great  work,  disposes  his 
figures,  arranges  his  details,  contrasts  his  light 
and  shade,  adjusts  the  drapery  and  the  oma-> 
ments,  marks  how  he  shall  give  the  varying 
expression  to  the  different  features,  and  where 

*  "  Dicitur  enim  pictara  non  aliud  quara  Poesia  tarens  ; 
poetis  vero  pictura  loquena ;  tarn  sunt  sibi  invicem  affines.*' 
^AoRippA  de  incertitadineet  vanitate  omDium  scientianim 
et  artiutn.    Cap.  xzir. 

It  is  cnrious  to  trace  the  travels  of  a  thoughL  The  above 
was  started  by  Aristotle.  Then  came  the  "  Ut  pictura 
podsis"  of  Horace.  The  seatence,  above  quoted  from 
Agrippa,  followed.  In  Englaod  the  affinity  between  poetry 
and  painting  was  noticed  by  Dryden  and  others.  In  France, 
Ronssean  condescended  to  take  the  very  words  used  by 
Agrippa ;  this  has  been  beautifully  noticed  by  one  of  the 
most  nervous  of  our  modern  poets — Ebenezer  Elliott,  of 
Sheffield— -in  bis  spirited  lines  to  Audubon,  the  American 
ornithologist,  thus — 

**  Painting  is  silent  music/*  so  said  one 
Whose  prose  is  sweetest  painting. 
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he  shall  concentrate  the  main  interest  which  is 
to  make  the  pictare  tell  its  own  story — and  all 
this  his  mind  has  painted  before  his  pencil  has 
drawn  one  line.  As  he  proceeds  to  transfer 
the  picture  from  his  mind  to  the  canvas,  im- 
provements naturally  suggest  themselv^  for 
imagination  is  very  fertile,  and  he  continues 
adding  grace  to  grace,  and  charm  to  charm, 
until  the  world  sees  one  of  the  glorious  works 
which  may  challenge  admiration  from  the  pre- 
sent and  the  coming  time.  In  like  manner 
does  the  Poet  labour.  He  does  not  so  much 
sit  down  to  think  what  he  shall  write,  as  to 
write  what  he  has  thought.  His  plot,  his  ad- 
ventures, his  passions,  his  sentiments,  his 
scenery  have  passed  through  his  mind  before  he 
writes,  and  composition  developes  the  com- 
bined results  of  his  previous  meditation ;  for 
poetry  is,  in  sooth,  to  put  the  best  thoughts 
into  the  best  language.  As  he  proceeds,  his 
fancy  often  takes  a  loftier  flight— thought 
creates  thought — afresh  illustrations  rapidly  arise 
• — imagination  soars  heavenward  on  swift;  and 
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strong  pinions-— judgment  corrects,  and  taste 
refines  the  whole,  but  the  gem  of  the  poem 
(often  the  greater  portion)  is  in  the  mind  be- 
fore it  has  been  written  on  the  paper !  Da 
Yinci  and  Titian  execute  their  poems  by  colour 
and  form,  as  Dante  and  Petrarca  made  their 
paintings  by  language  and  harmony.  These 
artists — be  they  poets  or  painters — resemble 
travellers  to  some  hallowed  shrine,  which  they 
reach  at  the  same  time  by  different  but  nearly 
parallel  paths/' 

^^  Your  ingenuity  has  reconciled  the  appa^ 
rent  anomaly,  Signore  Carloni,"  said  Amicia, 
with  a  smile,  ^'  but  you  are  such  a  casuist  as 
to  make  Fiction  herself  appear  to  wear  the 
robes  of  Truth.  I  am  glad,  however,  that  this 
painter*poet,  with  a  heart  of  marble  and  a 
pencil  of  magic — this  genius,  so  enthusiastic, 
yet  so  self-possessed  —  he  who  either  never 
loved  or  loves,  as  the  violet  lives,  in  conceal- 
ment— I  am  glad  that  he  is  not  aU  artist 
Beatrice  could  tell  you  how  we  knew  a  painter 
once,  (it  was  years  ago,  but  the  impressions 
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of  childhood  are  not  readily  forgotten),  who 
could  talk  of  nothing  but  his  pictures  and 
himself,  himself  and  his  pictures,  until,  in 
very  weariness,  every  one  wished  his  tongue 
like  his  pencil." 

"  Why  ?" 

"  Oh  !"  she  said,  with  an  arch  look,  "  be- 
cause his  pictures  said  nothing !  They  had  no 
voice  for  the  heart — they  were  cold,  and  dull, 
and  staring.  But  I  am  weary  of  this  sage  and 
serious  speaking !  Reach  me  that  theorbo, 
Signore,  and  I  shall  try  and  sing  you  the  air 
I  promised  you  yesterday.  You  think  me,  at 
best,  but  a  thoughtless  girl,  so  listen  to  the 
praise  of  Folly.  It  was  sung  beneath  my  win- 
dow, the  other  evening,  by  some  of  the  Car- 
nival masquers,  and  the  words  and  the  air  are 
readily  remembered — rather  than  better  things.'* 
And  then,  with  a  voice  of  more  sweetness  than 
compass,  and  in  a  manner  of  which  expression 
was  the  charm,  the  merry  maiden  sang  the 
following : — 
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WISDOM  AND  FOLLY. 

Which  is  the  better— tell  me,  pray ! 

Old  Wisdom,  with  bis  frown  of  scorning, 
Or  Lsdy  Folly,  young  and  gay, 
As  is  a  8ummer*B  sunny  morning  ? 
One  darU  as  Kigbt ; 
The  other  bright, 
As  joy  o'er  Beauty's  features  flashing— 
One  calm  and  cold ; 
The  other,  bold 
As  a  swift  river,  seaward  daubing ! 
Let  sober  elves  read  Wisdom's  book, 

Until  ite  poppy  pages  tire  them ; 
While  Folly  prompts  me  still  to  look 
On  Youth  and  Beauty — to  admire  them  ! 

Which  is  the  happier  ?— doubt  it  not. 

The  light  from  Wisdom^s  palace  streaming 
Smiles  not  upon  a  happier  lot 
Than  that  from  Folly's  cottage  beaming. 
For  learned  lore 
And  golden  store 
Oppress  the  heart  and  dull  its  spirit; 
Best  gem  of  earth 
Is  bright-eyed  Mirth— 
The  wealth  which  Polly's  heirs  inherit ! 
But  would  the  spheres  in  gladness  roll, 

Ob,  bring  the  maid  and  sage  together — 
Let  Folly  read  hU  antique  scroll. 
And  Wisdom  wear  her  cap  and  feather  t 
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After  this  song,  the  current  of  dbcourse 
flowed  into  various  channels.  But  the  wonted 
spirits  of  Amicia  flagged,  and  it  was  her  cousin 
and  Agrippa  who  sustained  the  conversation. 
Wiled  out  of  a  reserve  and  taciturnity  to  which 
habit,  as  well  as  temperament  had  accustomed 
each  of  them,  they  spoke  well — as  those  do 
who  speak  without  effort.  How  delightful 
thus  to  speak  and  Usten,  when  the  aspirations 
of  the  heart  find  a  voice;  when,  tinged  with 
the  glow  of  feeling,  the  enthusiasm  of  truth, 
and  the  delicate  imaginings  of  thought,  the 
poetry  of  life  is  thus  partaken  by  Beauty  and 
Youth !  Happy  are  such  hours— but  perilous 
as  happy,  for  then,  (subdued  by  the  '^  danger- 
ous softness^'  of  the  time  and  place),  the  heart 
becomes  all  sentient,  and  thoughts  are  bom, 
and  hopes  are  nurtured,  which  eternity  cannot 
annul.  Then^  should  the  words  of  love  be 
whispered,  for  then  is  the  soul  attuned  for 
love ! 

If  the  truth  be  told,  that  wa8  a  dangerous 
hour  for  Beatrice*    That  evening,  when  Agrip- 
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pa's  eye  was   eloquent  as  his  lips^  she  first 
became  gently  conscious  of  the  real  state  of 
her  feelings  regarding  him.     In  his  absence, 
ahe  found  herself  distraite  and  dulL    The  books 
she  loved  to  read  had  lost  the  power  to  fix 
her  attention — her  wonted  occupations  were 
unable  to  chain  her  wandering  thoughts— but 
his  presence  seemed  to  breathe  a  new  and 
passionate  being  into  her.    By  a  secret,  but 
strong  attraction,  she  found  her  thoughts  un- 
consciously linked  with  his.     It  was  as  deli- 
cate a  chain  as  ever  Fancy  forged  for  Love — a 
chain,  light  as  the  filmy  thread  of  the  gos- 
samer, and  just  as  invisible,  but  strong  and 
binding  upon  the  heart  as  are  steel  fetters 
on  the  captive's  limbs ! 

When  Amicia  once  more  joined  in  the  con- 
versation, the  spell  that  wiled  Beatrice  was 
broken.  A  little  later,  they  separated.  On 
their  pillows,  that  night,  both  of  them  mused 
upon  what  they  had  heard  and  said — upon 
thoughts  which  had  been  the  talisman  of  feel-* 
ing— upon  looks  which  spoke,  even  in  their 
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very  silence.  Talk  of  the  uneasy  pillow  of 
guilt — it  may  have  a  deeper,  but  it  cannot  have 
a  more  restless  pain  than  that  of  love,  yet 
scarcely  self-^confessed,  when  the  memory  and 
fancy  are  alike  tortured  for  auxiliaries  to 
strengthen  hope,  and  feed  the  springs  of  pas- 
sion. 

As  the  cousins  sat  together,  a  day  or  two 
afler,  talking— as  ladies  often  will  talk — upon 
trifling  topics,  the  time  hung  heavily,  despite 
their  every  eflFort  to  beguile  it.  Beatrice  was 
the  first  to  feel  that  it  did,  for,  at  the  moment, 
her  own  thoughts  were  not  so  much  pre-occu- 
pied  as  her  cousin^s  were.  She  perceived,  too, 
—for  similarity  of  situation  makes  people  very 
keen* sighted — that  Amicia  was  unusually  grave, 
and  half  suspected  the  cause,  though  not  the 
object. 

"  You  have  lost  your  mirth,  sweet  cousin ; 
why  are  you  sad  and  silent  ?  If  Titian  could 
but  paint  you  now,  for  what  a  mournful  Mag- 
dalen would  the  portrait  pass,  except  that  your 
heart  has  nothing  to  repent  of.     Your  bloom 
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has  fled — ^ah  !  it  came  again  in  that  quick  blush 
just  now.      See,   little    Mischief!    how    you 
tangle  my  silks — and  now  you  are  tearing  that 
harmless  rose  to  pieces — the  flower^  too,  that 
Signore  Carloni's   skill  has  made   blush   into 
beauty  in  this  dreary  wintry  time  ?     What  ! 
not  tell  mCy  dearest  ?    Think'st  I  cannot  read 
the  riddle  ? — not  know  what  steals  the  bloom 
from  the  cheek,  the  smile  from  the  lips,  and 
lustre  from  the  eyes.    Is  it  not  I^ove,  Amicia  ?'* 
Their  eyes  met — the  beautiful  one  twined  her 
arras  round  her  cousin's  neck.  A  little  pause- 
tears  in  those  beautiful  eyes,  like  dew  upon  the 
Tiolets— a  gentle  whisper,  low  and  soft  as  the 
gliding  murmur  of  a  quiet  rill.    And  then  came 
a  disclaimer  of  love,  but  a  blushing  confession 
of  curiosity.     "  I  feared  that  you  would  think 
me  very  foolish,  dear  Beatrice ;  but  ever  since 
that  evening  when  Signore  Carloni  spoke  to  us 
about  Titian,  my  thoughts  have  wandered  from 
their  accustomed  courses  and  turned  upon  him 
— nay,  not  upon  Carloni,  so  do  not  be  jealous 
(ah,  I  see  that  others  can  blush  as  well  as  I) 
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and — and — indeed,  Beatrice,  I  long  to  see  him. 
I  long  to  know  if  he  be  what  my  fancy  has 
drawn  him.  Could  you  not  devise  some  plan 
by  which,  ourselves  unknown,  we  might  speak 
with  him  and  behold  the  wonders  of  his  art?** 

Beatrice,  being  the  elder,  had  a  little  more 
discretion  than  Amicia,  and  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  her  from  this  inclination.  But  Amicia 
again  reminded  her  how  Carloni  had  told  them 
that  many  of  the  YenetisA  ladies  had  visited 
Titian's  studio^  and  indeed  Beatrice  was  herself 
rather  disposed  to  see  him,  and  so — ^it  was 
agreed  that  the  cousins  should  indulge  their 
curiosity.  The  next  point  was  to  consider  how 
they  might  best  do  this. 

They  confided  their  purpose  to  Amida^s 
tirewoman,  who  had  no  idea  of  romance,  but 
some  taste  for  mischief,  mystery,  and  intrigue. 
Bom  in  the  Lido  San  Nicolo,  some  three-and* 
twenty  years  before,  Angiola  (for  this  was  her 
name)  had  not  lived  as  attendant  upon  half  a 
dozen  Venetian  ladies,  or  coquetted  with  twice 
as  many  lovers,  for  nothing.     Yet,  as  matters 
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were  in  Yenicei  she  was  as  innocent  as  could 
be  expected — ^for  a  soubrette,  Tet  it  was  clear, 
from  the  delight  with  which  she  suggested  and 
arranged  the  details  of  the  little  plot  now  en- 
trusted to  her  discretion,  that  she  was  no  no- 
vice in  secrets  less  harmless  than  the  gratifica- 
tion of  a  curiosity  more  natural  than  discreet. 

Angiola  engaged  Luigi  (one  of  her  numerous 
lovers,  and  the  best  rower  on  the  canals)  for 
the  following  afternoon,  at  which  time  there 
would  be  little  chance  of  meeting  any  one  while 
on  their  little  excursion,  as  '^tbe  fashionable 
world  "  at  Venice  kept  within  doors  until  sun- 
set, when  the  Piazza  was  lighted  up.  She  also 
undertook  to  provide  masks,  the  use  of  which 
was  permitted — especially  to  females — long 
black  cloaks  to  hide  the  figures  of  her  mis- 
tresses, and  thick  veils  with  which  they  might 
cover  their  faces  whenever  they  pleased  to  dis- 
pense with  the  masks.  With  all  these  **  means 
and  appliances  to  boot,''  and  a  pretty  confident 
reUance  on  Angiola's   discretion,  the  cousins 
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thought  that  they  might  venture  to  pay  a  yisit 
— themselves  unknown — to  the  great  Painter. 

Certainly,  Eve  has  much  to  answer  for! 
That  fetal  legacy  of  hers — Curiosity^  has  caused 
much  mischief  in  this  world  of  ours,  during  the 
six  thousand  years  that  have  passed  since  the 
expulsion  from  Eden.  If  there  be  anything  to 
be  seen,  any  secret  to  be  unveiled,  any  mystery 
to  be  developed.  Woman  wUl  have  a  peep  be- 
hind the  curtain.  Experience  tells  one  thing, 
however,  which  those  who  argue  in  a  circle 
have  forgotten  or  suppressed — to  wit^  that 
Man  is,  at  least,  as  much  the  victim  of  this 
desire  to  know  everything,  from  the  greatest  to 
the  most  trifling,  as  ever  his  fair  helpmate  was. 
With  himy  it  takes  the  imposing  titles  of  '^  a 
fine  spirit  of  inquiry — a  noble  genius  for  inves- 
tigation— a  strong  thirst  for  knowledge  I"  **  Phi- 
losophy, with  spectacles  on  nose,^'  is  but  the 
very  essence  of  that  curiosity  which  is  sneered 
at  when  Woman  exercises  it  on  trifles.  When 
Galileo  first  pointed  his  telescope  at  the  starry 
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keavens,  curiosity  was  the  motive  power^  and 
so  of  all  the  researches  and  results  which  have 
exercised  the  ingenuity  of  man.  The  only 
difference  appears  to  be,  that  Woman  uses  the 
faculty  on  ^'  trifles  light  as  air,"  while  Man  is  a 
wholesale  dealer  in  it  1  Curiosity ! — ^but  for  it 
where  would  have  been  the  utilities,  the  com- 
forts, the  luxuries  of  social  life  ?  The  wonders 
of  discovery  spring  from  this  source,  the  mira- 
cles of  improvement.  Very  praiseworthy, 
therefore,  should  we  esteem  the  female  pro- 
fessors of  this  great  sciente,  and,  so  far  from 
railing  at  them,  only  lament  that  they  will  try 
it  upon  minute  things,  when  they  might  apply 
it  to  the  greatest.  Let  us  never  again  hear  a 
contemptuous  word  of  the  heir-loom  of  the  sex 
—Argus-eyed  Curiosity ! 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  PAINTBR   AlfD   HIS   VISITOM. 

Books  are  there, 
Picturec,  and  cists  from  all  tbote  statues  fair 
Which  were  twin-bom  with  poetry. 

SUBLLBT, 

» 

It  was  a  dear  and  sunny  day^  early  in 
January,  when  Titian  (lingering  upon  more 
^*  last  touches^'  to  a  portrait  of  the  voluptuous 
beauty  who^  as  the  mistress  of  Signore  Bar- 
berigo^  completely  ruled  that  noble),  was  about 
laying  aside  his  pencil  in  good  earnest.  But 
he  had  been  about  doing  this  for  the  last  hour, 
and  still  he  found  something  to  be  done — some 
additional  effect  to  be  produced.     A  gentle 
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knock  at  the  half-open  portal  made  him  pause, 
before  he  could  determine  whether  it  were 
indeed  at  Ms  door^  so  low  and  undecided  was 
the  sound :  two  females  crossed  his  threshold, 
and  paused  a  Uttle  by  the  door.  Expecting 
them  to  come  forward  and  declare  their 
business  with  him^  the  Painter  neither  moved 
nor  spoke.  A  very  sweet  voice — soft,  gentle, 
and  low  as  Cordeha's— said  «  Signore  Pittore,  is 
silence  the  greeting  that  you  always  give  to 
Woman }' 

The  address  was  rather  abrupt,  but  there 
was  more  of  raillery  than  reproach  in  the 
manner  of  its  delivery,  and^  making  a  gay 
apology  for  bis  seeming  want  of  courtesy, 
Tidan  invited  his  stranger-visitors  to  do  honour 
to  his  dweUing,  by  taking  seats,  and  awaited 
their  further  commands  with  some  slight  anxiety^ 
for  which  the  imaginative  will  be  at  no  loss  to 
account. 

But  the  ladies'  courage,  which  only  a  minute 
before  had  challenged  a  retort  from  the 
FEonter^  had  evaporated  in  the  few  words  which 
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one  of  them  had  spoken :  there  was  a  delay — 
a  murmur  of  consultation  —  a  whisper  of 
mutual  doubt  and  enoouragement**-a  smile  of 
returning  confidence-«and,  at  last^  they  sat 
down.  The  Painter's  curiosity  was  not  gratified 
by  their  nearer  approach^  for  their  long  cloaks 
effectually  concealed  their  forms,  and  the  thick 
veils  they  wore  as  completely  hid  their  features. 
As  they  continued  silent,  he  had  again  to 
demand  in  what  manner  he  could  serve  them, 
and  then  the  same  lady  who  had  addressed  him 
before,  briefly  said  that  having  heard  much  of 
his  fame,  they  had  desired  to  see  him,  in  order 
to  engage  a  portrait  from  his  hand.  He  ex- 
pressed his  full  sense  of  the  honour  they 
were  rendering  him,  and  then,  after  a  few 
such  compliments  of  course,  turned  to  resume 
the  instruments  of  his  art,  and  place  a  blank 
panel  on  bis  easel. 

The  painter's  studio  was  a  large  and  lofty 
room,  silent  as  if  there  were  no  world  outside 
its  walls.  The  efiulgence  of  the  afternoon 
sunshine  came,  ^dth  a  chastened  glow,  through 
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a  tall  window  (the  only  one  left  undarkened^  in 
order  to  command  the  necessary  Hght  and 
shadow)  and  gave  that  ^^  dim,  religious  light/' 
cathedral-like,  which  poets  and  painters  alike 
love.  Every  where,  that  chamber  bore  the 
marks  of  mind  in  its  careless  adornment — ^its 
graceful  non-arrangement.  Titian's  tastes  were 
all  luxurious,  and  even  magnificent.  One  of  his 
first  steps,  as  soon  as  success  had  placed  the 
means  at  his  command^  was  to  abandon  the 
apartments  he  occupied  by  favour  of  Barbe- 
rigo,  and  purchase  a  large  house  in  the  street 
called  Lovera,  the  east  fa9ade  of  which  ad- 
joined the  Arsenale,  with  a  spacious  court  on 
the  west.  Here  he  had  taken  up  his  abode,  and 
here  he  had  fitted  up  a  suite  of  rooms,  richly 
furnished,  in  which  he  painted.  The  saloon  in 
which  the  ladies  found  him  was  one  of  these. 

And  truly,  even  to  these  high-born  maidens, 
who,  from  earliest  childhood  had  been  ha- 
bituated to  splendour,  the  apartment  appeared 
singularly  attractive.    A  large  mirror,  reflecting 
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the  images  around,  seemed  like  a  glorioust 
picture.  On  the  marble  table  stood  a  vase  (the 
costly  Venetian  glass,  inlaid  with  golden  lines 
and  figures)  full  of  flowers,  whose  firagrance 
breathed  faint  perfume  all  around.  By  its 
side  were  books — one,  which  lay  open,  was  the 
Decameron  of  Boccaccio,  but  alas !  no  record 
remains  to  inform  us  whether  it  was  the  Val- 
darfar  edition  of  1471}  a  single  copy  of  which, 
only  a  few  years  ago,  was  sold  in  England  for 
twenty  times  its  weight  of  gold.  A  silver  cup 
(beautifully  chased,  after  designs  by  Michael 
AngelO}  while  yet  a  student  at  Florence  under 
Domenico  Ghirlandaio),  stood  beside  the 
volume,  and  from  the  liquid  ruby  which  yet 
sparkled  in  the  tall  flask  before  it,  there  was 
presumptive  evidence  that  the  artist  was  no 
ascetic.  In  one  corner  of  the  room  stood  a 
cabinet,  curiously  painted  and  gilt  in  the 
eastern  feshion,  and  upon  it  lay  his  crimson 
cap  of  velvet,  with  its  overshadowing  plume  of 
white.    On  the  ground  were  a  mandolin,  a 
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masky  a  Turkish  sabre  (with  those  waving  lines 
of  blue  across  the  cunred  blade  which  stamp 
its  value),  the  handle  fancifully  carved  into  the 
figure  of  a  crocodile's  head,  with  emerald 
eyes. 

Casts  of  arms,  feet,  hands  and  heads  were 
scattered  around — some  on  the  tables,  some  on 
the  floor,  and  many  suspended  against  the 
walls.    There,  too. 

Like  things  of  immortality 
Stood  itatueSy  in  their  master's  soul  enshrined. 

In  that  bright  confusion  there  was  a  pic- 
turesque contrast  and  harmony  the  reverse  of 
unpleasing.  A  lady^s  silken  glove,  such  as  a 
true  knight  might  bear  on  his  helm  as  a  gage 
d'amour,  lay  beside  a  gauntlet  of  mail,  seem- 
ingly fitted  for  the  hand  that  would  defend 
that  soft  token  to  the  death.  A  shield,  dinted 
by  many  a  battle,  rested  by  one  of  those 
Indian  fiins,  made  of  bright-hued  feathers, 
which  the  fair  dames  of  Venice  were  accustomed 
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to  use  wheu  their  cheeks  grew  warm  from  the 
sunny  air,  or  the  blush  of  passion,  or  the  flush 
of  jealousy.  The  light  gleamed  on  a  bright 
cuirass  of  steel,  from  which  hung  the  gay  jacket 
of  a  gondolier, — 


And  on  the  ample  walls  around,  there  lay 
FaintiogSa  the  poesy  of  mightiest  thought. 


from  the  formal  drawing  and  laboured  execution 
of  the  Greek  school  (the  colours  strangely 
contrasting  with  the  golden  ground  which 
threw  the  designs  into  relief)  to  the  bolder  and 
more  brilliant  effects  of  the  Venetian  pencil. 
In  a  recess  was  a  lay  figure,  negligentiy  co- 
vered by  a  mande  of  the  rich  velyet  of 
Genoa,  embroidered  in  gold — in  sooth,  the 
state  robe  of  the  Chancellor  Franceschi,  who 
was  then  sitting  to  Titian  for  his  portrait* 
There  stood  close  by  it  a  full  suit  of  flexible 
chain  armour,  with  a  modem  arquebuse  resting 
against  it. 
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The  portrait  of  Signore  Barberigo's  beau- 
tiful mistress  still  remained  upon  the  easel. 
'Hie  light  fell  gently  upon  it,  touching,  with 
exquisite  effect,  the  bright  tresses  that  shaded 
the  fair  brow,  the  blooming  cheek  of  peachy 
the  pouting  lips  of  rose.  In  fine  relief  to  the 
brilliancy  of  that  limned  loveliness,  and  the 
other  accessories  which  we  have  mentioned 
rather  than  described,  were  the  lady-yisitors, 
in  their  sombre  cloaks,  with  their  features  still 
covered  by  the  veils.  At  that  moment,  with 
its  picturesque  confusion,  and  the  pecu- 
liar play  of  the  light  upon  pictures,  armour, 
sculpture,  ornaments,  furniture,  and  figures, 
that  studio  was  what  Rembrandt  would  have 
loved  to  painty  in  it  was  developed  the  cMar^ 
oscuro  so  admirably. 

To  Titian's  visitors — ^in  whom,  long  since> 
the  reader  must  have  recognized  Beatrice  and 
Amicia  de  Orsino— such  a  scene  was  as  de* 
lightful  as  new.  It  seemed  to  them  as  if  they 
had  suddenly  stepped  from  the  world  of  cold 
reality  into  another,   where  Imagination  was 
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the  presiding  deity.  It  was  a  pleasing  cariosity 
with  which  they  rapidly  viewed  the  apartment, 
and  then  turned  to  glance  at  its  occupant — 
perhaps,  one  of  them  had  chiefly  looked  at 
httn. 

While  he  was  adjusting  the  panel  or  the 
canvas  on  which  he  was  about  to  paint,  they 
had  full  opportunity  of  noticing  his  appearance. 
It  would  have  been  difficult,  from  among  the 
iliie  of  the  Venetian  noblesse,  to  select  a  cava- 
lier of  more  manly  bearing,  courtly  manners, 
and  personal  advantages  than  Titian.  He  was 
now  in  the  early  summer  of  manhood,  the 
glow  of  rich  maturity  was  on  his  cheek,  and 
the  consciousness  of  success  gave  a  gay 
freedom  to  his  glance  and  air.  Early  habi- 
tuated to  the  freedom  of  a  mountain  life,  he 
had  often  been  won  back  to  his  ^'  home  of 
hills,^'  from  the  closer  air  and  petty  vexations 
of  the  city.  Thus  were  counteracted,  in  a 
greiit  degree,  the  enervating  effects  of  dose 
attention  to  his  art,  and  the  corroding  cares  of 
prolonged  disappointment.     Thus,  too,  while 
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the  springs  of  health  were  invigorated^  he 
constantly  saw  Nature  in  her  countless  forms 
of  loveliness — those  variations  of  beauty  which 
fixed  their  undying  memory  in  his  heart,  and 
inspired  his  pencil.  His  features  were  regular^ 
rather  than  strikingly  handsome.  The  ex- 
pression of  his  eyes  was  decidedly  gentle,  but 
there  was  a  haughtiness  about  his  lips,  which, 
in  their  compression,  gave  an  idea  of  energy 
and  firmness.  His  forehead --the  throne  of 
thought — was  broad,  and  full  rather  than  lofty. 
His  hair  was  dark,  and,  according  to  the 
graceful  fashion  of  the  time,  was  arranged  in 
falls  of  thick  curls,  such  as,  more  than  a  cen- 
tury later,  were  imitated  by  art.  His  dress 
might  have  rendered  him  liable  to  the  impu- 
tation of  personal  vanity — ^for  its  materials 
were  rich,  and  its  arrangement  and  fashion 
were  tasteful :  it  was  well  calculated  to  display 
to  all  advantage  a  stature  above  the  ordinary 
height,  and  a  figure  which,  strong  but  not 
robust,  possessed  elegance  and  grace.    It  must 
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be  admitted,  indeed — ^in  a  confidential  whisper^ 
of  course — that  at  this  time,  even  in  the  first 
flush  of  his  better  fortunes,  the  great  Painter 
had  been  suspected  of  being  nearly  as  proud 
of  his  person  as  his  pencil !  Richly  attired, 
surrounded  with  the  elegances  which  friend- 
ship had  bestowed,  and  wealth  provided, 
Tiziano  Vecelli  appeared  more  like  a  high-boni 
cavalier,  than  the  follower  of  an  art  whose 
labours  are  many,  whose  honours  are  pain- 
fuQy  won,  and  whose  rewards  are  too 
scanty. 

His  arrangements  completed — they  did  not 
occupy  more  than  a  few  minutes — ^Titian  turned 
round  to  address  his  visitors.  Admiration  kept 
him  mute  for  a  short  space. 

The  fair  maidens  had  thrown  back  their 
cloaks,  and  Amicia  was  just  in  the  act  of 
withdrawing  her  veil,  when  Titian  first  beheld 
her  face.  She  stood  before  him  in  the  pride 
of  luxuriant  loveliness — a  loveliness  which, 
while  it  could  not  be  ignorant  of  its  own  beau- 
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tiful  existence,  was  all  unconscious  of  the  great 
extent  of  its  power.    Her  tresses — dark  as  the 
ebon  night ;  her  brow — dear  as  a  white  cloud 
in  a  summer  jsky ;  her  cheek— its  transparent 
bloom  rivalling  the  soft  glow  of  the  rosy  even- 
ing; her  hands — ^small  and  sculpturally  fair; 
her    eyes     so    '^  softly,    darkly,    beautifully 
blue;'' — these  are  charms  in  which,  to  Titian, 
all  eye  for  whatever  was  most  lovely,  there  was 
an  entrancing  spell,  as  he  gazed  on  this  young 
and  innocent  girl,  fair  as  the  best  and  brightest 
dream  his  imagination  ever  fancied.     His  own 
pencil  has  given  a  limned  reflection  of  that 
exquisite  beauty,  which  yet,  though  more  than 
three  centuries  have  elapsed,  literally  dazzles 
the  sight,  but,  if  words  could  describe  it,  none 
more  adequate  than  the  lines  of  Shelley, — 

A  loyely  lady  garmented  in  light 

From  ber  ovn  beauty — deep  her  eyes,  as  are 

Two  openings  of  unfathomable  night 

Seen  through  a  tempest's  cloyen  roof — her  hair 

Dark— the  dim  brain  whirls  dizzy  with  delight 
Picturing  her  form !  her  soft  smiles  shone  afar. 

And  her  low  voice  was  heard  like  lore. 
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Havingy  in  a  previous  chapter,  described  the 
beaaty  of  Amida,  or,  rather  the  character  of 
that  beauty,  for  to  describe  womanly  loveli- 
ness is  as  difficult  as  to  paint  a  sunbeam — ^it 
need  only  be  added,  that  her  unadorned  but 
most  becoming  dress  suited  her  charms  well, 
as  it  did  not  overpower  them,  and  made  her 
appear  what  Horace  has  so  untranslateably 
expressed  in  the  two  words,  ^  dmplex  tnun- 
ditiis/'  As  Titian  gazed  upon  her,  until  her 
blush  told  him  that,  in  courtesy,  he  might  gaze 
no  longer,  he  sighed  at  the  sad  and  sudden 
thought  that  she  must  be  to  him  but  as  one 
of  the  beautiful  birds,  from  a  distant  clime, 
which  on  swift  pinions  sometimes  rush  by  the 
mariner,  far  out  on  the  lonely  sea,  and  are 
never  heard  of  more  1 

After  a  few  words,  which  appeared  to  re-as- 
sure her,  he  led  Amicia  to  a  seat  more  elevated 
than  the  others,  and  then  commenced  her 
portrait.  While  he  was  sketching  the  out- 
lines, he  gradually  beguiled  the  ladies  into  con^ 
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versation. — ^Let  me  be  a  true  historian.  It  was 
Beatrice  who  chiefly  spoke  with  him.  Amicia's 
words  were  few — she  loved  to  be  a  listener 
now*  But  there  is  a  sort  of  silence,  which, 
however,  anomalous  the  assertion,  is  the  re- 
verse of  voiceless.  I  know  not  how  to  de- 
scribe it,  but  its  effect  was  such  in  this  in- 
stance, that,  in  after-years,  when  relating  the 
circumstances  of  this  first  interview,  (and  he 
loved  to  recal  the  past,  when  time  had  tinged 
his  flowing  locks  with  grey)  Titian  used  to 
doubt  whether  Amicia  could  indeed  have  then 
been  silent — ^for  he  felt  that  her  unfathomable 
eyes  were  eloquent  to  him ! 

The  love,  or  rather  the  Uking  which  expands 
into  the  love  of  woman,  scarcely  ventures  to 
trust  itself  with  words,  when  it  first  flutters 
into  being,  for  fear  that  they  should  betray  it. 
Enough  to  see  the  object  of  this  new  and 
thrilling  interest — to  drink  in  the  music  of  the 
voice— to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  his  smile — 
to  watch  the  varying  expression  of  his  every 
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glance.  Love,  which  is  a  magician  in  its  ma- 
turity, is  an  alchemist  in  its  youth — for  it 
changes  all  it  touches  into  priceless  worth. 
To  others,  the  voice  may  be  harsh,  the  form 
fiiulty,  the  features  plain,  and  the  eye  without 
expression — ^but  budding  affection,  looking  at 
its  object  through  ima^nation's  glass — ^be- 
holds not  so  much  what  t^  as  what  it  wishes 
to  be. 

Sheridan  was  wont  to  say  that  his  mental 
faculties  were  always  brighter  in  the  company 
of  woman.  Something  of  a  similar  influence 
appeared  to  have  actuated  Titian.  Scarcely 
knowing  why — save  that  it  seemed  to  please 
hisgentle  visitors — he  talked  with  them  upon  his 
Art,  and  this  deviation  from  his  natural  reserve 
as  much  surprised  himself  as  it  evidently  gra- 
tified them.  The  result  was  that,  short  and 
sudden  as  was  their  acquaintance,  they  speedi- 
ly found  themselves  not  only  listening  to  him 
with  interest,  but  even  taking  part  in  the  con- 
versation.   The  subject  was  a  suggestive  one, 
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and  they  were  not  more  anxious  to  mark  the 
Painter  speak  upon  the  pursuit  in  which  he  so 
well  succeeded^  than  was  he  to  indulge  them 
with  the  information  they  required  and  ap- 
peared delighted  to  receive. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  CICBRONB. 

Oh!  iorereign  nasten  of  the  pencil's  might 

Its  depth  of  shadow  and  its  blase  of  light ; 

Ye,  whose  bold  thought,  disdaining  eyery  bound. 

Explored  the  worlds  aboFe,  below,  around. 

Children  of  Italy !  who  stand  alone 

And  unapproachcd,  *midst  regions  all  your  own ; 

What  scenes,  what  beings  blest  your  favor'd  sight. 

Severely  grand,  unutterably  bright ! 

Triumphant  spirits !  your  exulting  eye 

Could  meet  the  noontide  of  eternity. 

And  gaze  untired,  undaunted,  uncontrolled. 

On  all  that  Fancy  trembles  to  behold. 

MRS.   HEMAN8. 

**  You  are  the  Columbus  of  a  new  world 
for  us,  Signore,'*  said  Beatrice.  "  You  invest 
painting  and  sculpture  with  an  interest  which, 
with  all  their  beauty,  they  never  had  before ; 
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yoa  tell  us  such  of  the  miracles  which  art  has 
wrought,  that  did  we  not  know  what  your  own 
hand  has  done,  we  might  fancy  you  were 
describing  impossibilities.  Oreatly  are  we 
your  debtors  for  the  kindness  with  which  you 
have  gratified  our  curiosity/' 

"  Call  it  not  so/'  said  the  Painter,  ^  it  b  the 
desire  of  knowledge,  and  so  fiur  from  meriting 
thanks  for  what  I  hare  told  you,  the  courtesy 
is  yours  to  listen.  It  is  the  privilege  of  our 
art  to  perpetuate  the  resemblance  of  Beauty — > 
and  it  should  be  our  delight  and  duty  to  obey 
her  least  behest." 

**  Nay,  Signore,  I  must  be  silent  if  you 
shower  compliments  upon  us.  But  we  would 
still  farther  tax  your  kindness  and  avail  our- 
selves of  the  privilege  of  hearing  more  about, 
art  from  one  who  has  mastered  all  her  difficul- 
ties, and  won  her  greatest  honours.'' 

The  Painter,  thus  addressed,  laid  aside 
pencil  and  pallet  and  proceeded  to  act  in  his 
new  capacity  of  cicerone. 

They  stood  before  a  cast  of  that   statue 
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"  which  enchants  the  wofid/'  and  is  known  as 
the  Venus  de  Medicis,  the  present  gem  of  the 

Tribune  at  Florence.  *'This,''  said  Titian, 
''  is  a  cast  from  that  statue  of  Venus  which 
was  lately  discovered  in  the  Villa  Adriana, 
at  TiYoli,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  very 
statue  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  having  stood 
within  the  forum  of  Octavius.  It  is  doubtful 
what  sculptor  created  it— for  it  i^  a  creation. 
An  inscription  on  its  base  tells  that  Cleomenes, 
an  Athenian,  was  the  artist — but  some  few 
ascribe  it  to  Praxiteles.'' 

Being  free  from  that  affectation  of  prudery 
which  generally  indicates  the  want  rather  than 
the  presence  of  propriety,  they  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  look  at  this  exquisite  model  of  feminine 
grace.  At  last,  Beatrice  exclaimed,  '^  How 
beautiful!  This,  then,  is  the  poetic  resem- 
blance of  Aphrodite  ?" 

''  Rather  say,"  said  he,  '^  that  here  is  the 
Goddess  herself — lovely  as  the  glad  image  of 
a  poet's  dream — graceful  as  a  maiden  in  the 
world's  golden  prime  ?    It  is  no  wonder,  lady. 
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if  in  the  older  time,  when  the  mind  could 
conceive  and  the  skilful  hand  execute  such 
perfection — ^when  such  was  the  form  of  living 
beauty  (for  this  is  but  the  poetic  image  of 
womanly  loveliness,  as  it  then  beamed  and 
breathed),  such  a  statue  should  be  enshrined^ 
not  merely  as  the  image  of  Divinity,  but  as 
itself  a  thing  almost  Divine  !  It  was  the 
genius  which  had  thus  translated  the  beauty 
of  Nature  into  the  marble,  that  was  reverenced 
in  its  work.  Yet  my  own  art  has  rivalled  it. 
From  the  hand  of  Apelles  sprung  an  image  of 
this  glorious  beauty,  as  exquisite  in  its  kind — 
a  picture,  which  being  left  incomplete  by  him, 
no  painter  dared  venture  to  finish. 

^'  Here,"  he  continued,  leading  to  a  small 
ante-room  in  which  stood  the  cast  of  a  single 
figure,  "  here,  I  have  placed  the  Apollo 
Pythius — ^the  deliverer  from  evil-r-the  original 
of  which  was  dug  up  about  ten  years  ago,  in 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Antium.  It  was  purchased 
by  Julius  de  Rovigo,  who,  since  his  elevation 
to  the  tiara,  has  placed  it  in  the  Belvidere 
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Gallery  in  the  Vatican.  We  know  not  whose 
chisel  executed  it :  by  some  it  is  believed  to  be 
as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Alexander,  but 
Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti,  (a  living  sculptor, 
full  of  the  best  spirit  of  his  art,  who  restored 
an  arm  and  hand  which  were  wanting),  has 
declared  that  the  statue  is  of  Italian  marble, 
so  that,  although  the  artist  was  probably  Greek, 
it  must  have  been  executed  in  Italy,  and  not 
earlier  than  the  Empire.  Were  I  to  hazard 
an  opinion,  I  would  call  it  a  faithful  copy  of 
some  great  master-piece  of  Grecian  art — ^perhaps 
that  Apollo  Alexicacus^  by  Calamis,  which  is 
mentioned  with  high  praise  by  Patisanias. 
But  it  matters  not  by  whom  or  at  what  time 
executed.  It  is  the  Day«God — ^life,  youth, 
energy,  and  triumph.  It  is  the  mortal  made 
immortal,  the  Delian  Apollo,  golden  haired, 
silver-bowed,  and  light-producing,  as  the 
Greek  poets  hymned  him.-— But  I  weary 
you  ?" 

*^  Not  so,  indeed,"    replied  Beatrice  with 
earnestness.    ''  We  love  to  learn  about  these 
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art-wonders  by  wbicb  poetry  is  made  palpable, 
nor  can  we  desire  a  better  instructor  than 
yourself."  Meanwhile,  Amida  continued  silent, 
but  her  glance  told  that  she  agreed  with  her 
cousin,  and  thus  encouraged,  Titian  continued : 
^  This  is  a  cast  from  the  statue  called  the 
Dying  Gladiator— the  right  arm  was  restored 
by  Michael  Angelo.    If  it  be  not  the  very 
statue  named  by  Pliny  as  the  work  of  Ctesi- 
laus,  the  rival  of  Phidias,  it  is,  at  least,  an  ad- 
mirable copy.    These  casts  and  the  sculptures 
which  you  see  around  belong  to  my  roost  ex- 
cellent patron,  the  Signore  Barberigo,  who  has 
often  pressed  me  to  accept  them  as  a  gift — 
worthy,  indeed,  the  munificence  of  a  prince — 
and  on  my  last  refusal  had  them  all  conveyed 
hither,  during  my  recent  absence  with  him  on  a 
brief  visit  to  Padua.    Ever  kind,  and  the  stay  of 
my  fiuling  hope  in  obscurity,  he  seeks  for  occa- 
sions to  serve  me.    One  of  his  latest  gifts,  was 
this  scroll  containing  drawings  of  the  Laocoon, 
a  group  discovered  a  short  time  ago  in  the 
ruins  of  the   baths  of  Titus,  at  Rome.    The 
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Rhodian  sculptors — ^Agesander  and  his  two 
sons — ^whose  masterpiece  this  is^  have  made  a 
noble  image  of  mortal  agony  and  immortal 
love,  at  once  blended  and  contending.  If  these 
drawings  truly  represent  the  group,  there  is 
nothing  more  pathetic  in  sculpture,  than  the 
deep  serenity  of  the  father's  brow, — the  ex- 
pression is  perfect,  for  it  shews  a  mind  which 
has  not  yielded  to  the  mortal  pang,  a  sublime 
courage  unconquered  to  the  last.*  I  should 
much  desire  to  visit  Rome,  were  it  only  to 
contemplate  a   group   which  proves  how  art 


*  It  appears,  however,  from  a  statement  in  the  French 
papers,  (professedly  contained  in  a  letter  from  M.  Valmore, 
an  artist  at  Brussels,  and  copied  into  the  Literary  GmMtttt 
and  the  Atheweum  of  February,  13th,  1841,)  that  the  original 
head  of  the  Laocoon — after  many  travels — is  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Due  d*Arcmberg,  at  Brussels.  The  groupe,  when 
discovered  in  Italy,  wanted  the  head  of  the  father  and  an 
arm  of  one  of  the  sons.  The  head  was  supplied  by  a  cele- 
brated artist,  who  copied  it  from  an  antique  bas-relief. 
Some  time  after,  the  original  was  found  by  some  Venetisn 
connoisseurs,  and  was  ultimately  sold  to  the  grandfather  of 
the  Due  for  about  160,000  francs,  and  brought  to  Brussels. 
Napoleon  offered  its  weight  in  gold  for  it.  This  was  re- 
fused, and  the  head  sent  to  Dresden,  for  safety,  where  it 
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can  sometimes  surpass  the  pathos  of  written 
poetiy. 

^'  Upon  this  side/'  he  said,  addressing  him- 
self to  Amicia,  wishing  to  win  her  from  silence, 
and  perceiving  her    attention  arrested  by  a 
beautiild  group,  somewhat  smaller  than   life 
size,  ^  Upon  this  side,  I  have  placed  a  few 
specimens  of  modem  sculpture.     You  are  now 
beholding  Cupid  and  Psyche,  just  after  the 
mortal,  purified  by  many  trials,  has  been  made 
immortal.     The    butterfly,   which    she  holds 
between  her  fingers,  represents  the  state  of 
exaltation  from  the  grosser  to  the  purer  ele^ 
ment — ^the  transition  of  the  soul  from  its  brief 
visit  here,  to  its  everlasting  abode  hereafter. 
This  is  executed,  as  you  see,  in  marble  from 
Carrara — ^the  sculptor  is  U  Buona,  who  built 
the  Campanile  in  the  twelfth  century.'' 

renained  for  ten  years,  bat  was  brought  back  to  Brastelt 
when  Belgiani  became  tranqail.  M.  Valmore  sajrs  "  It 
expresses,  in  tbe  highest  and  most  admirable  degree,  moral 
grief  mingled  with  physical  pain."  He  adds  *'  A  cast  of 
the  heady  now  on  the  statue,  is  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
original,  and  the  rast  difference  between  the  two  is  at  once 
eridenL'* 
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it  look  !"  exclaimed  Beatrice,  u  she  nv 

lat   of  a  female  bust  of  great  beauty, 

r  very  lovely!    Sorely  this  spiiitnaltnd 

:holy  &ce  is  not  modem  i" 

is  only  nataral  to  mistake  it  for  Greciu, 

have  done,  Signora.    Indeed,  it  ia  in  one   . 

for  the  original  i»  from  the  dusel  of 

>niuB,    a   Greek    who  was  employed  in 

!,  when  Andrea  Taffi,  the  riral  of  Cima- 

Bme  hither  from  Florence.     It  repnsents 

Dumful  beauty  <^  a  Magdalen.     Bat,"  he 

,    turning   again  to  Amida,    "  ia  there 

ig  here  to  interest  your  curiosity,  or  ex< 

our  admiration?     Ah,  1  see  your  eyes 

upon  that  graceful  Madomia;   it   is  a 

from  one,  by  Gioranni  PisaDO,   in  the 

dral  of  Orvietto." 

u  appealed  to,  weary  of  her  tacttnmity, 

laced  entirely  at  ease  by  the  friendly,  y«t 

:tful  manners  of  the  painter,  Amicia 

Of  li«r«wngeaUe  *olw*rnild. 
So  lonf  had  ibe  ia  tikncc  tUMid, 
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''Is  it  known,  Signore,  how  arose  an  art 
which  thus  makes  and  multiplies  the  beau- 
tiful r 

^  We  can  trace  the  progress,'^  said  Titian, 
'*  but  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  any 
of  the  imitative  arts.  Tet  there  are  traditions 
which  I  have  ever  loved  to  think  on  as  probable, 
fiaeling  that  if  they  are  not  true,  they  deserve 
to  be.  One  of  these  attributes,  the  discovery 
of  sculpture  in  Greece,  to  Calirrhoe,  daughter 
of  Dibutades,  the  Sicyonian  potter,  who  lived 
at  Corinth.  Her  lover  was  called  to  the  wars, 
and  they  met  on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  once 
more  to  exchange  vows  of  constancy.  Even  in 
those  precious  hours,  the  youth  fell  asleep, 
overpowered  by  the  labours  of  warlike  prepara- 
tion. The  maiden  watched  his  slumbers,  and 
noted  that  his  profile  was  strongly  shadowed 
on  the  waU,  by  the  dim  light  of  the  lamp. 
She  snatched  up  a  piece  of  charcoal  and^  love- 
inspired,  traced  the  outline  with  such  success, 
chat  her  father  was  afterwards  enabled  to 
deepen  the  space  within  the  lines,  and  make  a 
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clay  model  from  it.  This,  the  first  essay  of 
the  art,  remained  in  the  poblic  treuDry,  >t 
Corinth,  until  the  dinstroos  day  vhen 
^famInill3  Achaius  spoiled  tfae  city.  Such  U 
the  origin  of  sTDlptore  in  Greece,  as  related 
by  PUdt."^ 

**  Surely,"  said  .Vmicia,  "  the  art  wbicb  can 
thus  preserve  the  likeness  of  those  whom  the 
heart  cherishes,  is  a  treasure  snatched  by  Lore 
from  iromortiility." 

Her  cheek  mantled  as  she  spoke,  and  Titian 
thought  he  bad  never  before  seen  any  face 
more  lovely  than  hers,  thus  lighted  by 
emotion. 

*'  It  is  a  beautiful  tradition,"  said  Beatrice, 
"  whether  it  be  tmtb,  or  fable.  Bat,  Signore, 
you  have  not  yet  shoim  ns  what  yoor  own 
art  has  produced." 

•  FtiorNit.  Hilt.  lib.  lUT,  12,  43.  AtbeD>goni(Lrg.pni- 
CbritL  14,  p  57),  layi  tliit  tbe  oiiiilca'*  nanie  vu  Coii, 
bnt  doe*  doI  gin  hia  ■ulboriljr.  Y«t,  ia  *acb  >  ttae,  oac 
migbt  uk,  »  Wbat't  ID  »  naow  >'  Tbe  legeod  bu  (it- 
(](KDtly  bera  trrated  b;  poett  w>d  painter*,  ud  ii,  BO- 
doablcdlj,  1  Tciygncefal  odc 
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The  Painter  admitted  that  this  was  a  fair 
challenge* 

''  My  collection  is  so  small  as  to  be  rather 
curious  than  valuable,  but  Signore  Barberigo's 
aim  was  to  show  the  progress  of  painting  in 
Italy,  since  its  revival  by  Cimabue.  This 
picture  upon  which  the  light  falls  so  well, 
represents  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  is  from  the 
hand  of  that  artist.  It  has  the  principal  beau- 
ties and  defects  of  his  execution.  The  distri^ 
bution  of  shade  is  the  reverse  of  harmonious — 
the  colouring  is  cold — of  linear  or  serial  per- 
spective there  is  little — ^but  the  whole  style  is 
imbued  with  the  grandeur  of  a  master,  the 
drawing  is  excellent,  the  expression  natural, 
the  grouping  graceful,  and  the  draperies  well 
disposed.  Considering  the  obscurity  which 
clouded  the  art  when  Cimabue  devoted  himself 
to  it,  there  is  something  wonderful  in  his  per- 
formances. One  of  the  dreams  of  my  childhood 
was  to  imagine  that  glorious  day  when  his 
picture  of  the  Virgin  was  borne  in  proces- 
sion as  a  haUowed  thing,  amid  the  solemnities 


of  religion,  to  be  placed  in  the  Chnrchof  Santa 
Maria  Novella — vhen  the  triumphal  car  that 
bore  it  was  accompuiied  by  thronging  thoo- 
sands  of  the  Florentines — ^when  it  was  followed 
\}j  the  nobles  of  the  city,  at  the  head  of  whom 
was  the  Painter,  crowned  with  laurels,  and  anp- 
porting  his  aged  father,  who,  in  that  proud 
moment,  rejoiced  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
nobility  of  Genius  which  his  son  had  so  fiilly 
manifested,  &r  excelled  his  nobility  of  rank, 
derived  from  his  ancient  blood  as  one  of  the 
family  of  the  Gondi,  then  amongst  the  most 
illustrious  in  Florence.  It  was  by  thinking  on 
such  triumphs,  that  my  own  ambition  was 
early  awakened.  Surely  such  triumphs  are 
worth  striving  for  !  But  it  would  weary  you 
to  describe  these  other  paintings,  one  by  one. 
This  is  by  Giotto,  the  firiend  of  Dante,  who  has 
named  him  in  the  Furgatorio,  as  having  eclipsed 
Cimabue  his  master,  whose  kindness  much 
assisted  him  to  rise  from  the  condiUon  of  a 
shepherd's  boy.  It  is  a  curious  question 
whether  the  poet-sire  of  Italy  borrowed  firom 
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the  fresco  paintings  by  Giotto,  in  the  cemetery 
at  Pisa,  or  whether  the  painter  took  his  idea 
from  the  poetry.  It  is  recorded,  that  as  Dante 
one  day  viewed  the  picture  of  Saint  Francesco, 
be  said, 

'* '  I  see,  Giotto,  that  you  will  win  immor- 
taUty.' 

"  The  painter  responded — 

'^  *  Yes,  if  you  allow  me  to  take  your  por- 
trait.' 

'^  It  is  to  this  that  we  owe  the  only  likeness 
of  Dante,  which  remains — ^if,  indeed  any  other 
were  ever  taken — and  to  this,  also,  Giotto  may 
be  indebted  for  having  his  name  enshrined  in 
the  deathless  verse  of  him  who  was  to  poetry, 
in  Italy,  what  Cimabue  was  to  painting." 

With  such  various  discourse  did  Titian  en- 
deavour to  amuse  his  fair  visitors.  His  gentle 
auditors  expressed  their  delight  at  the  instruc- 
tions he  thus  afforded  them,  but  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  repeat  all  that  he  said.  We  venture, 
however,  to  give  one  anecdote,  because  it 
especially  gratified  those  who  heard  it.     As 


J  paused  before  one  of  the  paintings  which 
-esented  a  Holy  Familj* — in  which  the  face 
he  Madonna  was  beautiful  as  if  Raphael 
breathed  into  that  heavenly  loveliness 
ch  none  can  have  equalled — and  viewed  it 
1  Bdmiration  too  deep  for  words, 
itian  siud  that  the  picture,  beaudful  as  it 
,  was  valuable  in  bis  eyes  as  much  for  the 
(nations  connected  with  the  painter's  for- 
s,  as  for  its  intrinsic  merits.  It  was  from 
pencnl  of  II  Zingaro,  who  was  perfectly 
ter  of  expression,  and  the  orcamstances 
:h  first  made  him  an  artist  were  so  ro- 
tic,  as  almost  to  baffle  belief,  if  it  were  not 
ascertained  that  every  particular  was  tme. 
ey  would  permit  him  he  would  relate  tbe 
J. 

ley  gladly  consented,  and  insisting  that 
should  be  seated  while  he  spok^  he  com- 
ced  the  anecdote. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


»» 


THB  FORTUNES   OF  **  IL  ZINOARoJ 


The  young  lulimn  was  not  of  the  clay, 
That  doth  to  doit  one  on^  allegiance  pay. 
No  ;  he  was  tempered  with  that  finer  flame. 
Which  ancient  fables  say  from  HeaTcn  came  ; 
The  sunshine  of  the  soul  which  fills  the  earth. 
With  beauty  borrowed  from  its  place  of  birth. 
Hence  has  the  lute  its  song,  the  scroll  its  line ; 
Hence  stands  the  statue  glorious  as  its  shrine ; 
Hence  the  fair  picture,  kings  are  fain  to  win. 
The  mind'i  creations  from  the  world  within. 

Xj.  El.  Li. 

"Nearly  a  hundred  years  ago^  this  was 
painted  in  Venice  by  Antonio  Solario,  better 
known  as  '  7/  Zingaro.^  As  the  name  im- 
plies, he  originally  was  a  gipsy.  Tradition 
has  reported  him  a  native  of  Chieti,  in   the 
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i ;  but  it  is  now  believed  that  he  firet 
reath  in  Venice.  He  had  been  brought 
lie  mean  art  of  a  tinman,  and  in  that 
f  obtained  his  bring  at  Naples. 

that  city,  at  that  time,  by  &r  the  most 
t  painter  was  the  well  known  Colantonio 
>re,  a  man  of  great  wealth,  and  noble 
who  pursued  the  art  from  an  entbtwas- 

for  it,  for  had  he  pleased,  he  might 
led  as  high  offices  in  the  State  as  did 
«stors.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
lie  use  of  oil,  which  John  of  Bruges  had 
ivered,  and  to  this  day  the  softness  of 
s,  and  the  harmony  of  his  colours  never 
nin  admiration  from  all  who  behold  the 
iaster<pieces  of  art  with  wUicli  he  has 
d  Naples.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  at 
lent  lime,  when  art  bas  made  such  on- 
lovements,  we  hare  anything  superior 
vay,  to  bis  painting  of  St.  Jerome 
I  thorn  out  of  a  lion's  paw — a  picture 
he  Neapolitans  shew  with  great  pride, 
ibiniag    the  Flemish    management    of 
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details,    with    our    Italian    force    of  colour- 
ing. 

"Rich  in  genius — in  fame— in  the  world's 
wealthy  Colantonio  possessed  a  treasure  which 
be  prized  even  more  than  genius,  fame,  or 
wealth — ^this  was  his  only  child — a  daughter ; 
more  beautiful,  it  was  whispered,  than  any 
form  of  loveliness  which  even  his  pencil,  crea- 
tive as  it  was,  bad  produced.  They  tell  us  of 
the  jealous  care  with  which  a  Spaniard  guards 
the  daughter  of  his  house  from  casual  observa- 
tion, but  no  vigilance  could  surpass  that  exer- 
cised by  Colantonio  as  respected  his  fair 
Claudia.  It  was  his  boast  that  no  man's  eye 
but  his  own  had  beheld  her  beauty,  and  that 
her  charms  should  never  be  unveiled  until  her 
bridal  day. 

"The  report  of  that  loveliness,  however, 
spread  through  Naples,  and  many  a  cavalier 
tried  stratagems  to  obtain  a  view  of  it.  They 
were  all  in  vain,  for  her  father  thought  his 
honour  concerned  in  foiling  each  attempt,  and 
cloistered  nun  never  lived  in  more  complete 


sion,  than   did   the   young   and  beaotiiul 

dia  del  Fiore. 

^mong  those  who  had  heard  of  the  maiden, 

Antonio  Solano,  the  Zingaro.  While 
:ising  his  ineau  employment,  he  obtained 
ssion  into  Colantonio's  bouse,  and  being 

in  his  eighteenth  year,  fiiU  of  life  and 
i,  —  rich  in  a  joyful  temperament  vbich 
nmodated  itself  to  vbatever  society  he 
placed  among — remarkable  foe  a  readiness 
;ply,  and  a  sharpness  of  wit   which  ever 

smiles  from  his  audience,  and,  above  all, 
mate  in  possessing  personal  advantages  of 
stature,  graceful  form,  and  eminently 
Isome  features,  it  is  not  wonderfiil  that, 
;  admitted  into  Colantonio's  dwelling,  in 
sserciseof  bis  humble  handicraft,  he  suo 
ed  in  attracting  ths>  attention,  and  winning 
iiTOor  of  all  the  doAgstics.  Still  he  bad 
Men  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  view  of 
'  young  mistress.  He  was  so  agreeable  a 
panion  that  he  was  frequently  summoned 
he  bouse  wben  there   was   only   nominal 


occasion  for  his  services.  It  once  happened 
that  they  were  all  so  much  engrossed  hj  the 
^ngaro,  and  the  merriment  be  was  creating  for 
their  amusement,  that  the  repeated  summons 
Irom  their  youthful  mistress  was  all  unheeded. 
Curious  to  know  the  cause  of  this  unwonted 
n^lect,  Claudia  descended  from  her  own  apart- 
ment to  the  room  in  which  Antonio  Solario 
was  affording  entertainment  by  singing  one  of 
the  most  popuUr  airs  of  that  time.  She  re- 
tired behind  one  of  the  pillars  until  the  song 
was  concluded,  and  had  ample  opportunity  to 
notice  him.  She  saw  how  much  better  than  his 
fortunes  were  his  looks:  how  nature  had 
stamped  on  face,  form,  and  manners  those 
marks  which  denoted  that  he  drew  his  nobility 
direct  from  God  !  Tear  herself  from  the  spot 
she  could  not — there  seemed  some  spell  which 
detained  her  there,  a  spectator  of  II  Zingaro'a 
various  and  successful  attempts,  with  song, 
and  jest,  and  story,  to  scatter  happiness  around 
him;  she  could  not  choose  but  listen,  and,  at 
last,  when  he  had  concluded,  she  stealthily  re- 


tired,  fancying  herself  unseen,  and  bearing 
with  her  to  her  chamber  a  lively  impression  of 
the  stranger.  He,  however,  had  noticed  her 
from  the  moment  she  entered  the  hall,  and 
was  smitten  by  the  loveliness  which  so  far  ex- 
ceeded all  that  rumour  had  reported.  That 
moment  sealed  his  fate. 

"  Hurried  on  hy  resistless  passion,  Solario 
forgot  the  difference  between  Claudia's  rank 
and  his  own  lowhness,  (for  love, 
mighty  leveller),  foi^ot  that,  as  si 
and  he  was  penniless,  the  very 
affection  might  be  mistaken  i 
forgot  that  he  had  no  pretensiot 
love  which  equalizes  all  worldly 
in  a  word,  forgot  all,  except  that 
beautiful. 

"  Passion,  it  is  said,  will  find  i 
terance,  but  the  opportunity  for 
day  on  which  Antonio  Solario  fi 
tonio's  daughter,  he  might  be  sai 
like  a  shadow.  At  night,  she  k 
among   the  many  serenaders    n 
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said  to  besiege  her  dweHiog ;  and,  whetlier  at 
matin  prime  or  the  soft  vesper  hour,  she  at- 
tended public  worship  in  the  cathedral,  be  sure 
that  there  was  one  ever  at  hand,  to  watch  her 
every  motion,  and  to  glance  the  admiration 
which,  as  yet,  his  lips  had  not  ventured  to 
avow. 

"  Hamble  devotion  such  as  from  one  who, 
like  herself,  was  young  and  handsome,  made  its 
way  in  time  into  the  heart  of  Claudia.  She  had 
learned  the  lowhness  of  his  condition,  coupled 
with  the  thousand  conjectures  arising  from  the 
evident  superiority  of  his  manners  and  appear- 
ance, that,  if  he  pleased,  he  might  shine  out  as 
gallantly  as  any  noble  in  Naples,  and  ruffle  it 
on  equal  terms  of  rank  and  wealth  with  any 
cavaher  at  court.  There  came,  too,  coupled 
with  such  conjectures,  a  variety  of  rumours, 
more  true,  that  some  of  the  fairest  dames  of 
Naples  had  not  thought  it  beneath  them  to  sue 
for  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  handsome 
Zingaro,  and  that,  from  some  cause  unknown, 
he  had  latterly  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  soli- 
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*'  I  know  not  how  such  statementa  may  hsTc 
influenced  the  fair  Claudia;  or  whether,  like 
Solano,  she  had  yielded  her  heart  at  the  first 
look }  or  whether  the  citadel  surrendered  after 
a  long  siege;  but  it  is  certiun  that  Antonio 
Solario  contrived,  more  than  once,  to  obtain  an 
interview  with  her — had  ventured  to  make  the 
avowal  of  his  love — had  made  it  with  leas  of 
hope  than  of  despair,  and  that  a  soft;  confes- 
sion, rather  sighed  than  spokpn,  was  the  reply 
which  then  iniparadised  the  world  to  him. 
The  gentle  acknowledgment  of  love  which 
breathed  vitality  into  his  own — that  delidons 
whisper  which  made  hope  a  tangible  and  ma- 
terial thing — that  fond  kiss  which  sealed  the 
cherished  avowal,  placed  him  f&r  above  the 
pressure  of  all  worldly  circumstance.  True,  he 
was  lowly  in  birth  and  debased  in  station,  but 
what  cared  he,  rich  in  the  wealth  of  that  young 
maiden's  love  ? 

"  But  there  is  ever  an  impediment  to  the  cur- 
rent of  such  deep  passion  as  theirs — the  deeper 
and  the  stronger  for  its  being  a  secret  to  all  but 
themselves.      It    soon    came  to   Colantonio's 
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knowledge,  that  bis  daughter,  notwithstanding 
all  his  care,  had  contrived  not  only  to  be  seen 
bat  loved.  He  marked  his  time,  and  surprised 
the  lovers  together.  He  was  a  proud  man,  but 
well  knew  how  to  govern  himself.  He  spoke 
to  Claudia's  attendant,  who  was  present,  and 
told  her  that  from  her  vigilance  he  had  expected 
much,  but  it  grieved  him  to  find  his  confidence 
betrayed.  ^  From  this  hour,'  said  he,  *  you 
must  leave  my  house,  and  I  shall  seek  a  more 
trustworthy  servitor  than  you  have  proved.* 
But  the  tears  of  Claudia  entreated  a  less  harsh 
procedure  than  the  instant  dismissal  of  her 
nurse,  and  Solario  firankly  chimed  in  with  a 
confession  that  for  her  breach  of  faith  he  ought 
to  bear  the  burthen. 

^'  As  he  spoke,  the  Painter  confessed  to  him- 
self that  seldom  had  woman's  heart — the  way 
to  which  is  so  frequently  through  the  eyes^ 
been  so  well  justified  in  its  fancy  as  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.  As  the  lovers  stood  before  him 
— the  very  perfection  of  all  that  best  became 
their  respective  sexes — ^he  felt  his  anger  sub- 
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to  interest,  tod  his  pBrental  affection 
!  kind  and  gentle,  as  it  ever  had  been 
it  was  raffled. 

ome  here,  mj  child,'  aaid  he,  as  he  seated 
'  on  the  ottoman  which  they  had  occa- 
fore  his  entrance;  'Come  here,  and  tell 
lier  who  is  this  youth,  and  wherefore  is 
e  ?*  But  before  the  blushing  girl  cookl 
ply,  Solario  boldly  spoke :  '  I  am  An- 
$olario,  whom  men  commonly  call  11 
>.     I  am  here  because  I  love  thy  duigh* 

I  this  true  V  asked  Colantonio.  His 
er  hid  her  face  upon  his  bosom,  and  he 
\ye,  that  answers  me  sufficiently.  And 
)st  love  the  youth  ? — wouldst  wed  him  V 
turning  to  11  Zingaro,  he  said,  '  I  shall 
me  thee  for  having  thus  made  acquaint- 
ith  my  daughter.  The  blame  is  mine, 
having  taken  better  care  to  prevent  it 
)t  blame  thee  for  loving  her,  for  she  is 
III — nor  in  sooth,  can  I  condemn  her  for 
thee.     But  here  must  end  this  intimacy. 
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I  shall  not  tell  thee  what  others  might  say 
badst  thoa  made  this  avowal  to  them,  that  thy 
presumption  and  thy  poverty  were  equal,  for 
Colantonio  del  Fiore  is  not  the  man  to  re- 
proach any  one  with  the  lowliness  of  the  sta- 
tion in  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  place  him. 
I  see  that  ye  love  each  other — ^be  it  so,  for  the 
affections  are  not  to  be  fettered.  But,  as  my 
daughter  knows,  I  have  long  determined  that 
none  but  a  Painter  shall  ever  wed  her.  When 
thou  art  as  good  a  pidnter  as  myself,  come,  if  it 
please  thee,  and  claim  my  Claudia's  hand/ 

^  II  Zingaro,  baffled,  but  not  beaten,  retorted 
that  it  would  take  time  to  make  him  a  painter, 
even  if  he  had  genius  enough. 

^'Aye,'  said  Colantonio,  ^  it  wiU  take  time 
to  turn  the  Tinman  of  Naples  into  an  artist. 
But  my  Claudia  is  now  little  more  than  a 
child,  and  a  few  years  will  find  her  still  young. 
She  tells  me  that  she  loves  thee,  and  will  wed 
none  but  thee.  Let  her  keep  to  this — if  she 
can — and  I  pledge  myself  that  if,  in  ten  years, 
thou  art  able  to  comply  with  my  conditions, 
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B  thou  inavst  take  her  hand,  with  her  heart  in 
3ne  stipulatioD  more — thon  mustleaTe  Naples 
hout  debv,  nor  return  until  thou  canst,  in 
loor,  claim  thv  Claudia — if  thine  she  is 
be.  Nor  mast  thou,  daring  thy  absence, 
i  any  commuDication,  far  messa^  or  by 
er,  with  mv  daughter.  Dost  thou  agree  ?" 
'The  compact  was  made  on  the  moment, and 
an  tonio  asked  :  '  Thine  age  is  ?* 
'  I  shall  be  twenty  to-morrow,  Signore.' 
■  *  So  young  >  I  should  have  taken  thee  for 
%.  And  Claudia  is  four  years  thy  junior, 
ten  years  time,  shouldst  thou  come  back 
claim  thy  bride,  both  will  yet  be  young. 
'  hand — I  pledge  thee,  in  all  ^tb,  to  keep 
contract.  And  for  Claudia — ' 
'  My  life  on  her  &ith !'  exclaimed  Solario. 
'  Thou  art  ever  bold,  Sir  Zingaro,  to  pledge 
>man's  faith  so  vehemently !  My  Claudia, 
'  to  court  for  two  hours ;  see  whether  thou 
it  keep  thy  Zingaro  within  the  bounds  of 
chamber  till  I  return.  It  will  be  yonr  lut 
ting  for  many  years.' 
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*'The  painter  went  to  court,  and  from  the 
terms  of  familiarity  which  existed  between 
him  and  the  King,  Ladislaus  the  Victorious, 
hesitated  not — half  in  merriment  and  half  in 
earnest — to  mention  to  him  the  singular  com- 
pact which  he  had  made  with  II  Zingaro. 

"  *  There  is  something  about  the  youth,' 
said  he,  '  which  has  strangely  won  upon  me, 
and  makes  me  cease  to  wonder  that  my  Claudia 
has  surrendered  her  heart  to  him.  I  like  also, 
I  confess,  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance  with 
which  he  has  obtained  acquaintance  with  her, 
in  spite  of  all  the  impediments  I  had  raised 
to  prevent  her  being  seen  or  known  by  any 
one.  In  truth,  my  good  Lord,  if  I  had  not 
solemnly  vowed  that  my  daughter  should  wed 
none  but  a  Painter,  I  think  I  should  be  weak 
enough  to  pardon  her  having  been  won  by  this 
young  man.  I  should  esteem  it  an  addition  to 
the  many  favours  my  sovereign  has  conferred 
upon  me,  if  he  would  give  me  his  opinion  upon 
a  matter  which  so  very  closely  concerns  me  and 
mine.' 
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*'The  King,  gieatly  sarprued  that  such  > 
tble  as  Colantonio  del  Fiore  could  have  any 
lubt  whatever  upon  the  subject,  and  had 
tfaer  expected  that  Ms  motive  in  speaking 
is  to  secure  the  removal  of  11  Zingaro,  de- 
dedly  expressed  his  opinion  that  nothing 
luld  be  more  absurd  than  the  slightest  »jm- 
ithy  towards  one  who  had  been  guilty  of  the 
■esumption  of  soliciting  the  affections  of  a 
aiden  of  noble  birth,  and  recommended  that 
i  be  drafted  into  the  army  then  raising 
^nst  the  Pope  and  the  Florentines  when 
isenre,  no  doubt,  would  gradually  efface  all 
icollection  of  him  from  the  mind  of  Claudia, 
ut  to  such  a  measure— to  any  measure  of 
olence  against  II  Zingaro,  there  appeared 
ich  decided  reluctance  on  the  part  of  Colan- 
inio,  that  King  Ladislaus  declared  himsdf 
nable  to  understand  the  interest  which  the 
"tisan  had  inspired  in  the  mind  of  that  noble, 
erfaaps  it  was  to  relieve  himself  from  the 
ouble  of  giving  the  matter  any  fiirther  ctm- 
ideralion  that  his  Majesty  jocosely  suggestid 
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that  Colantonio  should  consult  the  dueeu 
Marguerite,  his  mother,  (the  widow  of  King 
Charles  of  Darazzo),  and  the  Princess  Gio- 
faniuu  his  sister,  who  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne  of  Naples  and  the  Two  Sicilies. 

**  The  suggestion,  however  intended,  was  se- 
riously taken  and  acted  upon  by  Colantonio. 
He  sought  the  Queen  and  the  Princess,  ob- 
tained a  private  audience,  and  made  them  ac- 
quainted with  what  had  taken  place.  The 
romance  of  the  story  touched  them,  and  they 
took  a  view  of  it  different  to  that  taken  by  the 
King^  They  knew  how  love  oversteps  all 
distinctions  of  station,  and  admired  the  manner 
in  which  it  had  entangled  the  fortunes  of  one 
so  lowly  as  U  Zingaro  with  the  heiress  of  a 
noble  so  proud  as  Colantonio. 

^*They  reqmred  that  the  lovers  should  be 
brought  before  them.  The  blushes,  the  tears, 
and  the  silence  of  Claudia  pleaded  powerfully 
with  the  Princess ;  and  the  manly  beauty,  gentle 
bearing,  and  passionate  words  of  II  Zingaro 
completed  the  conquest  over  their  prejudices. 
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They  assured  Colantonio,  that  as  he  had 
pledged  his  word,  as  well  as  because  the  happi- 
ness of  his  daughter  appeared  involved  in  the 
result,  they  thought  that  II  Zingaro  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  trying  to  win  her,  if 
he  could,  upon  the  terms  proposed,  difficult  as 
they  were. 

'^  This  decision  agreed  with  Colantonio's  own 
secret  disposition,  and  the  contract  between  II 
Zingaro  and  himself  was  ratified  on  the  spot, 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  before  Queen 
Marguerite  and  the  Princess  Giovanna. 

^^  ^  Thou  wilt  require  the  means  of  support 
during  thy  probation,'  said  the  good  Queen; 
and  our  treasurer  shall  supply  them.' 

^^ '  And  I,'  said  the  Princess  Giovanna,  ^  must 
be  allowed  to  help  thee^-here  is  gold,  and 
thou  knowest  where  to  obtain  more,  whenever 
thou  mayest  require  it,  by  sending  this  ring  to 
me,'  taking  a  ring  from  her  own  finger  and 
giving  it  to  II  Zingaro. 

'^'From  me,'  said  Colantonio,  ^thou  dost 
not  require  gold  or  gem,  but  my  name  is  in- 
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differently  well  known  wherever  Art  is  known 
throughout  Italy,  and  thou  shalt  have  letters 
from  me  to  the  first  painters  in  each  city.'' 

^  At  the  command  of  the  Queen,  Colantonio, 
his  daughter,  and  her  lover  continued  her 
guests  during  the  remainder  of  the  day.  A 
few  of  the  nobles  were  admitted  to  the  party, 
and  to  them  the  Queen  related  the  events  which 
had  occurred.  She  mentioned  her  reason  for 
not  concealing  them,  which  was  that  Claudia, 
being  considered  as  a  betrothed  maiden,  should 
henceforth,  in  the  absence  of  her  lover,  be 
free  from  the  importunity  of  suitors.  Many  a 
gallant  who  saw  her  that  evening  for  the  first 
time,  envied  the  good  fortune  of  II  Zingaro 
DSLLA  Pbgiiessa,  ss  he  was  playfully  called 
by  the  Princess  Giovanna — an  appellation  by 
which,  rather  than  his  own,  he  was  subsequently 
known  throughout  Italy. 

*^  I  pass  the  leave-taking  of  the  lovers,  and  all 
the  outpourings  of  affection  which  that  moment 
witnessed.  With  deep  and  passionate  words 
did  the  beautiful  Claudia  repeat  and  renew  her 
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avowal  of  loye,  and  promise  of  its  fiddity. 
The  lock  of  golden  hair  which  ahe  auflfered  him 
to  take,  was  kept  nearest  his  heart  dnring  the 
long,  long  years  of  his  absence,  and  treasured 
as  one  wonld  treasure  the  relic  of  a  saint 
They  parted,  and  the  traTcls  and  trials  of  II 
Zingaro  commenced. 

^  At  that  time,  one  of  the  most  eminent  pain- 
ters in  Italy  was  Lippo  d'Almasi,  at  Bologna, 
who  threw  snch  inimitable  grace  into  his 
pictures  oi  the  Virgin  that  he  was  commonly 
called  Lippo  della  Madonna.  To  him, 
and,  indeed,  according  to  promise,  to  the  lead- 
ing masters  in  the  principal  cities  of  Italy— 
Solario  took  letters  of  strong  recommendation 
from  Colantonio;  became  his  pupil,  (^erj 
speedily  a  fitvourite  one,  firom  his  extraordinary 
aptitude  and  application)  and  in  a  few  years 
could  learn  no  more  from  him.  U  Sngaro's 
story  was  exactiy  calculated  to  excite  an  in* 
terest  in  his  favour  in  the  minds  of  people  so 
imaginative  as  the  children  of  our  suimy  south. 
Every  where  he  had  tiie  best  masters,  and  none 
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of  them  would  accept  any  thing,  save  thanks, 
from  so  remarkable  a  pupil.  In  the  fourth 
year  of  his  pilgrimage,  he  was  able  to  decline 
the  liberal  allowance  which  Queen  Marguerite's 
boanty  had  made  him— his  pencil  amply  sup* 
plying  him  with  the  means  of  living.  After  he 
quitted  Bologna,  he  successively  studied  under 
Lorenzo  di  Bicci  in  Florence,  Galasso  Oalassi 
in  Ferrara,  the  elder  Vivarini  in  Venice,  and 
Vittore  Hsanelli  and  Gentile  de  Fabriano  in 
Rome.  At  each  place  they  yet  shew  the  pro* 
ducts  of  his  genius,  and  remember  with  lively 
interest  the  events  of  the  painter's  life.  At 
last,  when  the  ten  years  had  nearly  passed,  U 
Zingaro  returned  to  Naples. 

'^  Important  changes  had  taken  place  in  his 
absence.  The  good  Queen  Marguerite  had 
died,  and  King  Ladislaus,  her  son,  so  ofien 
victorious,  had,  in  turn,  been  subdued  by 
death.  In  his  {dace  reigned  the  Princess  Gio* 
vanna,  hia  sister,  and  her  husband  James  of 
Bourbon. 

'*  During  the  weary  period  of  II  Zingaro's  ab- 
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sence — a  time  as  long  as  Penelope  oontinaed 
fidthftd  to  Ulysses — ^he  had  kept  his  part  of 
the  paction,  and  refrained  fiiom  any  commum- 
cation,  by  letter  or  message,  with  the  lady  of 
his  love.  He  learned,  in  his  retam,  that  she 
still  remained  nnwedded,  and,  satisfied  with 
this  pleasing  certainty,  refrained  from  any 
immediate  attempt  to  see  her.  One  of  the 
Neapolitan  nobles  whom  he  had  met  at  Rome, 
and  with  whom  he  had  formed  a  familiar  ac- 
quaintance, midertook  to  make  the  Qaeen 
aware  of  his  return,  and  did  this  by  presenting 
her  with  a  small  picture  of  a  Holy  Family, 
painted  by  him,  the  beauty  of  which  so  greatly 
delighted  her  Majesty,  that  she  expressed  an 
anxious  desire  to  sit  for  her  own  portrait  to 
an  artist  of  such  great  merit.  The  change  of 
time,  station,  and  attire  had  so  completely 
altered  the  painter — ^who  was  now  matured 
into  ripe  manhood — ^that  Queen  Joanna  did 
not  recognize  him  as  II  Zingaro  della  Pro- 
MSSBA,  nor  was  it  until  he  had  finished  the 
portrait  to  her  own  satisfaction,  and  the  ad- 
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miration  of  her  coort,  that  he  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  presenting  her  the  ring  she  had  for^ 
merly  given  him,  and  thus  convincing  her — 
what  she  had  not  to  that  moment  suspected — 
that  he  was  the  same  Antonio  Solario  in  whose 
fortunes  she  had  condescended  to  be  interested, 
nearly  ten  years  before. 

^  The  Queen  informed  him  that  although  she 
had  forgotten  lus  features,  she  had  often  re- 
membered his  compact  with  Colantonio,  and 
had  been  happy  to  learn,  from  time  to  time, 
as  rumonr  wafted  intelligence  of  his  continued 
advancement  in  his  art,  that  the  best  masters 
considered  him  their  equal.  The  difficulty, 
she  assured  him,  would  be  to  convince  Colan- 
tonio  of  this,  for  he  had  a  high  opinion  of  his 
own  skill,  nor  thought  it  possible  for  any  one 
to  equal  it.  II  Zingaro  assured  the  Queen  that 
for  this  he  had  provided,  having  painted  what 
the  best  artists  had  informed  him  might  be 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  any  one,  who 
could  distinguish  between  what  was  indifferent 
and  what  was  good. 
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^<  *  Knows  Colantonio/  said  the  Queen,  '  of 
thy  return  ?'  Receiving  for  reply  that,  as  yet, 
none  knew  it  save  herself  and  his  friend,  the 
noble,  she  said,  ^  Then,  we  must  send  for  him 
here,  at  once,  and,  meanwhile,  do  thou  bring 
hither  the  picture  thou  dost  intend  to  ethibit 
before  him/ 

''This  was  done,  and,  before  the  whole 
court,  both  painters  were  iti  attendance.  The 
Queen's  portrait  and  the  Holy  Family  which 
she  had  received  from  II  Zingaro  were  then 
exhibited,  and  Colantonio's  opinion  demanded. 
He  examined  them  long  and  closely,  like  one 
whose  opinion  might  influence  that  of  the 
many,  and  frankly  said,  'Whoever  painted 
these  is  an  artist  of  no  common  merit.' 

"  The  Queen  then  ordered  the  curtain  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  third  or  trial-painting.  It 
is  to  be  seen,  to  this  day,  among  the  finest 
pictures  in  Naplea-^equal  to  the  best  of  them. 
It  represents  the  Virgin  enthroned^  and  sur- 
rounded by  saints.  Colantonio  paused  before 
the  picture^  like  one  bewildered.    At  lengtbi 
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he  exdaimed^  '  There  is  witchery  in  that  per-^ 
spectiye — ^pencil  never  painted  anything  snpe^ 
rior.  But  that  Virgin — as  I  live,  the  features 
are  those  of  my  own  Claudia;  methinks,  too^ 
that  the  features  of  the  old  man  resemble 
mine  own;  but  assuredly  they  are  not  flat- 
tered :  while  he,  who  is  depicted  behind  St. 
Aspremus  reminds  me  of  II  Zingaro.*  I  pray 
your  Majesty  inform  me  this  painter's  name  ?' 

'^'Tou  have  spoken   it/  said  the  Queen. 
^  Is  that  picture  equal  to  any  of  thine  ?' 

<'^Its  painter/  he  replied,  'is  more  able 
than  any  artist  now  in  Italy.  In  design,  co* 
louring,  drawing,  expression,  and  knowledge  of 
perspective,  he  beats  us  all.' 

*  ThU  paindng  is  now  at  Naples,  in  the  GaUeria  de*  O^i 
uTOpem,  and  dmdes  applanse  with  superb  productions  from 
the  pencils  of  Titian,  Spagnaletto,  Sebastiano  del  Piombo, 
Raphael,  Oiulio  Romana,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Annibale  Car- 
raocio,  Velasquez,  Claude  Lorraine,  Domenichino,  Correggioi 
and  others.  The  Virgin  is  represented  on  a  throne,  sur- 
rounded with  saints,  and  the  featurea  are  those  of  Cqlantonio's 
daughter.  The  portraits  of  D  Zingaro  and  his  father-iu-law 
are  also  introduced—the  latter  giving  the  countenance, 
(aajt  M.  Valery)  '*  of  a  very  nglj  old  man.'* 
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''Upon  tills,  II  Zingaro,  who  had  hitherto 
stood  apart,  an  anxious  observer,  came  forward 
and  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  the  pledge. 
When  fully  satisfied  that  the  paintings  in 
which  he  had  discovered  so  much  excellence, 
had  indeed  been  the  work  of  II  Zingaro,  to 
him  Colantonio  spoke  no  more,  but  made  an 
obeisance  to  Queen  Giovanna,  and  was  leaving 
the  Hall  of  Audience.  He  was  called  back, 
and  the  Queen  demanded  whither  he  was 
going  ? 

'' '  Home,'  cried  he,  '  to  tell  my  danjghter 
that  she  must  prepare  to  be  a  bride  this  even- 
ing.' 

''The  marriage  was  immediately  celebrated, 
and  I  need  not  say  how  happy,  after  the  long 
delay  and  trials,  were  II  Zingaro  and  hb 
bride. 

"Colantonio  had  high-bom  relatives,  who 
remonstrated  with  him  for  bestowing  his 
daughter  upon  a  man  of  such  mean  origin  as 
II  Zingaro.  '  I  pledged  my  fidth,'  said  he, 
'  upon  conditions  which  I  deemed  it  impos- 
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sible  he  could  Ailfil :  he  has  accomplished 
them,  and  I  redeem  my  pledge.  I  marry  my 
Claudia  to  no  Zingaro^  but  to  Antonio  Solario, 
the  best  painter  in  Italy.' 

'*  The  reputation  which  Solario  obtained  dur- 
ing his  years  of  travel  and  study,  increased 
until  his  death,  and  he  is  better  known  as  ^  II 
Zingaro'  than  by  his  real  name.  Like  most 
of  our  great  painters,  he  became  the  founder  of 
a  school — Nicolo  di  Vito,  Simone  Papa,  An« 
giolello,  Rocca  di  Rame,  and  the  two  Donzelli 
were  among  the  principal  of  his  pupils.  I 
know  not  whether  Naples  has  yet  produced  a 
better  painter  than  II  Zingaro,  whose  fortunes 
I  have  thus  narrated.'' 
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CHAPTER  V. 

tHB     UN-QUBBNBD    Q  I)  B  B  N. 

Within  A  fair  ItaUao  haU 

RouDd  which  an  olire  wood  extends, 
With  summer  for  her  festival — 

For  camp  and  tonrt  a  few  tried  friends, 
The  Queen  of  Cyprns  dwelt— the  last 

That  ever  ruled  that  lovely  isle ; 
The  sceptre  (torn  her  hand  she  cast. 

And  Venice  wore  her  crown  the  while. 
Whose  winged  lion  lored  to  sweep 
Sole  master  of  his  bride — the  deep. 
Her  history  is  upon  her  face : 
Titian  hath  kept  its  pensive  grace. 

U£.  L. 

Ths  maidens  were  struck  with  the  romantic 
interest  of  this  anecdote,  and  Beatrice  said: 
*'  It  is  rare,  I  suppose,  for  love  thus  to  con- 
Vert  an  artisan  into  a  painter  ?^' 

*^  It  is  uncommon^  no  dOubV'  said  Titian, 
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but  even  in  our  own  day,  we  have  had  an 
example  of  it.    One  of  the  most  distinguished 
painters,  in  the  Low  Countries — ^whose  pencil 
is  even  yet  in  full  vigour,  though  the  snows 
of  age  have  already  blanched  his  hair  —  is 
Quintin  Matsys,  better  known  as  the  Black- 
smith of  Antwerp,  because  he  followed  that 
laborious  calling  until  his  twentieth  year,  when 
he  changed  his  hammer  for  a  pencil,  having 
become  enamoured  of    the    daughter  of  an 
artist,  who,  like  Colantonio  of  Naples,    had 
resolved  that  she  should  wed  none  but  an 
eminent  painter.    Like  II  Zingaro,  he  devoted 
years  of  application  to  the  art — like  him,  too, 
he  was  successful,  and  obtained  the  hand  of 
his  beloved.  He  lives,  in  vigorous  old  age,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  painters  in  Antwerp. ''* 

*  There  is,  indeed,  a  strong  and  singular  resemblance  in 
the  lives  of  the  Tinman  of  Naples  and  the  Blacksmith  of 
Antwerp,  Nor  is  there  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  each 
account.  All  the  biographers  of  the  Italian  painters  relate 
the  incidents  connected  with  U  Zingaro's  becoming  an  artist. 
Thej  are  related,  pretty  fully,  in  Count  Orloff^s  "  E$»ai  tur 
rffutoifg  de  la  Peinture  en  Halter*'  torn,  ii,  p.  330—5.  The 
particulars  relative  to  Quintin  Matsys  are  more  familiar  to 
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Amicia  had  scarcely  been  able  to  ayoid  inter- 
rupting Titian^  so  eager  was  she  to  make  in-^ 
quiry  respecting  a  portrait  ^hich  particularly 
attracted  her  notice^  she  said :  *'  But  that 
beautiful  woman !  who  is  she  ?" 

"  You  there  see  a  humble  essay  from  my 
own  pencil.  It  is  the  portrait  of  the  Queen  of 
Cyprus — ^a  copy  from  that  which  I  executed 
for  the  Senate,  and  which  now  hangs  in  the 
Ducal  Palace.  It  is  not  long  since  the  Senate, 
to  record  the  memory  of  those  charms  which 
had  won  a  crown  for  her  and  another  sove- 
reignty for  St.  Mark,  sent  me  to  her  retreat 
at  Asola,  in  the  Trevisan  Mountains,  to  paint 
her  portrait.*'* 

^^  Queen  Caterina  has  had  a  splendid  doom,'* 
observed  Beatrice,  '*  to  obtain  a  throne  by  her 

general  readers.  II  Zingaro  was  born  in  1382,  and  died  in 
1455.  Quintin  MaUyt,  bom  in  1450,  died  in  1529.  The 
inscription  on  his  monvment  ontside  the  Cathedral  of  Ant- 
werp is  **  Connubialis  amor  de  Molcibre  fecit  ApeUero." 

*  Catarina  Comaro  was  bom  in  1454,  married  the  King  of 
Cyprus  in  1470,  was  a  widow  in  1473,  abdicated  in  1489, 
and  died  in  1510.  She  must  ha?e  been  nearly  fifty  when  she 
sat  to  Titian  for  her  portrait. 
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beauty^  and  to  have  such  a  record  of  that 
beauty  thus  transmitted  to  later  times  by  such 
a  pendl  as  yours." 

^  I  acknowledge  the  compliment  to  myself, 
lady/'  said  the  Painter,  ^^  but  assure  you  that 
as  regards  the  Queen,  the  reality  is  very  diffe- 
rent from  the  seeming.  Had  Caterina  Cor- 
naro  remained  in  the  station  to  which  her  birth 
entitied  her,  she  would  probably  have  been 
much  happier  than  as  a  Queen.  From  her 
earliest  youth,  she  was  accounted  beautiful, 
and  her  &ther,  Marco  Comaro,  bestowed  ex- 
traordinary pains  to  make  her  mental  equal  to 
her  personal  loveliness.  In  this  he  succeeded 
so  well,  that  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  her  hand 
was  sought  by  nobles  of  the  first  rank — which, 
indeed,  her  birth  merited'— and  her  praises 
were  celebrated  by  poets,  in  V^ce  and  on 
Terra  Firma.  Ludovico  Contarini  was  so  for- 
tunate as  to  be  received  as  her  accepted  lover 
— ^an  union  which  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Seigniory.  Preparations  were  made  for  the 
celebration  of  the  marriage  with  the  fullest 
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pomp^  and  for  Caterina  there  appeared  erery 
prospect  of  a  life  of  happiness. 

''  Her  unde,   Andrea  Comaro,   a  man  of 
unbounded  ambition  and  unequalled  passion 
for  political  intrigue^    was   Venetian  resident 
at  the  court  of  Oiacopo  de  Lusignano^  King  of 
Cyprus.    Some  years  before,  when  that  Prince 
wrested  the  crown  from  the  legitimate  heiress, 
his  own  sister,  he  was  indebted  to  Andrea 
Comaro  for  the  money  with  which  the  neces- 
sary payments  were  made    to    the  soldiery. 
Pftrt  of  this  debt  was  erased  by  the  gift  of  a 
Cypriote  estate  to  his  creditor.    A  great  por- 
tion of  it  remained  unpaid, 

''  King  Oiacopo  was  much  attached  to  Cor- 
naro,  and  made  him  his  constant  companion. 
One  day,  while  they  were  walking  together, 
Comaro  designedly  dropped  a  small  case  con- 
taining a  portrait  of  his  beautiful  niece,  Caterina. 
The  King  picked  it  up,  and  exclaimed  that 
never  before  had  he  beheld  the  semblance  of 
such  loveliness.  Comaro  replied  that  the 
original  was  fiur  more  beautiful  than  the  portndt 
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'  Ton  know  her  then  ?'  said  the  King. 

^  ^  I  think  I  do/  replied  Comaro ;  '  seeing 
that  this  is  my  own  unwedded  niece/ 

^' '  Did  you  say  unwedded  ?'  demanded  the 
King. 

^  *  Yes/  said  Comaro^  '  and  I  destine  for 
her  portion  the  exact  sum  which  your  Majesty 
is  indebted  to  me.  Should  she  wed  royally-— 
and  the  house  of  Comaro  derives  its  direct 
descent  from  Scipio  Africanus^  the  conqueror 
of  Hannibal  and  the  destroyer  of  Carthage — I 
shall  add  a  hundred  thousand  ducats  to  her 
dowry.* 

^  The  beauty  of  the  portrait  had  smitten  the 
Song,  but  his  cupidity  was  aroused  when  he 
heard  of  Andrea's  magnificent  intentions  in 
favour  of  the  fair  original.  Gratified  at  the 
idea  of  at  once  discharging  a  heavy  debt,  oIh- 
taining  a  handsome  portion^  and  gratifying  the 
passion  which  he  felt,  he  offered  himself  to 
Andrea  Comaro>  as  a  suitor  for  his  niece's 
hand.  The  wily  noble,  well  knowing  how 
strict  was  the  law  which  forbade  any  Venetian 
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of  high  rank  to  wed  a  foreigner,  informed  the 
King  that  Caterina's  hand  could  only  be  ob- 
tained by  a  direct  application  to  the  Seigniory. 
Accordingly,  an  ambassador  was  sent  firom 
Cyprus  to  Venice,  demanding  the  maiden's 
hand;  and,  after  much  grave  deliberation — 
during  which  it  was  urged  that  such  an  alliance 
would  strengthen  the  firiendship  between 
Cyprus  and  the  Seigniory  ^- the  Venetian 
state  solemnly  adopted  Caterina  Comaro  as 
a  daughter  of  St.  Mark,  consented  to  her 
marriage  with  the  King  of  Cyprus,  and  be- 
stowed on  her  a  dowry,  from  the  public 
treasury,  amounting  to  a  hundred  thousand 
ducats. 

'^  Caterina,  tempted  by  the  glittering  promise 
of  a  crown,  and  persuaded  also  by  her  fiimily, 
was  false  to  the  love  which  she  had  cherished 
for  Contarini,  and  consented  to  become  wife  of 
the  Cypriote  Sovereign.  I  know  that  she  re- 
pented her  weakness  only  once — ^but  that  was 
during  her  whole  life.  She  was  married,  by 
proxy,  in  St.  Mark's  Church,  in  presence  of 
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the  Doge  and  Seigniory — the  Bucentanr  was 
brought  out  to  convey  her^  beyond  the  Lido,  to 
the  galley  whi<^  her  royal  lover  had  sent  to 
carry  her  to  Cyprus ;  a  squadron  of  Venetian 
ships  accompanied  her  to  Cyprus,  where  the 
King  received  her;  and  it  seemed  as  if  fortune, 
for  once,  had  determined  to  shed  all  her 
bomities  upon  a  single  head.'^ 

"And  Contarini— what  of  him  P 

^^He  did  not  long  survive  the  loss  of  his 
faithless  mistress.  In  the  Turkish  war  which 
took  pkcc,  shortly  after  her  marriage,  he 
solicited  to  be  employed,  and  fell  in  one  of  the 
first  encounters.  Two  years  after  the  marriage, 
the  King  of  Cyprus  died.  On  his  death-bed, 
he  earnestly  recommended  his  Queen  and 
unborn  child,  through  Pietro  Moncenigo,  the 
Venetian  admiral,  to  the  friendship  of  the  Seig- 
niory. The  admiral  proclaimed  Caterina  Queen. 
The  son  who,  shortly  after,  was  bom  to  her, 
he  held  at  the  baptismal  font,  as  the  god-child 
of  the  Seigniory.  The  birth  of  this  child  was 
the  signal  for  revolt.  Andrea  Cornaro  was  slain. 
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Caterina  taken  prisoner :  meaanres  were  in 
progress  for  deposing  her,  when  Monoenigo, 
who  had  been  absent  at  Modon,  retconed  with 
his  fleet,  quelled  all  disaffection,  restored 
Caterina  to  the  throne,  and  continued  her 
upon  it  when,  while  yet  an  infant,  her  child 
died.  Tet,  in  reality,  she  was  but  "^oe-Chieen 
under  the  Seigniory,  by  whom  Monceniga  was 
appointed  ruling  governor  of  Cyprus,  and  re- 
tained diat  post  until,  on  the  death  of  Nicolo 
Marcello,  he  was  declared  Doge  of  Venice. 

^'  For  fifteen  years,  supported  in  the  kingdom 
by  the  Venetian  soldiery.  Queen  Caterina 
gOTemed  Cyprus.  During  that  time  her  sub- 
jects had  gradually  became  so  accustomed  to 
the  rule  of  the  Seigniory,  that  it  little  mattered 
to  them,  while  their  commerce  flourished  and 
their  laws  observed,  whether  the  Queen  had 
nominal  or  real  power.  The  Seigniory,  hearing 
it  reported  that  Caterina — over  whose  beauty 
time  had  passed  with  light  and  charmed  wing 
—•was  about  wedding  Prince  Ferdinand,  son  of 
the  King  of  Naples,  and  knowing  that  to  the 
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children  of  sack  marriage  the  kingdom  of 
Cyprus  would  pass,  as  the  late  King's  testa- 
ment bequeathed  it  to  Caterina,  determined 
not  only  to  prevent  the  marriage  but  promptly 
assume  the  nominal  as  well  as  the  actual  pos- 
session of  the  island.  They  sent  Oeorgio 
C!omaro^  her  brother^  to  Caterina^  to  persuade 
her,  if  possiblei  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  St. 
Mark. 

'*  He  found  her— not  thinking  of  a  second 
bridal,  but  sadly  lamenting  the  weakness  which 
had  tempted  heT)  by  the  glittering  pomp  of 
royalty,  to  prove  fiedse  to  Contarini,  the  only 
man  who  had  ever  won  her  heart.  Her  only 
consobition  was  to  devise  plans  for  the  welfare 
of  her  subjects.  When  her  brother  desired 
her  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  the  Seigniory^  she 
declined,  saying  that  she  would  not  forsake  so 
rich  and  goodly  a  Realm,  and  that  the  Senate 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  enjoying  it  after  her 
death.  ^  Besides,'  said  she,  ^  I  am  a  woman  to 
whom  the  pomp  of  royalty  and  the  splendour 
of  a  Court  are  now  things  of  custom,  nor  shall 
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I  willingly  quit  them,  for  the  sordid  habits  and 
humble  station  I  should  have  to  adopt  in 
Venice.* 

''  On  this  point,  her  brother  was  fully  pre- 
pared. He  argued  that  the  city  of  her  birth 
should  be  dearer  to  her  than  the  foreign  land 
of  her  adoption— that  she  knew  not  when  the 
Cypriotes,  impatient  of  a  woman's  governance, 
might  expel  her — that  dangerous  and  ambitious 
neighbours  tiireatened  her,  on  all  sides — ^that 
nothing  could  be  more  honourable  than  to 
have  it  written  of  her  in  the  Venetian  annals, 
tiiat  the  Venetian  state  had  been  augmented 
with  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  by  a  lady,  her  own 
citizen — that  she  should  still  preserve  the 
name,  the  rank,  and  tiie  dignity  of  a  Queen — 
that  the  State  and  her  own  family  would  receive 
her  as  such — and  that  if  he,  her  brother,  should 
fail  in  persuading  her  to  do  this  great  service 
to  Venice,  they  would  think,  not  that  she  had 
refused  to  gratify  the  State,  but  that  he  had 
advised  her  not  to  do  it.  She  yielded,  mth 
reluctance,  to  these  arguments,  saying,  as  soon 
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as  her  tears  would  allow  her  to  speak, '  Brother, 
if  this  be  your  opinion,  I  yield  to  it,  and  will 
strive  to  overmaster  myself;  but  our  country 
shall  thank  you,  and  not  me,  for  the  kingdom 
which  it  gains.' 

**  She  prepared  to  quit  Cyprus.  At  Fama- 
gosta,  in  the  presence  of  her  council,  she 
formally  abdicated  the  Sovereignty.  The  Ve- 
netian General  and  Proveditori  accompanied 
her  to  the  Cathedral,  where  Mass  was  said 
and  the  banner  of  St.  Mark  duly  consecrated, 
and  then,  in  the  presence  and  by  the  command 
of  the  Queen,  that  standard  was  erected  in  the 
market-place  of  the  city— and  thus  was  Cyprus 
rendered  from  a  kingdom  to  a  province. 

'^The  Queen  continued  to  reside  in  Famagosta 
from  February,  when  she  abdicated,  until  Mid* 
summer.  The  Seigniory,  unwilling  to  leave  her 
where  the  people  might  raUy  around  her  and 
annul  what  she  had  done,  persuaded  her  to 
quit  Cyprus.  She  embarked,  with  her  train 
and  her  brother,  in  a  Venetian  galley,  and  on 
arriving  at  the  Lido  was  received  by  Prince 
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Augustino  Barberigo  and  all  the  Senate  at  St 
Nicholas'  Church,  with  the  fiiUest  honours  ever 
rendered  to  a  crowned  head.  A  fleet  of  gon- 
dolas accompanied  her  to  Venice.  In  the 
Bucentaur^  seated  on  a  throne  in  the  midst  of 
the  Senate  and  th^  noblest  ladies  of  Venice, 
the  Queen  made  her  triumphant  entry  into 
Venice.  Never  before,  nor  since,  was  like 
honour  done  to  any  Venetian  lady.  A  palace 
on  the  Grand  Canal  was  assigned  as  her  resi- 
dence; and,  not  long  after,  the  Council  of  Ten 
presented  her  with  the  castle  and  estate  of 
Asola,  on  the  Trevisan  hills,  with  an  allowance 
of  fifty  pounds  weight  of  gold  for  her  yearly 
expenses,  besides  making  her  constant  and 
liberal  presents.'^ 

^  It  was  there,  then,''  asked  Amicia,  ^'  that 
you  saw  this  Queen  ?" 

^Tes,  Signora,  and  even  then,  though  she 
had  turned  the  age  of  forty,  it  was  easy  to  see 
how  lovely  she  must  have  been.  At  Asola, 
she  had  formed  a  miniature  court,  where, 
though  she  had  relinquished  the  sceptre,  all 
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the  observances  of  royalty  are  paid.  The  uni- 
form expression  of  her  still  beafutiful  face  is 
that  of  resigned  and  patient  suffering.  That 
pensiye  grace  my  pencil  has  endeavoured  to 
express^  as  you  may  see.  The  very  smile  is 
sad^  and  though,  among  her  friends,  she  did 
not  allow  her  own  silent  sorrows  to  become 
dominant,  and  indeed  rather  encouraged  aU 
innocent  mirth,  I  could  readily  perceive  that 
her  mind  was  ill  at  ease.  During  my  residence 
at  Asola,  I  learned  the  particulars  I  have  now 
reUted,  and  believe  that  bitterly  has  that  lady 
paid  for  the  surrender  of  love  to  ambition. 
Perhaps  she  is  happier  now  than  at  any  time 
since  first  she  wore  the  crown.  Her  residence 
is  the  resort  of  wits  and  men  of  letters — song 
and  story  are  the  common  amusements  of  her 
court— and  she  cherishes  the  strongest  feeling 
for  the  fine  arts,  with,  especiaUy,  a  thorough 
appreciation  of  painting.  The  portrait,  after 
what  I  have  told  you,  may  now  possibly  possess 
m  interest  in  your  eyes/' 
^'It  is  very   beautiful/'   observed  Amicia, 
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'^  biit  if  it  be  twenty  years  ago  since  she  re- 
signed the  crown,  surely  she  cannot  now  pos- 
sess such  very  youthful  charms  as  these  ?' 

^^It  is  evident,"  said  Titian,  with  a  smile, 
^^that  you  are  not  acquainted  with  the  gal- 
lantry of  art !  I  have  painted  Queen  Catarina 
rather  as  she  has  been  than  as  she  is.  If  the 
rude  touch  of  Time  has  swept  away  the  fresh 
bloom  of  youthful  beauty  from  her  features,  so 
much  greater  the  duty  of  the  painter  to  renew 
it  on  the  canvas !  But  you  have  seen  enough 
of  my  own  painting.— ^These  are  two  landscapes 
by  my  old  master,  Giovanni  Bellino,  who  yet 
lives.  That  picture  which  hangs  between  them 
is  a  portrait  of  the  Sultan,  Mahomet  the  Vic- 
torious. It  is  a  copy  which  I  have  made  from 
the  original  by  Gentile  Bellino." 

^^  I  see  nothing,''  remarked  Beatrice,  '^  of  the 
evil  passions  which  are  said  to  have  actuated 
the  Sultan.  The  features  are  dark,  but  their 
expression  is  mild.'' 

'^  If  you  examine  it  attentively,  Signora,  you 
may  observe  that  the  passions  are  represented 
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dormant,  not  absent.  The  lips  protrude — 
this  indicates  desire :  the  eyes  are  prominent, 
and  consequently  received  the  quick  impression 
of  every  object  around :  the  lids  are  expanded, 
and  the  eyebrows  are  elevated.  To  one  accus- 
tomed to  note  the  expression  of  the  human 
face,  all  these  indicate  deep  sensibilities,  (which 
impulse  and  unrestrained  power  quicken  into 
passions),  and  thirst  for  their  instant  gratifi- 
cation. Much  as  Bellino  has  softened  the 
expression,  I  recognize  it  as  reflecting  the  evil 
thoughts,  led  by  which,  when  Mahomet  fancied 
his  favourite  Sultana  was  inclined  to  interfere 
with  his  martial  propensities,  he  cut  ofif  her 
head  with  a  blow  of  his  scimitar.  But  this  is 
a  dark  theme,  all  unsuited  for  beauty  and 
gentleness  to  dwell  upon.  These  brilliant  but 
unfinished  sketches  are  by  Giorgione,  once 
my  fellow  pupil,  now  my  rival.  This  small 
picture  I  value  much,  for  Antonio  Rossi,  my 
first  master  in  the  art,  painted  it.  Many  asso- 
ciations make  it  valuable  in  my  eyes.  It  is  a 
reduced  copy  of  the  first  painting  that  I  ever 
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saw— -one  which  Rossi  executed  under  my 
father's  roof  at  Cadore,  and  which  now  is  the 
chief  ornament  of  the  church  there.  It  shewed 
me  what  the  pencil  could  do^  when  my  youthful 
aspirations  had  but  imagined  such  things — ^like 
the  varying  loveliness  of  autumnal  skies — as  too 
beautiful  for  human  skill  to  give  a  reflection  of.'' 

"  You  have  shewn  us  only  one  of  your  own 
paintings,  Signore/'  said  Beatrice. 

"Such  as  I  have  by  me/'  he  replied,  "arc 
scarcely  worthy  your  notice.  An  artisfs  best 
works  should  be  found  everywhere  but  in  his 
own  possession.  At  some  other  time  I  may 
have  the  satisfaction  of  shewing,  in  a  finished 
form,  some  that  are  now  in  progress.  At  pre- 
sent, Signora,  I  fear  it  is  too  late  for  me  to 
ask  you  to  resume  your  seat,  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed with  the  portrait  I  have  here  commenced. 
The  day  declineis,  and  we  require  full  light  for 
most  kinds  of  portraiture.*' 

"  Ah,  so  it  does,"  said  Amicia ;  "  we  heeded 
not  the  flight  of  time,  it  has  passed  so  plea- 
santly here.  You  have  done  but  little  of  your 
task,  Signore,  and  now  we  must  depart." 
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Titian  inqaired  when  he  might  expect  to  see 
her  for  a  second  sitting,  and  the  ladies^  after  a 
brief  and  whispered  consultation^  assured  him 
that  they  feared  it  would  not  be  in  their  power 
to  avail  themselves  any  further  of  his  pencil. 
The  painter  said  that  it  would  afford  him  the 
highest  satisfaction  to  wait  upon  them  at  their 
residence  whenever  they  pleased,  and  added 
that  he  was  the  more  anxious  to  do  this,  as  he 
felt  convinced  the  portrait  he  had  now  taken 
in  hand  would  be  one  of  his  most  successful 
performances.  But  this  proposal  accorded 
still  less  with  their  intentions,  and  Beatrice 
declared  that  there  were  reasons,  secret  but 
sufficient,  why  they  must  decline  acquainting 
him  with  their  name  or  residence.  On  receiving 
Titian's  assurance  that  he  would  feel  it  his 
duty,  as  a  cavalier,  to  respect  their  mystery, 
and  abstain  from  the  indulgence  of  any  cu« 
riosity,  and  influenced  also  (it  must  be  con- 
fessed) by  a  glance  and  whisper  of  entreaty 
from  her  cousin,  Beatrice  informed  him  that 
perhaps  he   might  expect  them  on  the  mor-> 
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row,  a  little  earlier  than  they  had  that  day 
waited  upon  him.  Amicia  placed  a  turqaois 
ring,  from  her  own  finger,  upon  the  table, 
and  said  that  she  left  it  as  the  pledge  of  her 
return.  Titian  gallantly  pressed  it  to  his  lips, 
and  then,  retiring  almost  abruptly  as  they  had 
entered — ^with  a  simple  ^'Addio,  Signore!"  as 
they  quitted  the  chamber  of  art — the  maidens 
returned  home. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

;THB  PORTRAIT. 

I  have  heard 

That  snbUe  passion  from  a  gUoce  hath  spmngy 
Hath  in  a  moment  taken  root  so  deep, 
Years  could  not  plack  it  up;  but  in  the  heart 
It  grew  and  grew,  though  beam  of  sunny  hope 
Did  never  fall  upon  it. 

SHERIDAN  KNOWLSS. 

Farewell  !  How  many  feelings  may  be 
awakened — what  a  web  of  mingled  thought 
may  be  suddenly  created  by  that  single  word ! 
Methinks  it  has  a  melancholy  and  not  unmu- 
sical sound,  and  it  may  sadden  the  heart,  even 
when  not  followed  by  the  separation  it  implies. 
How  often,  when  carelessly  spoken,  has  this 
'*  farewell"  been  final,  and  then,  in  after-days, 
the  soul  gives  a  voice  of  remembrance  to  the 
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winds — the  woods,  the  streams— the  flowers; 
to  the  lowliest  being,  the  meanest  thing  that 
heard  it.  Tones  of  kindness,  looks  of  tender- 
ness spring  up  quick  upon  the  memory^  and  the 
heart  reproaches  itself  with  having  been  cold  or 
careless,  until  fancy  merges  into  reality,  and  the 
remorse  of  love  is  bom.  But,  sighed  forth  by 
the  stricken  spirit,  when  we  know  that  it  in- 
deed may  be  for  the  last  time,  "  farewell''  rives 
the  quick  bosom  with  the  consciousness  that 
we  indeed  are  losing  the  form  and  features  it  is 
joy  to  gaze  on — the  sweet  voice  which  sounds 
like  music  to  the  ear — the  fairy  foot  whose 
elastic  steps  are  the  very  poetry  of  motion— 
the  eyes  which  have  a  bright  utterance  of 
thought  for  us — the  natural  genius  or  the 
accomplished  mind  which  refines  our  taste  and 
doubles,  while  it  shares,  the  treasures  of  fancy 
or  research.  Then,  that  single  word  makes 
even  the  light  heart  thoughtful,  and  subdues 
meditation  into  sorrow.  Happy  are  they  in 
whose  hearts,  as  in  Titian's,  it  can  awaken 
hope. 
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It  was  spoken  by  Amicia,  and  he  fancied 
there  was  melcxly  in  the  utterance.  Was  it 
indeed,  he  asked  himself,  only  imagination's 
mockery  that  whispered  him  there  was  heart  in 
the  simple  "  Addio  !*'  ef  that  bright  stranger. 
If  this  were  not  a  phantasy,  how  pleasant  woxdd 
it  be  to  woo,  how  happy  to  win  that  maiden,  in 
whose  lovely  countenance  innocence  and  in- 
tellect were  mirrored. 

She  was  gone  i  but  he  was  again  to  see  her 
on  the  morrow.  He  had  promised  to  attend  a 
festal  party  on  that  evening,  but  his  thoughts 
were  not  now  inclined  for  mirth.  He  threw 
his  mantle  around  him,  hailed  a  passing  gon- 
dola, and  was  rowed  to  the  Lido.  There,  as 
the  fresh  breeze  fanned  his  cheek,  and  cooled 
the  fever  of  his  brow,  his  spirit  grew  calm,  and 
when  he  returned  home,  long  after  midnight, 
he  had  recovered  his  habitual  self-possession. 
How  often,  during  those  hours,  he  kissed 
Amicia's  ring,  the  chronicles  of  love  report  not. 

The  wished-for  morrow  came.  Did  the  hours 
lag  heavily  that  day  until  Titian  again  saw 
Amicia  ?    In  sooth  they  did  not. 
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Laying  aside  the  nearly  finished  portrait  of 
Barberigo's  mistress,  Titian  had  his  door  closed 
against  all  intruders,  whether  friends  or  visitors, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  day  saw  him  occu- 
pied with  a  sketch  of  her  who  had  been  with 
him,  like  a  bright  thought,  departing  almost  as 
fleetly.  Into  this  self-imposed  task,  he  threw 
the  best  energies  of  his  mind,  the  best  skill  of 
his  art,  and  memory  faithfully  supplied  him 
with  her  every  feature  and  feature's  expression. 
It  might  literally  be  called  a  "  labour  of  love." 

Before  it  was  mid-day  he  had  executed  a 
likeness,  life-like  as  ever  pencil  had  created. 
He  was  proud  of  his  success — ^indeed,  there 
was  more  than  the  complacency  of  an  artist's 
pride  in  the  feeling.  He  gazed  upon  the  por- 
trait with  the  admiration  only  known  to 
painters  when  they  contemplate,  as  their  own 
work,  the  loveliness  of  life  *'  transfixed,  trans- 
figurated''  by  the  magic  of  the  pencil.  How 
that  admiration  is  heightened  if  it  be  the  por- 
trait of  one  whom  the  artist  loves !  What  a 
sweet  refinement  is  then  delicately  shed  upon 
the  features  of  the  beautiful — what  eloquent 
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expression  is  breathed^  as  it  were,  upon  the 
whole ! 

We  are  tempted  to  confess  that  the  thought 
of  our  own  heart  has  often  been  **  Would  that 
I  were  a  Painter  !'*  for  there  is  no  art  like  his. 
There  may  be  and  there  are  many  drawbacks 
on  the  pleasure  of  the  pursuit,  but  what  pursuit 
is  free  from  them  ?  There  may  be  drawbacks — 
for  even  love  itself  is  not  free  from  sorrow, 
which  chastens  while  it  nourishes  passion — yet 
when  success  is  his,  great  is  the  painter's 
rapture. 

Beautiful  is  it  when  across  the  vivid  fancy 
floats  a  new  creation,  the  germ  of  some  noble 
work  which  may  give  its  painter's  name  to  im- 
mortality! The  eager  hand  snatches  the  pencil, 
quickly  striving  to  "  catch,  ere  it  flee,  the  Cyn- 
thia of  the  minute.'*  Then  comes  forth  Thought, 
with  her  meditative  brow,  and  Imagination, 
with  flashing  eyes,  and  of  the  twain  the  bright 
Ideal  is  the  offspring.  Then,  the  skilful  hand 
engages  in  the  execution,  and  soon  the  rapid 
outlines  show  the  'advancing  shadow  of  the 
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coming  beauty*  The  figures  are  clothed  with 
form  and  colour.  The  features  assume  the  true 
expression.  The  landscape  may  lend  its  reaUty 
to  the  scene.  At  lengthy  matured  by  contem- 
plation^ and  corrected  byjudgment,  the  finished 
painting  glows  with  the  loveliness  of  nature 
and  the  hues  of  truth.  AH  eyes  are  eager  to 
view,  all  tongues  delight  to  praise  it^  and  surely^ 
however  painfully  such  crowning  perfection  has 
been  attained — for  without  patient  study  and 
much  industry,  never  yet  was  there  a  truly 
great  painter — the  consummation  thus  glorious 
repays  all  the  pains. 

Nor  is  it  a  mean  advantage  that  if,  when  Us 
work  finished,  the  painter  should  learn  that  he 
has  mistaken  aspiration  for  ability,  he  may 
destroy  the  evidence  of  his  failure,  trusting 
that  men  may  forget  what  has  passed  away; 
while,  if  the  printed  pages  of  a  book  prove  of 
little  worth,  they  remain  at  once  the  proof  and 
monument  of  the  failure.  In  future  days,  when 
study  and  experience  have  drawn  out  the  skill 
of  the  painter,  some  work  of  indisputable  merit 
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may  erase  even  the  dim  remembrance  of  his 
former  want  of  success,  but  the  volumes  of  an 
author  who  has  been  weighed  in  the  balance  of 
criticism  and  found  wanting,  remain  to  meet 
him  at  all  times  and  places;  therefore,  once 
more  we  say,  "Would  that  I  were  a 
Painter." 

Now  that  this  digression  is  ended,  we  may 
resume  the  story.— It  was  yet  early  in  the 
afternoon,  when  Amicia's  gondola  stopped  be- 
fore Titian's  dwelling.  Scarcely  a  moment 
had  elapsed  ere  he  was  receiving  her — for  he 
had  been  expecting  her  arrival — another,  and 
she  was  in  his  studio.  It  said  little  for  his  gal- 
lantry that  he  did  not  notice  Beatrice — in  truth, 
he  was  unconscious  of  her  presence.  She 
quietly  followed  her  cousin,  and  you  may  fancy, 
fair  one,  whose  bright  eyes  may  haply  wander 
over  these  pages,  with  what  an  arch  smile  she 
received  Titian's  apologies. 

Is  there  occasion  to  report  in  what  man- 
ner the  time  passed  ?  Much  of  it  was  given  to 
conversation ;  but  Amicia  still  appeared  more 
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inclined  to  listen  than  to  speak,  until,  when 
Titian  assured  her  that  he  could  not  give  the 
expression  of  her  features  if  she  let  them  rest 
in  repose,  it  became  impossible  for  her  any 
longer  to  confine  her  speech  to  monosyllables. 
Strange  (yet  not  so  to  those  who  have  studied 
the  human  heart,  and  know  how  diffidence 
mingles  with  love's  young  hope)  strange  it 
might  seem  to  those  who  do  not  analyse  such 
feelings,  that  Titian  did  not  show  his  visitors 
that  sketch  upon  which  he  had  been  so  en- 
grossingly  employed  during  the  whole  morning. 
Perhaps  he  wished  to  retain  it  for  himself,  as  a 
sort  of  secret  and  stolen  gratification  ;  perhaps 
he  considered  it  not  sufficiently  finbhed 
to  be  seen  ;  perhaps  he  might  have 
shown  it  to  Amicia,  if  her  cousin  had 
not  been  present:  perhaps — but  it  is  idle  to 
conjecture. 

In  this  second  sitting,  the  portrait  on  the 
e£sel  certainly  advanced,  although  the  Painter 
was  in  no  hurry  to  complete  it;  therefore,  again 
and  again  did  Amicia  return,  until,  at  lengthy 
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the  parting  of  to*day  gave  the  promise  of  meet- 
ing on  the  morrow.  The  starched  propriety, 
which  modern  fastidiousness  has  prudishly  in- 
troduced, may  frown  at  the  monstrous  idea  of 
two  young  ladies  of  rank  paying  such  visits  to 
an  artist's  atelier;  but  the  time,  circumstances, 
and  country  extenuate  the  matter.  Such  pro- 
cedure was  not  uncommon  in  Venice,  where, 
three  centuries  ago,  with  the  feeling  strong  in 
favour  of  Art,  ladies  of  rank  and  reputation  fre- 
quently made  parties  among  themselves  to  see 
distinguished  painters  and  their  works.  Be- 
sides, knowing  little  of  the  formalities  of  so- 
ciety, Beatrice  and  Amicia,  completely  mis- 
tresses of  their  own  actions,  could  act  as  they 
pleased:  their  innate  sense  of  propriety  pre- 
venting their  ever  acting  in  an  unmaidenly 
manner.  It  was  curiosity  which  first  prompted 
their  visit  to  the  painter,  with  whose  praises 
the  whole  city  rang ;  once  beneath  his  roof,  they 
knew  not  how  to  acknowledge  that  this  had 
brought  them,  and  hence  Amicia's  sudden  plea 
that  she  had  come  to  sit  to  him  for  her  portrait. 
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which  she  certainly  had  not  contemplated  up  to 
the  moment  that  some  involuntarily  impulse 
made  her  utter  the  words.  This  much  we  have 
felt  it  our  duty  to  explain,  being  unwilling  that 
the  shadow  of  reproach  should  visit  the  fair 
cousins,  even  for  a  moment.  ^'  Caesar's  wife 
should  be  above  suspicion/'  and  our  heroines 
not  less  so ! 

Whenever  Beatrice  could  accompany  Amicia 
on  these  visits,  she  did ;  but  she  speedily  be- 
came weary  of  watching  the  laborious  execu- 
tion of  a  painter  who  lingered  over  his  work. 
So,  in  her  absence,  their  own  attendant  was 
Amicia's  escort,  and  this  sagacious  90ubrett€y 
readily  perceiving  that  two  are  very  excellent 
company,  used  to  leave  Titian  and  Amicia 
pretty  much  to  themselves,  contenting  herself 
with  keeping  within  call,  and  (simply  pour  passer 
le  temps)  with  having  a  little  quiet  flirtation  on 
her  own  account  with  Luigi,  their  gondolier,  who 
was  yoang,  gay,  bold,  and  handsome,  somewhat 
distinguished  as  Doge  of  the  Nicoloti,  and  of 
her  many  admirers  the  favourite. 
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The  cousins  could  not  avoid  noticing  that 
if  all  portraits  were   as     slowly    painted    as 
Amicia's,  artist  and  subject  must  have  no  com- 
mon share  of  patience.    Beatrice  had  latterly 
grown  quick-sighted  upon  matters  of  the  heart, 
— the  result,  probably,  of  the  new  feelings  which 
were  springing  in  her  own — and,  observing  the 
evident  attention  of  Titian,  as  well  as  his  many 
merits,  began  to  have  a   vague  fear  that  the 
affections   of  her   cousin   might  be    engaged 
before  she  dreamed  of  such  a  thing.    While 
she  blamed  herself  for  having  been  persuaded 
to   indulge    their    mutual    desire  to    see  the 
painter,  she  scarcely  knew  how  to  put  an  end 
to  Amicia^s  visits,  until  the  portrait  was  com- 
pleted.    Such  thoughts,  as  much  of  doubt  as 
sorrow,  threw  an  expression  of  anxiety  and  sad- 
ness into   her  looks,  which  Amicia  was   not 
slow  to  notice,  nor  could  help  pretty  accurately 
interpreting.    Yet  it  was  so  pleasant  to  see 
and    speak  with  Titian,    that  she  could  not 
bring  herself  to  think  of  putting  an  end  to  that 
pleasure — so,  coquetting  with  her  conviction, 
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in  perfect  innocence  of  heart,  her  most  heroic 
resolve  was  that  when  her  portrait  was  finished, 
she  would  cease  to  see  him;  and  she  sighed, 
as  she  thought  that  too  soon  she  would  have  no 
further  plea  for  her  visits.  Then,  too,  she 
asked  her  heart,  would  Titian  ever  think  of 
her  when  she  met  his  eye  no  more  ?  And  then 
a  thousand  soft  and  regretful  contemplations 
followed,  all  prudent  resolutions  were  deferred, 
and  she  anxiously  awaited  the  hour  when  she 
would  again  meet  him. 

While  Amicia's  feelings  were  thus  stirred  up 
to  their  very  depths,  the  reader  is  not  to 
imagine  that  Beatrice  was  without  startling 
emotions  of  her  own.  Her  heart  was  in  peril, 
although  this  was  scarcely  self-confessed,  as 
yet  —  and  she  had  not  the  consolation  of 
knowing  whether  she  had  merely  lost  or  ex- 
changed it. 

The  habits  of  solitary  study  which  Agrippa 
had,  in  a  great  measure  laid  aside,  a  few 
months  before,  on  his  first  acquaintance  with 
the  ladies  of  Count  Petigliana^s  family,  had 
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latterly  been  resumed,  for  he  found  that  such 
companionship  was  very  dangerously  pleasant 
to  him.  It  was  a  luxury  the  more  fascinating, 
because  he  had  hitherto  known  little  of  the 
charm  of  female  society.  But  there  had  gra- 
dually arisen  a  consciousness  that  Beatrice  was 
worthy  of  being  beloved,  a  doubt  how  far  it 
were  likely  that  he  could  secure  an  interest  in 
her  mind,  and  a  hesitation  to  own  hia  feelings 
until  he  was  in  a  less  dangerous  and  doubtful 
position  than  he  then  occupied.  If  he  now 
gare  less  of  his  leisure  to  his  young  friends,  he 
wore  such  an  untroubled  brow  before  them, 
that  Amicia  perceived  no  change.  But  the 
quickened  perceptions  of  Beatrice  saw  that, 
whatever  the  seeming,  the  reality  was  grave  and 
serious.  She,  in  turn,  became  thoughtful,  and 
in  that  gentle  gravity,  there  was  a  charm  for 
Agrippa,  because  it  was  more  congenial  to  his 
present  temperament  than  Amicia's  gaiety — 
although  that  was  evidently  less  sunny  than 
when  first  he  saw  her. 

Left  much   more  than  usual  to    her  own 
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thoughts,  the  feelings  of  Beatrice  were  rapidly 
proceeding  to  maturity.  These  thoughts  were 
much  occupied  with  Agrippa.  When  she 
heard  his  step,  her  cheek  had  a  conscious  glow. 
The  flower  he  gave  her  was  treasured  long  after 
its  transitory  beauty  had  departed ;  in  short, 
the  arrow  was  in  her  heart.  But  the  sensation, 
though  novel,  was  so  far  from  being  unpleasant 
that  she  did  not  wish  it  absent,  and  it  was  the 
sweetest  satisfaction  to  think  how  worthy  of 
all  affection  was  Agrippa.  She  knew  very 
little  about  him,  it  is  true ;  but  many  things, 
trifling  in  themselves,  yet  not  so  in  the  aggre- 
gate, had  made  her  surmise  that  his  calm  aspect 
masqued  something  of  mystery.  He  had  a 
courtly  air  and  dignity  of  manner  which, 
however  they  might  be  natural  to  Count  Petir 
gliano,  the  co-mate  of  princes  by  birth  and 
station,  appeared  inconsistent  with  the  ostensi- 
ble rank  of  him  whom  she  knew  only  as  Signore 
Carloni,  the  secretary.  Yet  however  dose  her 
observation,  it  could  not  help  admitting  that 
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the  graceful  ease  of  a  courtly  cavalier  did  not 
sit  ill  upon  him ;  so  her  opinion  finally  settled 
down  into  a  belief,  that  while  he  certainly  was 
all  he  professed  to  be,  as  regarded  his  scholarly 
attainments,  as  certainly  he  was  something 
more. 

Beatrice  di  Orsino  had  lived  little  in  the 
world — in  the  world  of  societv,  at  least — ^but 
was  better  acquainted  with  the  human  heart 
than  many  of  more  mature  age.  Away  from 
the  distracting  whirl  of  action,  she  had  a  wider 
range  through  the  tracts  of  thought.  Hence, 
beyond  her  years — beyond  the  habits  of  her 
sex,  she  had  learned  to  read  that  riddle,  her 
own  heart,  and  now  began  to  know,  that,  like 
most  fortresses,  it  was  not  impregnable.  When 
the  Castellan  begins  to  apprehend  that  his 
stronghold  may  be  captured,  one  half  of  the 
besieger's  task  is  done. 

In  the  common  course  of  common  life,  female 
perceptions,  quick  though  they  naturally 
are,  often  fail  to  detect  the  motive  or  im- 
pulse of  an  action.     But  when  the  affections 
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are  interested,  it  is  otherwise;  and  if  the 
heart  of  a  mystery  be  not  plncked  oat, 
its  existence  will  be  determined  with  certainty. 
Thus  much  had  Beatrice  become  assured  of 
regarding  Agrippa ;  and  her  feelings^  after  speed- 
ing through  the  various  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible gradations  of  curiosity  and  sympathy, 
were  now  fairly  bounding  onward  to  their 
natural  goal — ^love  ! 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE   LORE  OP  LOVE. 

Lore  ?  I  will  tell  thee  what  it  is  to  love  ! 
It  is  to  huild  with  human  thoughts  a  shriae. 
Where  Hope  aits  brooding  like  a  beauteous  dore. 
Where  Time  seems  young  ;  and  Life  a  thing  divine 
All  taates,  all  pleasures,  all  desires  combine 
To  consecrate  this  sanctuary  of  bliss. 
Abore— the  stars  in  shroudless  beauty  shine — 
Around— the  streams  their  flowery  margins  kiss — 
And  if  there's  Hearen  on  earth,  that  Hearen  is  surely 

this.  CHARLES   SWAIN. 

Sunset  !  delicious  sunset !  mocking  the 
painter's  pencil  and  the  poet's  pen.  Beautiful 
in  all  climes,  but  most  beautiful  when  the  vary- 
ing hues  of  Heaven  fall  on  Venice — softly  as 
the  golden  lights  of  Elysium  upon  the  snowy 
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pinions  of  the  seraphim.  Nothing  more  lovely 
had  Agrippa  ever  beheld  than  that  gorgeous 
scene  which  met  his  view  as  he  stood  on  the 
low  shore  of  the  Lido — the  bank  which  barriers 
Venice  from  the  Adriatic — and  gazed  upon  the 
beauty  of  the  dying  day. 

Not  less  lovely  did  it  appear  because  Beatrice 
was  by  his  side  :  for  pleasure  is  nothing  unless 
it  be  shared.  Who  does  not  remember  the 
Eastern  legend  of  the  beautiful  princess,  who, 
in  a  fay-built  palace,  where  were  collected  all 
treasures  of  air  and  earth,  pined  and  sighed  for 
a  companion  to  whom  she  might  say — "  How 
lovely  is  this  solitude  !*' 

Winter  was  passing  away,  and  genial  Spring 
hastening  on  with  light  steps  and  gentle 
beauty.  It  was  now  near  the  close  of  the  Car- 
nival, which  was  celebrated,  immediately 
before  Ash- Wednesday,  or  the  Karesma,  with 
a  spirit  and  splendour  unsurpassed  in  Christen- 
dom, and  usually  attracting  crowds  of  noble  and 
wealthy  visitors  to  Venice.  The  throng  of  the 
crowd  —  the  freedom  of  the  masquers  —  the 
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distraction  of  the  scene  —  the  beauty  of  the 
evening — and  a  desire  to  escape  firom  the 
whirl  of  gaiety  besetting  her  on  all  sides,  had 
combined  to  make  Beatrice  assent  to  Agrippa^s 
proposal,  that  they  should  take  a  gondola 
across  the  Lagune.  During  these  latter  days 
of  the  Camiyaly  so  expansive  a  license  was  per- 
mitted that  it  was  within  the  limit  of  the  strictest 
propriety  for  a  cavalier  thus  to  escort  a  lady — 
provided  her  identity  were  not  ascertain- 
able. 

They  stood  together  on  the  Lido.  Between 
them  and  the  city — which  looked  in  the  distance 
like  a  great  town  half  flooded  by  a  deluge — 
rolled  the  waters,  calmly  rippling  as  if  the 
strong  breath  of  a  tempest  had  never  ruffled 
them.  Above  them  was  the  sky,  with  its  many- 
tinted,  and  ever-shifting  cloud-breaks — which 
Fancy  would  fain  people  with  beings  bright 
as  their  own  lovely  hues.  Farther  oflF,  land- 
ward, the  Heavens  seemed  roofed  with  yet 
richer  emblazonry  of  dun  and  crimson,  gra- 
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daating  westward  into  a  blaze  radiant  as  gold. 
The  Eugenian  hills  were  to  the  left — ^farther  off, 
the  Tyrolean  Alps  struck  from  east  to  west, 
Heaven-sustaining  bulwarks.  The  golden  light 
flashed  fiilly  on  the  hills,  which  were  tinged, 
far  along,  with  an  almost  transparent  lustre. 
Earth  and  sky  became  mantled  with  one  bright 
blaze  of  glory.  Then  fell  a  shadow,  deepening 
—  not  lessening  —  the  gorgeous  hues.  Al- 
most imperceptibly,  this  shadow  grew  darker, 
the  gold  became  fringed  with  crimson,  delicate 
as  the  rose-tint  on  a  maiden's  cheek  at  the  first 
whisper  of  love's  confession.  Then  the  clouds 
broke,  leaving  half  the  sky  azure.  The  day-god 
lingered  yet — ^lessening  to  a  point  in  the  con- 
centration of  his  brightness,  and  shining  like  the 
visible  eye  of  Heaven.  At  last,  as  if  loath  to  leave 
a  scene  so  splendid,  he  sank  behind  the  distant 
hills,  leaving  a  long  track  of  ruddy  lustre  over 
all  the  west.  Then,  with  quick  steps,  came 
twilight — soon  banished,  when,  like  an  Ethiop- 
Queen,  Night  raised  her  jewelled  head,  and— 
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a  sad  mourner  for  the  glory  that  had  departed 
— the  pale  moon  walked  in  her  accustomed 
courses,  accompanied  by 

— That  ODe  star,  which  to  her 
Almost  seemi  to  minister 
Half  the  crimson  light  she  brings 
From  the  sunset's  golden  springs. ' 

Softly  on  the  waters  floated  the  sweet  tone 
of  the  vesper-bell,  as  if  tolled  for  the  death  of 
the  sunny  day  ;*  faintly  came  the  low-voiced 
echo  of  the  chaunted  hymn  from  the  Franciscan 
monastery  of  the  island  of  Santa  Elena ;  and 
on  light  wings  the  banished  breezes  came  back. 
Beatrice  and  Agrippa  had  lingered  on  the 
Lido,  until  the  shades  of  twilight,  (which  come 
on  suddenly  in  that  climate),  had  all  departed, 
and  the  pale  beauty  of  the  moonlight  shed  its 
silvery  lustre  along  the  waters. 

*  E  che  lo  noro  peregrin  d'Amore 
Ponge,  te  ode  squilla  di  lantano 
CAepaia  *l  giomo  pianger  cheti  more, 
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Night  over  Venice ! — and  the  gorgeoas  pa- 
laces, the  tall  galleys,  the  lofty  spires,  and  the 
fretted  pinnacles  were  bathed  in  that  gentle 
glory.  Night  over  Venice  !  —  and,  glittering 
like  frost-work,  were  the  spires  and  mina- 
rets of  the  churches  and  the  palaces.  All  was 
silent^save  the  breese^bome  murmur  of  the 
city ;  such  a  silence,  thoughtful  and  luxurious 
with  soft  repose,  as  well  suited  the  hour  and 
their  feelings.  Hark  I  music  on  the  waters  l^- 
now  £iint  as  the  half-memoried  music  of  a 
dream,  and  now  joyously  swelling  as  at  a  fes- 
tival; now  near,  and  suddenly  seeming  dis- 
tant— until  the  sweet  sounds  gave  out,  as  it 
were,  a  very  atmosphere  of  delight  to  which 
the  heart  yielded  itself  without  an  effort  at 
resistance.  Oh,  if  aught  can  wrap  the  senses 
in  oblivion,  can  soothe  them  into  momentary 
forgetfiilness  of  the  cares  of  this  anxious  life, 
it  is  an  hour  like  that,  when  sweet-voiced 
music,  thrilling  to  the  heart,  touches  an  an- 
swering chord,  and  creates  that  delicate  volup- 
tuousness in  which  we  know  not  whether  there 
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is  more  of  soul  or  sense,  so  blended  is  the 
essence  of  such  emotions. 

They  resumed  their  seats  in  the  gondola, 
which  was  rapidly  swept  on,  as  if  the  oarmen 
were  determined  to  atone  for  the  long  delay. 
They  had  reached  the  island  of  San  Giorgio 
Maggiore,  avoiding  the  deep  channel  of  the 
Canal  Orfano — ^in  whose  waters,  on  pain  of 
death,  the  fisherman  was  forbidden  to  casta  net; 
for  there,  unless  rumour  reported  falsely,  were 
drowned  the  victims  of  state  policy — the  guilty, 
the  accused,  and  frequently  the  suspected  ! 
Hark  to  the  deep-toned  sounds  firom  the  tower 
of  the  Orologio,  near  the  Campanile — telling, 
with  a  voice  louder  than  all  the  noise  around, 
that  it  was  now  the  second  hour  from  sunset. 

Lo,  what  glancing  lights  from  the  Piazzetta — 
flambeaux,  and  lamps,  and  occasional  fireworks. 
What  a  din,  even  at  that  distance,  of  mirth,  and 
song,  and  music.  Lo,  rapidly  as  the  arrow's 
flight,  how  speeds  by  the  frequent  barque, 
until  the  Lagune  is  left  behind,  and  the  City's 
voice  is  scarcely  a  murmur.    Then  are  the  dark 

6  2 
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curtains  of  the  gondola's  pavilion  thrown  open^ 
then  the  masks  removed,  then  whispers  breathed 
almost  as  musical  as  song.  Yes,  sweeter  to 
the  heart  than  the  dulcet  tones  of  the  lute,  are 
the  low  whispers  there  rife  on  many  a  lip  and 
welcome  to  many  an  ear. 

Agrippa's  gondolieri  again  received  his  in- 
structions, brought  the  boat  a  little  farther  out 
in  the  Lagune,  and  then  kept  it  almost  mo- 
tionless upon  the  water.  While  they  were  thus 
inactive,  they  commenced  a  favourite  barcarolle, 
to  pass  the  time  away.  At  first,  the  song  was 
faint  and  low ;  soon  it  swelled  into  a  louder 
burst.  The  lay  was  exceedingly  simple,  their 
execution  not  less  so.  One  gondolier  took  up 
a  verse,  and  his  comrade  answered  it  with 
another,  and  thus  they  sang,  alternately. 

The  song  first  gave  the  tender  words  of  the 
gallant  serenader — ^then  it  told  how  his  lady- 
love answers  him  by  waving  her  white  fazzolet 
— how,  scaling  high  walls,  he  springs  into  her 
bower — what  kind  words  are  whispered — what 
happy   sighs  are  breathed— how  the  cavalier 
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takes  her  small,  fair  hand,  half  withheld  and 
half  yielded — ^how  he  gently  presses  it  in  his — 
how,  at  the  answering  pressure,  slight  as  touch 
could  be,  he  lifts  it  to  his  lips^how,  pleased 
and  yet  offended,  the  lovely  lady  struggles  to 
withdraw  that  little  hand*  Then  they  sang 
how,  after  a  world  of  protestation,  the  soft  sin 
is  repeated — this  time  not  reproved ;  how  the 
lovers  are  silent  for  a  time,  but  look  the  words 
they  have  no  voice  to  utter;  how  around  the 
maiden's  waist  an  arm  gently  steals ;  how  her 
head  half  unconsciously  declines  against  the 
lover's  bosom,  while  her  eyes  are  closed  in 
languid  weariness;  how,  as  the  moonlight 
gleams  on  the  white  beauty  of  that  brow,  the 
cavalier  ventures  to  touch  it  with  his  lips;  how, 
his  head  bending  over  hers,  (more  boldly  this 
time),  there  suddenly  falls  a  shower  of  kisses 
on  her  pouting  lips !  On  went  that  song  of 
the  gondolieri,  with  a  more  loud  and  joyous 
burst,  to  tell  how  the  dama  reproved  a  little, 
and  the  cavalier  protested  much ;  how  the 
soft  sin  was  forgiven,  and  soon  repeated  with 
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impunity ;  how,  at  last,  they  fled  together  and 
were  wedded  in  secret ;  and  how^  when  there 
was  no  longer  use  in  refusal,  a  fitther's  blessing 
greeted  that  gentle  wife ! — Such  was  the  bur* 
then  of  that  barcarolle. 

How  did  the  strain  fall  upon  the  ear  of 
Beatrice  7  She  feared  to  lose  one  syllable  of  a 
song  so  sweet,  and,  when  it  ended^  a  long,  long 
sigh  relieved  her  mind. 

Agrippa  also  had  heeded  it.  A  favourite  in 
a  court  where  licentious  habits  much  prevailed, 
where  could  he  learn  of  the  purity  of  passion  ? 
Familiar  with  the  camp,  he  had  heard  the 
name  of  love  laughed  at.  Nurtured  in  the  lap 
of  knowledge,  there  was  yet  a  lore  of  which, 
until  lately,  he  knew  nothing.  In  the  crowds 
of  life — ^its  many  employments — ^its  conflicting 
cares — its  ambitions  and  its  struggles,  love  is 
generally  no  more  than  an  episode.  When 
enterprise  takes  repose  in  solitude,  the  heart 
becomes  sensitive,  and  ^^  Beauty  draws  us  by  a 
single  hair.''  The  song  of  the  gondolieri  in 
this  manner  affected  Agrippa:  it  made  him 
deteridine  to  put  an  end  to  suspense. 
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**  Row  into  the  middle  stream/' 

«  To  the  city,  Signore  P' 

«  No-*again  towards  the  lido." 

The  boat  quivered  beneath  the  rapid  strokes 
of  the  oarmen,  and  swiftly  cut  its  way  for- 
ward. Who  that  has  ever  taken  his  seat  in  a 
gondola  can  forget  the  luxurious  quietude  that 
its  gentle  motion  creates.  The. ease  with  which  ' 
a  balloon  mounts  into  the  ur,  appears  not 
much  greater  than  that  with  which  your  gondola 
carries  you  through  the  waters.  You  do  not 
/eel,  but  see  that  you  are  moving,  /^it  motion  ? 
when  you  seem  as  at  anchor,  at  rest  upon  the 
waves,  and  every  thing  within  sight  rapidly 
rushing  by  you!  On— on — on  speeds  that 
funereal  barque,  and  you  repose,  in  laziest 
luxury,  at  once  soothed  and  excited  by  the  easy 
quietude  and  its  strangeness  ! 

Whilst  the  gondolieri  were  thus  impelling 
the  boat,  a  conversation  passed  within  the  httle 
pavilion,  which  may  be  thus  reported. 

^  The  gondoleri  sang  well  to-night,  Signora  ?. 
What  think  you  of  their  barcarolle  ?" 
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*^  They  sang  of  love^  Signore,  and   I  can 
scarcely  judge  upon  that  subject.'^ 

**  Why  not  ? — Have  you  never  loved  ?  Can 
you  not  love,  Signorina  P' 

*^  Nay,"  said  she^  '^  that  is  not  quite  a  fair 
question/' 

'*  Is  it  strange,  because  /  put  it  ?  Or  would 
it  be  strange  if  you  did  love  P' 

"  Indeed,'*  said  she,  shrinking  from  his  ear- 
nestness, '^  I  only  mean  that  I  do  not  know 
why  you  should  ask  me^  or  why  I   should 


answer/' 


'^  Nay,  Signora,  you  must  not  be  offended. 
Would  you  know  what  this  love  is  ?*' 

Beatrice  sighed,  with  the  consciousness  that 
she  had  little  of  such  lore  to  learn. 

*^  Bear  with  me  for  a  moment,"  he  continued, 
'^  and  I  shall  tell  you.  To  love  is  to  surrender 
soul  and  sense  to  the  one  cherished  object^to 
have  the  waking  thought  and  the  nightly  dream 
filled  with  that  object's  worth — to  meditate 
upon  it  until  it  becomes  a  thought  within  our 
thought,  to  which  all  others  are  secondary  or 
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insignificant.    The  present  lot — the  future  for- 
tune—fame— wealth,  all  become  as   trifles  in 
comparison  with  this  life  of  life,  unless  when 
the  dear  idea  of  that  beloved  one  prompts  the 
noble  deed,   confirms    the  generous  purpose, 
and  breathes  grace  into  the  honourable  am- 
bition it  excites  and  rewards.    Such,  indeed, 
is  true  love,  and  the  furnace  does  not  more 
thoroughly  purify  the  gold  than  does  this  pas- 
sion of  passions,  in  its  truth,  purify  the  heart, 
by  removing  each  unworthy  thought  and  lowly 
selfishness.    This  is  love." 

*^  But  they  say  that  its  flight  is  even  swifter 
than  its  coming^that  if  love  has  the  soft 
plumage  of  the  dove,  it  has  his  rapid  wing 
also.'* 

"  Believe  them  not,*'  said  he ;  "  believe 
nothing  so  unworthy  and  untrue.  The  love  of 
which  I  speak  resembles  a  mighty  river,  gliding 
ever  onward  in  its  destined  course  towards  its 
destined  goal.  A  tempest  may  ruffle  its  calm- 
ness— a  barrier  may  check  its  prdgress — the 
summer's  heat   may  drink   up  some    of   the 
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springs  whence  its  waters  flow,  or  human  skill 
divert  its  tributaries  from  their  wonted  vas- 
salage ;  but  the  tempest  subsides,  the  resistless 
current  sweeps  away  all  opposition,  or  makes 
itself  a  new  channel ;  the  heaven-fed  fountains 
renew  the  fulness  of  the  river's  strength,  and, 
though  human  art  may  turn  it  from  its  path,  it 
bounds  on,  with  the  resistless  impulse  derived 
from  gracious  nature,  until  its  destined  course 
be  run,  and  it  mingles  with  the  ocean's  tides. 
Oh,  Signora,  they  err  who  say  that  true  love 
can  ever  wing  away  from  its  dear  object. 
When  light  departs  from  the  sun,  or  beauty 
from  the  summer — when  joy  flies  from  the 
blooming  cheek  of  infancy,  or  hope  forsakes 
the  human  heart  it  long  has  comforted,  then, 
and  not  before,  can  the  perfect  passion  &de 
away,  the  true  passion  become  a  traitor.'* 

He  looked  to  note  how  Beatrice  received  his 
words;  but  her  head  was  declined  and  her 
hand  hung  listlessly  by  her  side.  He  ventured 
to  take  it  gently  within  his,  and  thus  they  sat 
together.  How  busy  were  their  thoughts  in 
that  silence ! 
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At  length,  he  resumed  and  said^  '^I  fear  that 
I  must  soon  qoit  Venice/' 

^^  Qait  Venice  ?''  she  repeated,  with  a  start— 
then,  recovering  herself,  added  in  a  more  sub- 
dued manner,  ^  But  you  will  soon  return, 
Signore  ?*' 

^  1  fear  not.  My  destiny  must  be  fulfilled 
elsewhere.    But  you  tremble  ?'' 

^'  No,  no  P'  she  answered ;  ^'  it  is  but  the 
night  wind  that  has  chilled  me." 

She  had  not  anticipated  his  departure.  The 
dangerous  stillness  of  the  hour  and  place**the 
devotedness  of  Agrippa's  manner — the  ear- 
nestness of  his  words  had  touched  her  heart, 
and  who  can  blame  if  a  softer  accent  dwelt 
upon  her  lips,  a  deeper  tide  of  emotion  rose 
within  her  mind  ? 

They  attempted  to  renew  the  conversation  ; 
but  at  that  moment  neither  of  them  could 
speak  upon  indifferent  subjects,  yet  dreaded 
to  touch  on  that  which  wholly  occupied  their 
thoughts.  Beatrice  gently  essayed  to  with- 
draw her  hand  from  Agrippa's ;  he  resisted  the 
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attempt,  and  whispered,  '^  Cannot  you  love  ?' 
There  came  no  reply.  There  was  hope  in  that 
silence.  So  he  asked  again,  ^^  Cannot  you  love 
me,  dearest  ?*' 

The  lady's  answer  is  not  on  record,'  but  it  is 
certain  that  she  made  no  further  attempt  to 
withdraw  her  hand.  Yet,  she  still  continued 
silent — then,  "  Carloni !  dear  Carloni !"  rather 
sighed  than  spoken — one  pause  of  maidenly 
hesitation — and  a  gush  of  tears.  Surely  they 
were  not  tears  of  sorrow  !  Was  not  Agrippa 
fully  answered? 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

LOVB     AND    SCHOLARSHIP. 

Erery  thiDg  for  them  was  the  poetry,  the  ▼agueness*  the 
refinement— not  the  power,  the  concentration,  the  morta- 
lity—of desire  I  The  look,  tiie  whisper,  the  brief  pressure  of 
the  hand— -at  most,  the  first  kisses  of  love,  rare  and  few; 
these  marked  the  human  Jiiiiits  of  that  sentiment  which 
filled  them  with  a  new  life,  and  elevated  them  as  with  a  new 
soul. 

BULWRR. 

It  is  truly  surprising  what  a  wealth  of  con- 
versation suddenly  becomes  the  property  of 
lovers,  when  doubt  is  ended  and  the  mutual 
acknowledgment  of  affection  has  been  made. 
It  would  seem  as  if  time  and  language  were 
insufficient  for  all  they  have  to  utter.  First 
come  low  whispers — soft  confessions — tenderest 
protestations — gentlest  vows.      Then  the  heart 
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pours  out,  from  its  overflowing  abundance» 
thoughts  long  garnered  up — almost  hidden, 
indeed,  until  that  epoch  of  joy,  from  the  very 
souls  they  secretly  consoled.  Hopes  which  had 
appeared  about  to  take  wing,  sorrowfully,  now 
gain  new  existence,  and  irradiate  the  beloved 
with  a  halo  as  if  its  light  were  stolen  from  the 
stars. 

Alas,  that  these  first  hours  of  mutually 
acknowledged  love,  should  so  often  be  its  best 
and  purest.  Alas,  that  the  heart  will  resemble 
the  conqueror,  who  wept  because  no  more  was 
to  be  won.  And  yet,  such  hours — exquisite  in 
the  delirium  of  their  sinless  enjoyment  beyond 
any  that  mortality  can  know — ^are  worth  years 
of  dull,  cold,  commonplace  existence.  Was  it 
simple  happiness  that  Beatrice  and  Agrippa 
now  shared?  Oh,  how  inadequate  the  word 
to  express  the  feeling  !  It  was  delight, 
chastened  by  a  foreboding  (yet  scarcely  self- 
known  to  either)  that  tiheir  future  path  might 
be  a  rugged  one — for  the  heart  becomes  pro- 
phetic of  evil,  even  in  the  midst  of  joy;  but 
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then   we  treat  its  auspices   as  if  they  were 
uttered  by  Cassandra. 

It  was  so  exquisitely  pleasant  not  only  to 
knowj  but  hear  it,  that  Agrippa  used  a  soft 
compulsion  to  make  the  maiden  repeat  again 
and  again,  the  sweet  ^'  I  love  you !''  nor  shall 
we  take  upon  ourselves  to  say  that  the  welcome 
confession,  rather  a  murmur  than  an  utterance, 
was  not  as  often  sealed  upon  the  lips  which 
breathed  it. 

If  any  one  could  doubt  0)  ron^s  deep  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart,  let  him  remember 
one  brief  expression  in  Childe  Harold,  which 
speaks  of  "  the  strong  necessity  of  loving." 
For  love  is  necessary  to  humanity  as  life.  The 
greatest  misanthropy,  could  it  be  analysed, 
might  appear  as  an  eflfect,  rather  than  a  motive, 
—not  that  the  heart  could  not  love,  but,  that, 
in  such  instances,  it  had  grown  chilled  and 
world-weary,  having  loved,  "  not  wisely,  but 
too  well." 

Let  the  fashions  of  society  vary  as  they 
may,    the    impulses    of   life    are    immutable. 
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Manners  change,  but  Man  remains  the  same. 
The  lofty  fane  receives  new  idols  in  the  revolv- 
ing   course    of   centuries  ;    the    desert-waste 
becomes  fruitful  and  the  fertile  soil  degenerates 
into   a   wilderness  :    laws,    customs,    nations, 
shift  and  vary,  but  the  heart  is  unchanged  in 
its  impulses  and  its  passions,  and  that  which  is 
the  least  soiled  by  earthly  contact — that  which 
most  refines  and  elevates,  is  Love.     As  by  the 
golden  chain,  which  it  once  was  fabled  could 
draw  earth  up  to  h%aven,  so  does  love  draw  us 
nearer  to  the  skies.     It  at  once  subdues  and 
stirs  the  souL     It  is  the  one  feeling  common  to 
our  nature,  for  it  is  universal   in  its  effects, 
and,  like  death,  enters  alike  the  cottage  and 
the  palace ;   it  strikes  all  hearts,  from  his  who 
energetically  acts  in  the  busy  scenes  of  life,  to 
the   solitary   who  lives,   with   Contemplation, 
among  the  illustrious  of  departed  days.    Truly, 
then. 


Love  is  the  centre  of  the  whole 
Bright  system  amid  which  we  roll ; 
Love  rales  the  radiant  stars  that  shine 
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Around  yon  moon  of  argentine. 

Love  sports  amid  the  zephyrs'  play  ; 

Lore  floats  upon  the  sunny  ray ; 

His  magic  impulses  are  blent 

With  the  wreck  or  the  calm  of  each  element ; 

For  earth  beneath,  and  Heaven  above 

Are  ruled  by  all-prevailing  love  ! 

Three  centuries  ago^  the  Scholar  veas  a  sort 
of  lay  Eremite^  self-dedicating  his  powers  to 
the  lofty  purposes  of  learning — ^a  zealous 
tninistrant  at  the  altar  of  knowledge.  This 
class  was  then  comparatively  a  small  one. 
Some^  foiled  in  worldly  ambition,  retreated 
upon  study  as  a  means  by  which  to  win  that 
knowledge  which  is  power.  Some,  baffled 
in  the  game  of  life,  bore  wounded  spirits  to 
their  retirement  and  became  happier  in  the 
endeavour  to  be  wiser.  Manv  were  mere 
pretenders,  assutning  the  name  without  pos- 
sessing the  endowments  of  scholarship.  But 
there  were  some — like  Bacoi^  Trithemius, 
Savonarola  and  Agrippa — ^who  cast  their  hearts 
into  the  quest  of  knowledge,  and  whose  literary 
acquirements  and  scientific  discoveries  prove 
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that  they  did  not  vainly  dig  into  the  mine  of 
thought.    Hese  were  the  true  devotees — for 
they  loved  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.    Others 
might  use  it  as  the  means  of  gaining  worldly 
wealth  or  honours;  but  these  men  had  far 
loftier  and  more  extended  aims.     Much,  it  is 
true,  of  their  study  was  unprofitable,   (if  we 
judge  by  the  present  standard) ;  many  of  their 
professions  exceeded  their  ability  of  perform- 
ance, but  this  is  certain^  if  they  deceived  others 
it  was  because  they  oftener  were  self-deoeived. 
To  this  class,  as  we  have  said,  Cornelius 
Agrippa  belonged.     Circumstances  had  early 
thrown  him  into  the  bustle  of  life,  but  his 
ardent  spirit  of  inquiry  remained  unabated, 
even  amid  the  turmoil  of  action.    At  an  age 
when  others  had  reached  only  the  vestibule  of 
knowledge,  he  had  entered  her  penetraHa,    The 
desire  of  distinction  had  made  him  yield  to  the 
Emperor's  wish  that  he  should  enter  into  the 
military  and  dvil  services,  but  his  own  inclina- 
tion was  to  abandon  busy  life  and  resign  him- 
self wholly  to  pursuits  for  which  education  and 
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long  habit  had  well  fitted  him.    We  should* 
more  properly  say,  that  such  had   been   his 
inclination  before    he    quitted    Inspruck    for 
Venice,  but  the  philosopher  of  one-and-twenty 
was  not  proof,  as  we  haye  seen,  against  the 
attractions  of  the   sex.     The    *^  necessity   of 
loving'^  had  made  him  attached  to  Beatrice, 
and,  though  he  saw  that   to  wed  her  would 
wholly    disarrange    all    his   plans   of  solitary 
scholarship,  in  sooth  he  did  not  much  regret  it. 
His  chief  apprehension  was  that,  unaware  now 
of  the  probable  vicissitudes  of  his  future  for- 
tunes, she  might  regret,  in  after- days,  that  she 
had  abandoned  her  present  station.    To  ascer* 
tain  whether  she  had  considered  this,  he  now 
addressed  her. 

^^  Let  us  speak  of  the  future,  my  gentle  girl. 
— ^You  have  promised  to  be  mine,  and  I  would 
not  resign  that  dear  assurance  for  an  empire^s 
sovereignty.  But  I  fear  that  you  know  little 
of  the  cares  and  struggles  of  a  Scholar's  life  : 
that  you  have  not  weighed  the  difference  be- 
tween his  difficulties  and  the  station  you  were 
bom  to  grace/' 
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'^  I,  who  have  owned  so  much  to  you,  dear 
Carloni,  may  also  own  that  I  have  made  the 
comparison.  You  may  think  me  bold — ^but 
you  encourage  me  to  speak  frankly.  I  have 
often  thought,  before  this  evening,  that  a 
Scholar's  life  might  be  a  hard  one  ;  but  I  may 
not  have  contemplated  all  the  difficulties  of 
his  situation :  name  them,  and  see  whether  I 
overrate  my  power  of  endurance.  Surely,  with 
those  we  love,  even  struggles  may  be  pleasant, 
and  cares  made  light  ?'* 

"  How,  my  Beatrice  ?" 

"  Has  your  heart  to  ask  this  question  ? — I 
speak  of  lightening  cares — by  sharing  them.'* 

She  spoke  with  as  much  truth  as  feeling, 
for  she  had  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  one  of 
the  sweetest  privileges  love  enjoys.  To  par- 
ticipate in  the  sunshine  of  happiness,  is  indeed 
a  rich  delight,  but  a  deeper  and  more  chas- 
tened joy  is  that  right  to  share,  and,  by  sharing^ 
lessen — the  trials  of  the  beloved. 

"  We  Scholars,"  said  Agrippa,  *^  are  a  pecu- 
liar class.  We  forget  the  passing  time  in  that 
which  has  passed.     We  have  a  world  of  our 
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own  to  live  in,  peopled  with  the  sages,  the 
orators,  and  the  poets  of  by-gone  centuries. 
Imagination  bears  us  past  the  limits  of  space 
and  time,  until  the  heart  soars  beyond  the 
horizon  of  man,  searches  for  the  secrets  of 
nature,  and  would  fain  read  the  language  of 
the  starry  heaven.  For  us,  who  contemplate 
the  knowledge  of  the  mighty  dead — who  trace 
fair  science  to  her  sparkling  source — who  com- 
mune with  that  bright  philosophy  which  has 
descended  to  us  through  many  a  gifted  mind, 
it  is  not  marvellous  if,  even  as  our  intellects 
expand  in  these  proud  pursuits,  they  take  a 
wider  scope  of  action  than  mere  contemplation 
provides,  and  launch  into  experiment  and  dis- 
covery. Valueless  would  our  studies  be,  if 
they  did  not  purify,  while  they  enlarged  our 
aims,  and  make  us,  forgetting  self,  strive  to 
accomplish  something  that  may  serve  man- 
kind. The  miseries  of  a  life  of  action  are 
greater  than  those  of  a  life  of  reflection— ex- 
cept when  the  student  betakes  himself  to 
authorship,  which  has  the  toil  of  action  with- 
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out  its  rewards,  and  the  gloom  of  meditation 
without  its  repose.  Antiquity  bears  fewer 
names,  more  illustrious,  than  those  of  De- 
mosthenes and  Cicero,  yet  amid  all  the  honours 
which  fell  upon  them — honours  prompt,  pal- 
pable, and  permanent — ^both  of  them,  in  die 
fulness  of  their  glory,  recorded  their  deliberate 
regret  that  they  had  ever  entered  the  field  of 
active  ambition.  Many  a  cloud  overcasts  the 
contentment  of  the  Scholar ;  but,  in  all  changes 
of  mood  and  chances  of  life,  he  still  has  within 
his  grasp  the  pearl  of  quiet,  and  the  boon  of 
peace.  To  him  is  chiefly  given  the  precious 
offspring  of  silent  thought — self-knowledge; 
for  in  action  there  is  little  time  or  opportu- 
nity to  look  within.  But  to  the  reflective 
mind  is  given  calmly  to  ponder  upon  the 
nature  of  all  things; — ^to  unsphere  the  seal 
which  abides  in  the  universe,  and  commune 
with  it ; — to  know  whence  and  why  the  world 
arose,  and  whether,  and  how  it  will  pass  away; 
— to  apprehend  what  in  it  is  mortal  and  tran- 
sitory, what  is  divine  and  eternal ; — ^and  to  feel 
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himself  the  heir  of  immortality.  It  is  for  this, 
my  Beatrice,  that  we  waste  our  years  in  the 
dim  chamber  and  the  exhausting  study,  instead 
of  arming  our  energies  and  sending  them  forth 
to  battle  in  the  excitement  of  life.  It  is  thus 
that,  leaving  the  paths  of  ambition  to  others, 
we  entrench  ourselves,  as  it  were,  in  the  citadel 
of  thought,  while  our  youth  and  manhood 
become  sere  as  the  leaves  in  autumn." 

''  Yet  why  need  this  be  ?"  asked  Beatrice. 
*' Could  you  not  pursue  knowledge  without 
deserting  the  paths  of  life,  and  the  pleasures 
of  society  ?" 

'^  I  fear  not.  We  are  not  suited  for  the 
world,  nor  the  world  for  us.  It  is  in  our  pur- 
suits that  we  find  our  pleasure,  and  we  fear  to 
mar  it  by  looking  for  it  in  any  but  these  fami- 
liar channels.  Chambered  up  as  we  are  in  a 
sort  of  unsocial  monachism,  we  have  joys  no 
eye  can  see,  no  heart  can  image — but  our  own. 
Imagination  is  our  handmaid,  and  we  task  her 
well.    Those  two  great  eternities — the  revealed 
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.  past  and  the  veiled  future — ^are  alike  open  to 

speculation.  We  toil  for  mankind,  and  the 
labour  is  its  own  great  reward.  If  we  fail  Jn 
the  results  of  this  toil,  the  world  knows  no- 
thing of  it,  and  we  are  spared  the  humiliation 
of  pity.  If  we  succeed,  as  we  sometimes  do, 
in  recovering  or  discovering  a  truth  which  can 

make  man  happier  or  wiser,  how  gratifying  is 

• 
the  success.     It  is  worth  striving  for  to  gain 

such  rewards  V* 

"  Yet,  dear  Carloni,  as  these  rewards  arc  be- 
stowed as  often  upon  those  who  do  not,  as  those 
who  do  deserve  them,  methinks  your  philoso- 
phy  should  view  them  vrith  more  indiflferencje. 

"  No !  The  present  time  may  see  us 
cheated  of  the  rewards  we  may  meiit,  but  they 
fall,  sooner  or  later,  where  they  are  deserved. 
The  certainty  of  this,  which,  indeed,  is  part  of 
our  philosophy,  encourages  and  consoles  us. 
A  benefit  conferred  upon  mankind  may  not  be 
acknowledged  to-day,  but  posterity — an  honest 
judge — is  sure  to  award  the  honour  where  it  i^ 
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due.     Nor  is  it  alone  for  the  sake  of  the  reward 
that  we  strive — the  conscioasness   of  having 
conferred  the  benefit  is  itself  a  satisfying  re- 
ward.     A  monitor  from    within  thanks  us. 
Nor  can  I  but  think  that  there  is  some  wise 
ordinance  from  above  which  inclines  the  Scholar 
to   separate  from  the  mass  of  men  — to  be 
among,  rather  than  of  them.     If  some  were 
not  thus  the  pilgrims  of  the  mind,  how  could 
thought  feed  and  keep  active  the  finme  within  ? 
The  time  may  come,  in  which  the  Thinkers  will 
be  as  much  esteemed  as  the  Doers.     But,  at 
present,  the  world  thinks  lightly,  or  does  not 
think  at  all,  of  the  debt  it  owes  to  its  scholars. 
Erase  from  a  nation's  history  the  names  of  its 
historians,    philosophers,  poets,  painters    and 
sculptors,  and  how  much  of  its  glory  would  be 
erased  also !     In  all  countries,  and  at  all  times, 
they  have  made  immortal  memories—- but  they 
are    like  saints,    canonized    only  after  their 
death.'' 

^*  And  is  the  toil  repaid  by  this  prospect 
of  posthumous  regard  ?  Would  it  not  be  easier 
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to  plunge  boldly  into  the  crowd  and  wrestle 
for  the  distinction  which  may  be  won  by  the 
quick  wit,  the  brave  hearty  the  ardent  spirit, 
and  the  strong  hand  P' 

^^  Perhaps  it  might,  said  Agrippa,  ^'  but  the 
Scholar,  if  true  to  his  vocation^  does  not  con- 
sider fame  as  the  sole^  or  even  the  principal 
aim  to  be  accomplished.  Their  xdtimate  view 
should  be  the  discovery  or  the  diffusion  of  what 
may  benefit  the  family  of  man,  by  extending 
the  knowledge  which  civilizes,  by  making  the 
discoveries  that  raise  humanity  nearer  to  the 
stars.  How  majestically  do  the  great  ones 
sweep  onward  in  the  march  of  time.  They  are 
not  alone  in  advance  of  their  own  age,  but  of 
all  time  to  come ;  behind  them  lies  every  pos- 
sible future!  Amid  the  hushed  darkness  of 
the  past,  their  footsteps  sound  distinct,  though 
distant.  The  lore  they  have  repeated,  or  col- 
lected, or  made,  is  voiceful  after  the  lapse  of 
evanished  centuries.  Their  earthly  pilgrimage 
may  have  been  clouded  and  unhappy — pain  of 
body  and  pain  of  mind  may  have  afflicted 
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tbem—poyerty  and  persecution  may  have  ever 
companioned  them — ^but  they  have  gone  for* 
ward  to  the  goal  with  patient  boldness,  they 
have  sufibred  mnch,  toiled  much,  and  executed 
much,  until  the  sleep  of  death  enfolded  them, 
and  the  awakening  of  their  fieune  commences 
over  the  narrow  bed.  Methinks,  Beatrice,  as 
I  have  mused  over  the  grave  of  one  of  these, 
it  seemed  as  if  an  angel  sate  upon  the  stone — 
for  suffering  appears  to  have  sanctified  them, 
and  cleared  away  the  stains  of  earth  from  their 
souls." 

^  But  where  is  the  necessity  that  scholarship 
should  involre  separation  from  the  world? 
Why  should  not  the  student  mingle  with  his 
kind?** 

^  Because,  as  society  is  now  constituted,  he 
and  the  world  are  at  variance.  For  my  own 
part,  I  should  like  to  conquer  this  variance,  if 
it  may  be  so  permitted.  I  would  rather  that 
the  armour  of  my  mind  should  be  battered  in 
the  struggle,  than  that  it  should  wear  out,  by 
rusting,  from  disuse.  Not  in  the  green  solitude 
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of  the  countiy  would  I  wear  away  my  life,  but 
in  the  crowded  solitude  of  the  city.  Let  me 
rather  feel  the  throbbing  of  man's  heart  amid 
the  crowd,  than  dream  of  it  in  retirement 
The  world  around  us  may  be  glorious;  but 
more  glorious  is  that  world  within  us^the 
human  soul.  And  only  by  contact,  and  struggle, 
and  friendly  contrast  with  others  can  we  gain  a 
glimpse  of  the  mysterious  movements  of  that 
mighty  spirit.  Let  the  Poet  haunt  the  coun- 
try for  green  fields  and  running  streams — ^for 
the  odours  of  flowers  and  the  songs  of  birds— 
for  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  dark  forest  and 
the  sunny  beauty  of  the  peaceful  valley;  but 
the  Scholar,  who  searches  for  the  springs  of 
that  humanity  which  makes  lovely  even  the 
lowest  of  his  kind,  should  rather  pursue  his 
inquiry  amid  the  city's  din,  where,  himself  se- 
cluded as  if  he  dwelt  in  a  hermifs  cell,  he  may 
watch  the  courses  and  changes — the  ebbs  and 
flows  of  human  feelings  and  passions.  He 
cannot,  if  he  truly  devote  himself  to  his  art, 
bear  away  a  single  earth-stain  upon  the  wings 
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of  his  spirit,  stoop  they  ever  so  low,  while  he 
thus  pursues  his  quest.  For  he  who  is  true 
to  himself  and  his  art,  cannot  fall ;  his  steps 
are  supported  as  by  unseen  but  all-powerful 
assistants.  It  is  easy  to  foresee,  my  Beatrice, 
as  one  of  the  results  of  Fausfs  glorious  inven- 
yention,  that  the  time  may  come  when  Scho- 
lars, increasing  in  numbers,  will  not  only  live 
in  the  world,  but  draw  their  best  lore  from  it« 
Then^  they  may  read  mankind  many  a  subtle 
and  instructive  lesson,  from  what  they  see, 
chastened  by  what  they  think.  At  present, 
there  are  few  who  read,  and  yet  fewer  who 
study  ;  but  I  can  judge,  that,  in  the  coming 
time,  books  will  be  multiplied  so  as  to  reach 
all  classes,  and  although  learned  men — deep- 
searching  scholars — ^may  be  comparatively  fewer 
than  at  present,  printing,  which  is  now  only 
in  its  infancy,  will  then  make  many  writers/' 
'  <^  Will  this  be  soon,  dearest  Agrippa  ?" 

'^  Many  changes  and  many  years  must  pass, 
my  fair  questioner,  before  this  can  take  place; 
and,  in  the  order  of  events,  it  is  probable  that 
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what  I  anticipate  will  be  but  the  prelude  to 
other  and  mightier  changes.'' 

^'  I  wish  it  could  be  note;/'  whispered  Bea- 
trice, ''  for  I  should  like  to  see  you  Uve  in  the 
world  like  other  men,  happy  as  they  are.'' 

^'  We  are  happy,  love !  but  in  a  fashion  of 
our  own.  Tet  I  have  sometimes  wished  tbat 
my  course  were  other  tiian  it  is.  For  it  is  a 
cheerless  lot — ^sometimes.  We  grow  pale  over 
our  books — ^we  wear  away  our  health  in  soli- 
tude— ^we  dose  our  hearts  against  the  sweetest 
sympathies  of  life^  and  the  mind  works  out  its 
revenge  upon  the  body,  (even  as  the  gem 
wears  out  the  setting),  for  we  grow  old  in 
middle  age." 

"  Now,"  said  Beatrice,  "  you  speak  as  if—" 

'*  Nay,  beloved  1  finish  the  Ibnd  reproach  2 
— as  if  you  had  not  spoken  these  sweet  wordsi 
an  hour  ago,  which  have  changed  the  current 
of  my  existence.  I  did  but  dwell  on  the  darker 
side  of  the  picture,  to  prepare  you  for  the  very 
worst.  For  my  own  part,  I  shall  venture  on 
the  experiment  whether  a  life  of  study  may 
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not  be  combined  with  a  life  of  action.  We 
shall  visit  foreign  lands — we  shall  see  different 
branches  of  the  great  family  of  man — ^we  snail 
contrast  them,  their  customs,  and  their  manners, 
with  one  another,  and  with  our  own — we  shall 
behold  the  great  men  who,  even  now,  are  fur- 
nishing materials  for  future  history — and  we 
shall  thus  enlarge  our  minds  and  prepare  them 
for  extending  the  sphere  of  their  utility.  Some- 
times, my  beautiful !  when  thought  is  busy, 
my  bearing  may  appear  cold  and  my  words 
distraught  —  sometimes  there  may  be  sorrow 
to  encounter,  disappointment  sometimes;  we 
may  have  gaunt  poverty  or  bounteous  wealth ; 
but  of  this  be  certain,  amid  all  fortunes,  the 
love  I  bear  for  you  will  be  unchanged,  unless 
time  may  ripen  it  into  richer  maturity.'^ 

A  pressure  of  his  hand  was  the  acknow- 
ledgment for  this  assurance — ^for  it  now  needed 
not  words  to  communicate  the  sympathy  ex- 
isting  between  them.  Then,  while  returning 
to  the  city,  Agrippa  more  fully  explained  the 
objects  which  had  brought  him  to  Venice,  and 
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prepared  Beatrice  for  the  probability  of  his 
speedy  departure.  -  They  talked  hopingly  of 
the  fbtore.  But  now^  to  use  Croly's  beautiful 
image. 

The  yellow  dawn 
Wandered  along  night's  borders — ^like  the  fawn, 
First  ventoring  from  its  dappled  mother^s  side ; 
A  timid  bound  on  darkness,  swift  withdrawn. 
Then  bolder  tried  again. 

Yet,  even  then,  the  sound  of  reyeby  met  their 
ears  as  they  glided  past  the  quay  of  the  Kaz- 
zetta — ^for  it  was  the  custom  towards  the  close 
of  the  Carnival,  to  prolong  the  festivities  until 
day-break. 

In  the  solitude  of  her  chamber,  Beatrice 
mused  upon  the  events  of  that  night  That 
love  which  draws  its  life  firom  the  life  that  it 
bestows,  was  hers  to  the  fullest,  and,  linked 
with  it,  came  gentle  memories  of  the  past, 
bright  hopes  of  the  future.  She  now  knew 
who  her  lover  was  —  she  knew  that  no 
unknown  or  unworthy  man  had  won  her— and 
when  she  met  him  the  next  day,  though  her 
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cheek  might  flush,  there  was  nothing  of  regret 
in  her  bosom. 

It  may  be  asked,  where  was  the  Count  at 
this  time  ?  In  truth,  it  is  probable  that  had 
he  been  in  Venice,  the  patronage  of  Art  which 
his  daughter  had  recently  undertaken,  (so  much 
to  her  own  satisfaction  and  that  of  Titian), 
and  her  cousin's  moonlight  excursions  on  the 
Lagnnes,  would  scarcely  have  taken  place.  But 
the  Seigniory  had  despatched  Petigliano  and 
D'Alyaine  on  military  service,  the  cause  of 
which  we  may  briefly  indicate. 

Maximilian  had  been  chosen  King  of  the 
Romans,  in  the  life-time  of  his  father,  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  the  Third.  Eight  years  after- 
wards, (that  is,  in  1493),  Maximilian  succeeded 
to  the  dignity  of  Emperor.  The  Italians,  how- 
ever, would  not  concede  the  Imperial  title  to 
him — ^he  was,  until  crowned  in  person  by  the 
Pope,  no  more  than  King  of  the  Romans  to 
them,  and  the  utmost  stretch  of  courtesy  was 
to  call  him  Caesar.  In  1502,  he  notified  to 
Pope  Alexander  YI,  that  he  would  speedily 
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present  himself  at  Rome,  to  daim  tbe  ooro«^ 
nation^  according  to  custom.  He  had  secredy 
determined  that  his  visit  to  Italy  should  be 
one  of  conquest  as  well  as  of  honour^  and  the 
preparations  were  on  a  scale  befitting  an  in- 
vader rather  than  a  visitor.  Hence,  when  he 
demanded  permission  from  the  Seigniory  of 
Venice  to  pass  through  their  territory,  on  his 
way  to  Rome,  the  reply  was,  that  it  could 
not  be  granted^  if  he  brought  with  him  more 
than  a  retinue  of  state  and  ceremony.  Un- 
willing to  accede  to  this,  which  involved  the 
abandonment  of  his  schemes  of  conquest, 
Maximilian  resolved  to  strengthen  himself 
by  an  alliance  with  France,  which  would  allow 
him  to  carry  his  arms  into  Italy,  and  wrest 
from  Venice  a  portion  of  her  territory.  A  se^ 
cret  compact,  historically  known  as  the  Treaty 
of  Blois,  was  signed  in  September  1504, 
betrothing  Maximilian's  grandson  (then  in 
his  fifth  year,  and  afterwards  the  Emperor 
Charles  V)  to  the  Princess  Claude,  dai^^ter 
of  Louis  XII  of  France^  and  binding  Mazi* 
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miUan  aod  Louis,  to  what  would,  in  effiact,  be 
the  dismembexment  of  the  Venetian  Republic 
— ^sending  it  back  to  its  ancient  limits,  and 
reducing  it  simply  to  the  condition  of  a  city 
in  the  Lagunes.  This  treaty,  however  pri- 
vately framed,  speedily  became  known  in  V&- 
nioe,  and  its  expected  results  were  promptly 
provided  for  by  the  sagacity  of  the  Seigniory. 
Nor  was  it  ever  acted  upon,  for  it  becarae  a 
dead  letter,  in  May  1506,  by  the  marriage  of 
Claude  of  France  to  the  young  Count  d' An- 
goul^me,  who  succeeded  her  father,  on  the 
throne,  as  Francis  the  First. 

Maximilian's  desire  to  receive  the  Imperial 
Crown  from  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  at  Rome, 
continued  unabated-— for  his  aim  was  to  have 
his  son  Philip  elected  King  of  the  Romans,  in 
order  that  he  might  succeed  to  the  Imperial 
dignity,  without  any  trouble.  He  again  soli- 
cited the  Venetian  to  grant  him  a  free  passage 
through  their  territory,  but  the  Seigniory  (^sup^ 
ported  in  his  policy  by  France,  which  was  un- 
willing that  he  should  obtain  a  footing  in  Italy) 
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again  refused  permissioii  that  he  should  enter 
their  provinces  with  a  powerful  army.    Thus 
baffled^  he  sent  four  ambassadors  to  propose  a 
treaty  with  the  Seigniory  against  France,  and 
offer  any  security  for  the  good  behaviour  and 
peaceable  demeanor  of  his  troops  in  passing 
through  their  states.  They  declined  these  over- 
tares,  representing  that  it  would  be  much  more 
to  his  honour  and    the    satis&ction   of  the 
Italians,  if,  imitating  the  example  of  his  father, 
he  went  to  Rome,  unarmed,  to  receive  the  Im- 
perial Crown.    This  third  refusal  checked  him 
until  the  next  year  (1507),  when  he  called  a 
Diet  of  the  Empire  at  Constance,  where-— 
urging  that  the  King  of  France  wished  to  de- 
throne the  Pope,  give  the  Tiara  to  the  Cardinal 
of  Rouen,  and  obtain  the   Imperial  Crown, 
which  the  rulers  of  Germany  had  long  possessed 
— ^he  announced  his  own   purpose  of  being 
crowned  at  Rome,  and  of  driving  the  French 
out  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan.    He  thus  stirred  up 
the  Diet  to  vote  him  8000  T»vahry,  82000 
infantry    (to    be    paid    by    the    Empire    six 
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iiionths)^  and  a  large  sum  of  money  to  provide 
artillery.  He  then  made  another  application 
to  Venice^  but  received  the  same  denial  as  be- 
fore, with  the  addition  that  if  he  entered  their 
dominions  with  a  military  array,  they  would 
resist  force  by  force.  It  was  before  this  last 
interchange  of  courtesies  that  Agrippa  had  ar- 
rived at  Venice. 

After  much  hesitation  and  delay,  where 
promptitude  should  have  been  exercised, 
Maximilian  threatened  Louis  of  France  with 
the  ban  of  the  Empire,  and  prepared  to  enter 
Italy.  It  was  then  that  Venice — ^bound  by 
a  treaty  with  France  to  act  in  defence  of  the 
Duchy  of  Milan,  openly  threatened  by  Maxi- 
milian— sent  Count  PetigUano  to  Rovero,  to 
keep  back  any  hostile  army  which  might  come 
by  Trent,  and  despatched  D'Alvaine  into  the 
Friuli,  to  protect  that  province  from  invasion. 
Thus  matters  stood,  early  in  the  year  1506. 

Petigliano's  confidence  in  Agrippa  had  be- 
come so  great  that,  on  quitting  Venice,  his 
parting  words  were,  ^'  I  commend  my  house- 
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hold  to  your  care,  Signore  Carloni,  because  I 
feel  that  I  can  fully  rely  upon  your  honour. 
Since  the  death  of  my  only  son  Lodovico — ^he 
fell  by  my  side  in  battle — I  have  known  no  one 
to  whom  my  affection  has  so  much  tended  as 
to  you.  I  shall  not  doubt  that  you  will  guard 
my  daughter  and  my  niece,  as  if  they  were  of 
your  own  blood.  You  will  write  to  me,  if  I  do 
not  speedily  return^  and  inform  me  of  their 
health ;  it  is  now,  on  parting,  that  I  feel  how 
very  dear  they  are.  Let  me  know,  also^  how 
the  grand  essay  proceeds ;  it  were  a  pity,  now 
that  we  have  so  far  advanced  favourably,  if  it 
were  neglected  V* 

Agrippa  had  no  intention  of  betraying  the 
confidence  thus  reposed  in  him.  So,  he  gave 
as  much  of  his  time  as  was  necessary  to  the 
crucibles  and  tinctures  in  the  Count's  labo- 
ratory ;  and  so  strictly  honest  was  he,  that 
when,  with  the  liberality  of  her  sex,  Beatrice 
gave  him  her  heart,  he  did  not  accept  it  without 
honourably — ^giving  his  own  in  return. 
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CHAI*TER  IX. 

TBB  PAINTBR  AND  Hit  ART, 

A  BUDset  spirit  fell 

And  dyed  his  panels  all  with  peerless  hues, 
Soch  as  DO  painter  else  shall  e'er  excel, 

Unless  he  steals  Anrora^s  own  bright  dews, 
Nor  artist  match,  unless  (then  who  may  tell  ?) 

He  worship  long  and  late  the  eternal  muae  I 
*ris  said  he  brightened  Venice  with  his  fame; 

And  when  he  died  left  Titian  as  his  name  ! 

BARRY   CORNWALL. 

A  FEW  months  bad  elapsed  since  the  fulfil- 
ment of  that  prediction  made  by  Agrippa,  and 
oonfinned,  in  such  an  impressive  manner,  by 
the  Astrologer  of  St.  Marks.  The  decided 
improvement  which,  in  that  brief  space,  had 
taken  place  in  the  performances  of  Titian,  ex- 
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cited  general  notice.  Tet,  what  cause  for 
wonder  ?  The  only  difference  was^  that  circum- 
stances had  at  last  placed  the  painter  in  his  true 
position.  He  could  now  follow  the  suggestions 
of  his  own  fancy  and  give  the  rein  to  his  gemus, 
which  he  could  scarcely  have  done  before. 
Success  made  all  the  difference !  He  had  ob- 
tained fame,  and  dared  now  to  venture  upon 
higher  flights  by  which  to  extend  it.  He  who 
merely  experiments  upon  public  opinion  is 
checked,  more  or  less,  by  the  feeling  that  it  is 
necessary,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  follow  old 
rules  and  be  limited  by  old  precedents.  He 
who  has  succeeded  may  give  way,  in  the  con- 
fidence which  that  success  gives  him,  to  the 
natural  and  unimpeded  impulse  of  his  mind. 
An  artist,  above  all  others,  must  have  his 
powers  of  volition  thus  unfettered.  His  whole 
soul  must  be  his  art — how  much  Titian's  was 
may  be  judged  from  a  conversation  with 
Amida,  which  we  think  it  worth  while  to 
give  in  part,  as  it  illustrates  the  lofty  respect 
which  the  great  Painters  of  Italy  entertained 
for  their  art. 
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Titian  and  Amicia  had  been  conversing,  that 
evening,  upon  general  topics.  Some,  at  least, 
may  understand  how  and  why,  with  passion 
swelling  in  the  heart  and  barely  kept  from  ut- 
terance by  the  Kp,  it  affects  to  be  contented 
with  the  lightest  and  most  trivial  subjects  of 
conversation.  Here  were  two  lovers — ^for  such 
they  were,  although  the  confession  had  as  yet 
been  made  only  by  looks — shunning  the  very 
currents  of  discourse  which  might  be  expected 
to  bear  them  on  to  the  declaration  one  would 
as  willingly  hear  as  the  other  utter.  But  they 
yeor^^that  declaration:  Titian,  from  a  dread 
lest  be  might  precipitate  that  separation  which 
he  constantly  expected  would  fix  a  gulf  between 
them  and  Amicia  (for  as  yet  he  knew  no  more  of 
her,  than  that  this  was  her  name),  from  a  con- 
viction that  it  was  only  while  the  love  she 
coveted  remained  unconfessed,  she  might  con- 
tinue the  dangerous  delight  of  frequently 
sedng  the  lover.  Very  conscious  were  they — 
for  love  is  timid,  until  it  learns  that  it  may  be 
cherished,  and  fears  to  breathe  a  whisper  even 
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when  the    eyes    have  anticipated    the    Ups' 
avowal. 

<<  That  will  do,  Aqgiola,"  said  she,  as  diat 
9tnJnttte  carefully  disposed  a  cod  in  the  exact 
position  the  Iftdnter  required,  —  ''and  you, 
signore,  I  wonder  whether  yon  will  ever  finish 
this  portrait.  It  gives  yon  such  infinite  trouble, 
that  when  I  think  what  pains  you  must  bestow 
upon  your  works,  I  regret  that  they  can 
endure  only  for  a  brief  time.^ 

^  The  works  may  perish,  Signora ;  but  if 
they  have  won  fiime,  that  fame  suiriyes  them. 
The  devouring  tooth  and  destroying  hand  of 
time  snatch  away,  year  after  year,  some  of  the 
charms  which  the  Painter  creates  or  reflects; 
the  bright  colours  fiide — ^the  fine  landscape 
grows  faint — the  beautiful  features  or  the 
graceful  forms  become  indistinct,  for  we  hsTe 
not  learned  to  make  painting  as  permanent 
as  it  is  lovdy — ^but  the  memory  of  what  wom 
becomes  what  ia ; — a  traditionary  glory  invests 
it  with  a  halo  through  the  coming  future,  and 
though  his  works  may  perish,  the  artist's  name 
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will  live.  It  IS  thus  that  the  names  o£  the 
great  painters  of  antiquity  have  been  preserved, 
although  not  a  line  of  what  they  executed  is 
remaining ;  and  thus,  the  painters  of  the 
present  day,  if  they  be  worthy,  will  live  in 
the  memory  of  posterity.  It  is  worth  while 
to  labour  in  this  hope — ^is  it  not  ?'' 

'*  Rather  ask,  whether,  it  is  worth  while 
to  waste  a  life-time  in  quest  of  that  fame  which, 
like  the  poet's  laurel  in  Mantua,  springs  irom 
the  tomb  ^^ 

«  Yet,''  Titian  retorted,  "  for  what  are  aU 
bright  deeds  performed  ? — ^for  the  reward  of 
fame.  And  what  achievements  are  so  harm- 
less as  ours  ?  Upon  them  no  widowed  mourner 
groans  reproach,  no  orphaned  child  deplores 
them.  They  are  the  bloodless  triumphs  of  the 
mind.  If  our  lives  are  quiet,  our  aims  are 
surely  lofty.  Men  perpetually  complain  that 
there  is  little  incident  in  the  lives  of  the 
painter  and  the  poet.  There  is  little — ^if  we 
speak  of  the  striking,  startling  events  which 
make  the  history  of  the  age  and  cUme,  and 
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bring  the  man  and  his  deeds  at  onoe  and  for 
ever  before  the  world.    There  is  much— if  we 
speak  of  what  the  human  mind  suffers  and 
performs ;  for  a  glorious  picture  or  an  immortal 
poem  is  the  result  of  earnest  devotion  to  the  art 
No  matter  under  what  the  difficulties,  if  onoe 
seen  or  appreciated,    it   supplies   matter  for 
thought  to  the  world's  mind  as  grave,  as  excit- 
ing, and  as  permanent  as  any  of  the  actions, 
commonly  called  great,  which  scar  the  forehead 
of  the  time.    Nor  have  all  the  makers  of  such 
things  lived  out  of  the  world,  or  amid  the 
solitude  which,  from  its  very  stillness,  compels 
men  to  think  aloud,  as  it  were.    But  whether 
in  action  or  in  quietude,  one  thing  they  learn 
from  experience — ^whatever  the  pursuit,  they 
must  abide  the  issue  with  the  patience  that 
complains  not,  even  when  it  most  is  tried. 
The  anxiety  which  they  naturally  feel  must 
be  neither  fretful  nor  feverish.    The  calmness 
of  its    repose    bespeaks  its  intensity.     The 
present  hour  may  invite  to  impatience — ^the 
past  emphatically  bids  men  wait.    And  thus 
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the  issue  should  be  awaited — ^not  complaining- 
ly,  because  of  delay;  nor  tumultuously,  be- 
cause of  hope ; — but  in  constant  endeavour  to 
be  equal,  when  that  issue  shall  arrive,  to 
whatever  it  may  bring,  so  that  when  the 
occasion  comes,  the  mind-striver  may  grasp  it. 
The  ambition  which  looks  for  fame  is  honour- 
able, but  he  who  toils  for  fame  alone,  merits 
scanty  honour.  We,  whether  of  the  pen  or 
pencil,  best  do  our  work  when  we  strive  to 
accomplish  it  well,  without  thinking  of  the 
world^s  praise.  For  that  praise  will  come,  not 
because  it  is  sought,  but  because  it  has  been 
deserved.  Judge,  then,  Signora,  with  what 
motives  we  pursue  our  calling; — bowed,  it  may 
be,  but  not  broken  by  the  deferred  acknow- 
ledgements which,  sooner  or  later,  reward  the 
worthy,  and  cheered,  rather  than  elevated,  by 
that  fame." 

The  calm  enthusiasm  of  Titian  was  not 
without  its  effect  upon  his  auditor.  Smiling- 
ly she  answered,  ^'  I  have  wondered,  Signore, 
at    the    nature  of   that   principle,  seemingly 
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higher  than  the  abstract  love  of  fame,  which 
prompts  the  artist  'to  exertion  even  when  hope 
is  dead.  You  told  me  not  long  ago,  that  thus 
your  own  exertions  were  continued,  after  you 
had  abandoned  all  expectation  of  the  success 
which  now  worthily  crowns  them.'* 

He  did  not  immediately  reply,  for  his 
thoughts  ran  back  to  the  time  when  the  hope 
sunk  which  had  long  sustained  him.  Now, 
how  the  prospect  had  changed  !  At  that  time 
he  had  fancied  that  if  renown  were  his,  he 
would  have  no  more  to  covet ;  but  there  had 
arisen  other  hopes  now — for  this  path  leads  to 
the  very  Alps  of  human  enjoyment,  and  as  each 
peak  of  success  is  attained,  it  proves  to  be 
only  the  base  of  another  triumph,  loftier 
and  nearer  heaven ! 

''  The  excitement/'  he  said,  at  last,  '^  of  an 
Artist's  life  must  be  felt  to  be  fully  understood. 
The  mass  of  mankind  may  walk  a  broader,  and 
more  beaten  path,  but  theirs  is  a  vapid  exist- 
ence compared  with  ours.  By  the  mere  power 
of  his  will,  the   Painter    shapes  chaos  into 
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loveliness^  and  draws  a  world  of  beautiful 
existences  and  scenes  from  its  unfathomable 
depths.  His  hand,  the  skilful  servitor  of  his 
wish,  puts  upon  the  canvass,  gorgeous  palaces, 
and  solemn  fanes,  and  azure  skies,  and  fresh 
landscapes,  and  beautiful  forms.  Does  his 
thought  wander  back  to  ancient  days  or  amid 
the  luxurious  climes  of  the  East  ? — the  people 
of  the  olden  time  revive,  and  hither  comes  the 
East,  breathing  richest  perfumes.  Does  he 
dream  of  a  lone  island  in  a  far-off  sea  ? — it  rises 
sparkling  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  girdled 
with  its  zone  of  weed,  its  strand  silvered  with 
pearly  shells,  its  bounding  streams,  its  lofty 
trees,  its  rugged  rocks,  its  flowery  vales,  its 
green  meadows,  and  its  shady  retreats.  You 
enter  his  apartment: — ^the  panel  or  the  can- 
vass is  unstained.  You  visit  him  in  a  month, 
and  lo !  the  void  is  void  no  more !  Yon  stately 
palm  trees,  bathing  their  copes  in  the  blue 
beauty  of  the  heavens — ^that  wilderness  of 
flowers,  of  which  you  ahnost  fancy  the  sweet 
fragrance  mounts  around  you — yon  breathing 
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beauty,  the  semblance  of  life  and  love — these 
fill  the  canvass,  these  are  his  works,  these  are 
the  quick  creations  of  his  plastic  hand  and 
teeming  fancy.  For  him  does  Time  bring  back 
the  treasures  of  tlie  past — for  him  does  his 
own  Italy,  with  her  poetic  skies  and  poetic 
thought,  present  many  a  lovely  scene  ;  for 
him  does  Greece,  the  glorious!  shew  her 
classic  streams,  her  lofty  fanes,  her  marvellous 
sculptures,  her  bright  memories  of  former 
fame  !  All  feed  his  inspiration,  until  his  pendl 
is  but  the  minister  of  truth.  Then  comes  the 
completion.  Does  the  heart  vibrate  to  his 
touch  ?  do  the  wise  and  the  beautiful  drink  in 
delight  as  they  gaze  on  what  he  has  done? 
Is  not  that  a  sufficing  guerdon  for  all  pain, 
anxiety,  and  care  ? — For  myself,  to  view  objects 
for  my  pencil  in  the  world  around  me,  gives 
interest  and  variety  to  the  most  common 
scenes.  The  natural  grace  of  the  peasant  girl, 
and  the  more  delicate  beauty  of  the  high-born 
dama  alike  afford  me  subjects.  And  then,  what 
an  increasing  and  prolonged  delight  to  see  the 
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beautiful  grow  beneath  my  band,  transfused 
upon  the  canvass— tint  after  tint,  and  touch 
afiter  touch  increasing  in  resemblance  and  love- 
liness— until  the  whole  reveals  something  for 
which  I  may  challenge  the  world's  opinion ! 
From  the  first  sketching  to  the  latest  touching, 
the  exercise  of  my  Art  is  full  of  excitement; 
the  mechanical  laborious  part,  which  else  might 
seem  wearisome,  becomes  unheeded,  for  the 
day  ofben  appears  too  brief  for  its  exercise ; 
and,  wondering  that  it  so  soon  is  past,  I  regret- 
fully lay  aside  the  pencil,  with  a  hope  that  the 
morrow  may  be  longer.  Can  youthen  wonder, 
Signora,  why,  even  when  fame  does  not  follow, 
the  artist  loves  to  make  constant  essay  of  his 
skill  ?  While  he  is  thus  occupied,  he  forgets 
the  daily  cares  that  vex  him,  lives  in  the 
sustaining  expectation  that  one  day  he  may 
win  success,  and  clings  to  his  art  to  justify  to 
himself  (by  continued  proofs  of  his  mastery 
over  it)  his  condemnation  of  the  world's  cold- 
ness, or  injustice,  or  neglect/' 

Such  was  Titian's  pleading,  in  favour  of  his 

VOL.   II.  I 
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art.  The  words  may  seem  full  of  fanciful 
enthusiasm  to  those  who  read  them;  hx 
different  was  their  effect  upon  their  sole 
auditor,  the  gentle  girl  who  delighted  in  their 
earnestness.  Not  in  crowds,  not  for  the  ap- 
proving smile  of  society  were  they  spoken,  but 
in  a  chambered  solitude  rich  with  the  trophies 
of  that  skill  the  Painter  spoke  of,  and  among 
which  his  own  were  not  the  least  worthy. 
His  language  fell  tipon  her  ear  like  poetry — 
high,  thoughtful,  impassioned;  and,  after  all, 
if  he  had  not  exaggerated  the  pleasures  of  an 
artist's  pursuits,  probably  he  had  been  poeti- 
cal, for  as  Campell  says — 

Song  U  but  the  eloquence  of  Truth ! 

We  have  said  that  Titian  and  Amicia  gpoke 
not  of  love,  although  it  engrossed  their  thoughts. 
Imprudent  as  the  maiden  might  be  in  cheating 
herself  with  a  colourable  pretext  for  often 
seeing  the  Painter,  she  was  perfectly  aware  that 
the  confession  of  his  feelings,  (were  they  such 
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as  she  suspected)^  must  terminate  their  inter- 
course.   Happy,  then,  as  she  would  have  been 
to  know,  from  his  own  lips,  that  he  loved 
her — thus  making    certain  the    assurance  of 
her    heart    and  hope — she  carefully  avoided 
whatever  was  likely  to  lead  to  the  subject. 
He,  too,  gratified  with  present  happiness,  did 
not  wish  to  break  the  spell.    As  yet  he  knew 
no  more  of  Amicia  than  that  she  was — ^Amicia. 
He  saw  her  lovely,  he  believed  her  innocent, 
(to  doubt  it  were  treason  to  the  love  which 
ruled  in  his  heart),  and  he  had  never  sought  to 
violate  his  early  promise  not  to  inquire  as^  to 
her  condition.    He  was  confident,  from  many 
things,  that  she  was  '^  a  lady  of  the  land,''  and 
for  such  he  knew  that  a  Painter  could  be 
no  mate.    Tet,  the  more  hopeless  his  passion, 
the  deeper  it  became.    And  in  this  hopeless* 
ness  and  fervour,  the  poetry  which  his  pen  had 
long  neglected — ^permitting  his  pencil  to  ex- 
press it — again  was  drawn  into  exercise ;  and 
Song,  which  once  had  been  a  pleasure,  now 
became  a  solace. 

I  2 
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A  few  days  after  the  oonversation  we  have 
jutst  recorded,  as  Amicia  paused  for  a  moment 
outside  the  inner  portal  which  separated 
Titian's  studio  from  the  main  corridor,  she 
heard  him  singing,  very  mournfully,  to  the 
slight  accompaniment  of  his  mandolin.  She 
paused  to  listen,  and,  as  the  door  was  not 
entirely  closed,  was  able  to  hear  the  burthen 
of  his  strain. 

TTTIAN'S  SONG. 

As  the  stream  glideth  on  to  the  depths  of  the  ocean, 

Now  dancing  in  sunshine,  now  lost  in  the  earth- 
So  glideth  for  ever  that  tide  of  emotion 

Which  swells  in  this  heart  for  thy  beauty  and  worth. 
With  a  measureless  speed  forward  bounds  the  glad  river 

To  mix  in  the  swell  of  the  on-dashing  wave. 
While  the  tide  of  my  love  rolls  its  current  for  ever, 

Sad,  hopeless,  and  dark—for  its  bound  is  the  grave. 

Bright  shineth  yon  star  in  the  heaven  before  thee, 

A  beaptiful  gem  on  the  brow  of  the  Night ! 
And  sO|  in  this  heart,  which  but  throbs  to  adore  thee. 

Thine  image  aye  sheds  o^er  its  darkness  a  light. 
But  oh !  like  yon  planet  thus  beaming  above  thee. 

Too  distant  and  cold  all  thy  brilliancies  ar^— 
Yet  still,  though  1  know  it  is  madness  to  love  thee. 

Let  me  gaze  on  thy  smiles  and  adore  thee  afar. 
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It  was  not  the  execution  of  this  simple  lay^ 
nor  the  sweetness  of  the  air,  nor  the  melody  of 
the  verse,  that  struck  into  the  heart  of  the 
unseen  listener — ^for  these  she  did  not  heed- 
but  it  was  the  deep  and  pathetio  feeling  they 
expressed.  We  cannot  deny  that  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  for  it  was  not  for  her  young 
heart  to  doubt  that  she  was  the  object  of  the 
Painter's  song.  Yet,  while  the  tear  drops  fell, 
what  a  new  gush  of  feeling  filled  that  heart ! — 
joy  and  hope  mingling  in  one  sun-tinted  stream 
of  delicious  certainty.  She  was  beloved. 
That  brief  sentence  tells  much — tells  all.  A 
Woman — her  aspiration  was  for  happiness. 
Tlie  longing  for  some  one  ever  near — ^serenely 
superior,  yet  human — wiser,  better,  graver, 
than  herself — ^through  whom  fame  would  pass, 
softened  and  reflected,  such  'was  the  vague 
dream  of  her  heart,  and  now  she  knew  that  part 
of  it  was  fulfilled — she  was  beloved  ! 

Amicia  entered  the  studio^  and  Titian's 
melancholy  vanished  before  the  winning  smile 
which  now  illumined  her  beauty. 
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**  My  portrait/^  said  she,  "  lingers  so  long 
upon  your  easel,  that  I  must  impose  some 
penalty  to  punish  the  delay  which  keeps  your 
pencil  from  worthier  tasks,  and  to  induce  your 
industry  to  greater  exertion  in  future.  Which 
shall  it  be,  Signore,  a  song  or  story  ?  I  think 
I  heard  the  sound  of  song  as  I  was  entering 
your  dwelling  ?'* 

**  My  song  would  be  all  too  rude  for  you, 
Signora. — Yet,^*  said  he,  gravely,  "I  shall 
execute  in  earnest  the  task  you  would  impose 
in  jest.  I  shall  tell  you  a  tale  of  the  olden 
time,  when  Love  prompted  the  bright  deeds 
which  Chivalry  performed — of  the  gallant  time, 
when,  all  distinctions  levelled  by  the  master- 
passion,  the  humble  minstrel  might  sue  for 
the  smile  of  the  brightest  beauty — of  the  happy 
time,  when,  touched  by  the  fervour  of  a  fidth 
which  deemed  life  valueless  in  comparison  with 
Love,  the  most  illustrious  might  bend  from 
her  pride  of  place,  and,  quitting  the  palace  for 
the  cottage,  be  rich  in  empire  over  a  faithful 
heart.    I  shall  tell  you  a  true,  sad  tale  of  that 
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time,  when  birth  was  nothing  in  the  scale 
against  affection^  and  the  nobility  of  Rank  did 
not  disdain  the  nobility  of  Genius,  but  the 
proudest  joyed  to  cast  aside  their  trappings  of 
state,  simply  content  with  becoming  happy 
women,  loving  as  beloved !" 

''  Ah/'  murmured  Amicia,  mournfully, 
*'  theirs  was  the  better  choice,  and  surely  that 
was  a  happy  time/' 

^^  It  is  the  story  of  Jaufr^  Rudel,  the  Pro- 
ven9al  poet,'*  said  he  5 — **  a  tale,  of  which  every 
particular  is  true,  and  yet  seldom  has  fiction 
related  a  more  romantic  one.  Petrarch  has  ce- 
lebrated Rudel's  fate  in  his  Trionfo  ^Amxyre^ 
but  it  needed  not  this  to  render  immortal  the 
name  of  thb  Pilgrim  of  Love/' 

« *<  Giaufre  Rndel  ch'  uso  la  vela  e  '1  remo, 
A  cercar  la  sua  morte/* 
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CHAPTER  X- 

JAUFR6   RUDELy  THE  PILGRIM  OF  LOTB. 

Good  shepherd,  tell  this  youth  what  'tis  to  lore. 

It  is  to  he  all  made  of  sighs  and  tears  ;— 

It  is  to  be  all  made  of  faith  and  service ; 

h  is  to  he  all  made  of  fantasjr, 

All  made  of  passioD,  and  all  made  of  wishes^ 

All  adoration,  duty,  and  ohservance, 

All  humbleness,  all  patience,  and  impatience. 

All  pnrityt  all  trial,  all  obserrance. 

SHAKSPBARK. 

^^I  NEED  scarcely  infonn  you,  Signora^  that 
throughout  Europe  the  middle  ages  were  un- 
happily sunk  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance^  and 
the  dawn  which  heralded  a  brighter  day  pro- 
ceeded from  the  genius  of  Provencal  song. 
Not  in  vain  did  the  Troubadour  live,  for  they 
awakened  Mind  from  the  trance  in  which  it 
had  lain  for  centuries.    Not  in  vain  their  lays. 
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(though  thankless  Posterity  reviled  them  as  far 
too  passionate  for  common  life)^  for  they  ap- 
pealed to  the  tenderest  sympathies  of  the 
hearty  and  infused  the  lofty  courtesy  of  Chi- 
yahry  into  the  rude  manners  of  the  times. 
The  Troubadours,  who  sang  of  war  and  love, 
should  not  be  slightly  or  slightingly  estimated 
by  the  present  standard  of  thought  or  action. 
They  had  no  guide  but  their  own  taste,  no 
inspiration  but  their  own  feelings.  Passionately 
devoted  to  Woman,  her  charms  were  their  best 
excitement,  her  smiles  their  richest  reward. 
They  poured  fervid  thoughts  into  melodious 
song,  and  the  strains  sank  deep  into  warm  and 
thoughtful  hearts.  This  was  Poetry  in  its 
simplest  form,  and  these  men  were  Poets. 

"  Among  the  Ti  oubadours  of  Provence,  in 
the  twelfth  century,  none  was  more  celebrated, 
in  his  day,  than  Jaufre  Jludel.  His  life  was 
poetry  in  action.  Belonging  to  the  princely 
house  of  Blaye,  he  was  educated  in  all  the 
learning  and  accomplishments  of  his  station. 
Early  in  life  he  became  a  soldier,  and  afler  a 

13 
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hard  fought  battle  in  which  he  turned  the  tide 
of  victory  by  the  gallant  capture  of  the  enemies* 
principal  standard,  was  knighted  on  the  field. 
But  the  war  speedily  was  ended,  and — ^for  such 
an  active  spirit  could  not  brook  to  be  idle — 
he  now  began  to  cultivate  the  minstrers  art 
He  became  a  Troubadour,  and  the  fame  which 
Jaufr^  RudePs  sword  had  won,  grew  greater 
from  his  songs*  The  nobles  of  Provence,  whose 
equal  he  was  by  birth  and  achievements, 
crowned  his  minstrelsy  with  praise;  the  fair, 
whose  beauty  he  delighted  to  celebrate,  gave 
smiles  and  favour  to  the  warrior-poet;  the 
people,  who  honoured  his  heroic  valour,  sang 
his  lays  at  their  public  festivals  and  in  their 
private  resorts-^1  hailed  him  as  first  among 
Proven9al  Troubadours. 

'^  Of  a  mind  less  imaginative  than  his,  re- 
nown such  as  this  would  have  gratified  the 
highest  ambition.  But  Rudel  panted  for 
affection  rather  than  fame.  Of  praise,  he  had 
enough : — ^his  subtle  spirit  required  companion** 
ship  of  heart,  and  longed  for  some  womanly 
excellence  like  that  which,  in  his  song,  he  loved 
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to  celebrate.    His  desires  were  not  the  desires 
of  the  worldlings  around  him,  his  aims  were 
not  their  aims.    The  soul  of  his  life  was  love, 
and   the    desire,  without  a  palpable    object, 
breathed  itself  into  his  poetry.     His  was  that 
purer  passion  which  throws  grace  and  refine- 
ment upon  all  it  touches,  and  its  constant 
thought  was — did  the  earth  contain  such  beauty 
of  mind  and  person  as  fancy  constantly  brought 
before  him  in  soft  dreams  ? — aye,  in  dreams, 
which  are  the  mythology  of  poetry,  more  ad- 
mired   than    believed.    So   much    did    these 
thoughts  engross  him,  that,  while  they  gradu- 
ally imbued  his  poetry  with  a  more  graceful 
and  tender  sentiment  than  had  hitherto  be- 
longed to  it,  it  made  his  bearing  so  melancholy 
and  abstracted,  that  his  friends  feared  some 
heavy  misfortune  must  have  assailed  his  mind : 
some  even  dreaded  that  his  reason  was  warped. 
The  poet  lives  in  a  world  of  his  own,  and  all 
who  cannot  understand  how  he  becomes  im- 
paradised  there,  account  him  mad.    You  smile, 
Signora,  but  so  it  is. 
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^'  His  mind  thus  feveredy  Rudel  happened  to 
be  present  at  the  marriage  of  a  Proven9al  poet^ 
with  whom  he  was  intimate.  Among  the  gal- 
lants there  assembled,  were  some  who  had 
travelled  to  far  lands,  and  all  of  these  spoke, 
with  admiring  enthusiasm,  of  the  loveliness, 
wit,  and  grace  of  Melisenda,  Queen  of  Tripoli, 
a  maiden  of  merit  so  rare  that  the  perfections 
of  the  Woman  were  considered  mote  enviable 
than  the  pomp  and  power  of  the  Monarch. 
As  Rudel  listened  to  their  praises,  his  pulses 
quickened  at  the  thought  that  a  woman  like 
her — the  very  poetry  of  being^was  such  as 
had  long  formed  the  engrossing  desire  of  his 
soul.  One  of  the  knights,  who  had  lately  re^ 
turned  from  Antioch,  had  been  a  conqueror  in 
an  essay  of  arms  at  the  court  of  Queen  Meli- 
senda, and  received,  as  the  prize  of  the  tourney, 
her  portrait  richly  set  in  jewels,  and  rendered 
more  valuable  by  having  been  placed  round  his 
neck  by  her  own  hands.  He  handed  this  to 
some  of  his  friends  who  were  curious  to  see  it, 
and  it  passed  into  Rudel's  hands.    One  glance 
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at  that  limned  loveliness — ^tbe  minstrel's  fieite 
was  sealed, 

^  Pressing  ardent  kisses  on  the  miniature,  he 
kept  gazing  upon  it  until,  unconsciously,  tears 
filled  his  eyes.  Then,  carried  away  by  the 
transport  of  his  passion,  he  snatched  up  his 
lute,  improvised  a  descant  of  admiration  on  the 
beautiful  unseen,  and  concluded  with  a  solemn 
dedication  of  his  heart  and  harp  to  the  Queen 
of  Tripoli,  vowing  a  pilgrimage  to  her,  as  one 
sainted  by  her  beauty  and  her  worth.  He  then 
returned  the  picture — ^the  lineaments  were 
graven  on  his  heart!  The  fervour  of  the  verses 
—their  lyrical  sweetness — their  exquisite  ten- 
derness, engrossed  the  attention  of  the  com- 
pany, and  Rudel  departed,  almost  unobserved, 
while  the  spell  was  on  them. 

*^  Days,  weeks,  months  passed  on,  but  the 
Troubadour  did  not  return.  Men  would  have 
deemed  him  dead,  but  that,  ever  and  anon,  some 
passionate  lay  in  honour  of  the  lovely  Meli- 
senda  found  its  way  through  Provence,  giving 
assurance  that  Jaufr^  Rudel  was  yet  aUve,  and 
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that  love  was  inspiring  his  poetry  with  even 
more  truthfxd  earnestness  than  had  formerly 
distinguished  it*  He  no  longer  drew  upon 
fiction  for  a  theme,  or  tasked  fancy  for  a  thought 
-—his  songs  were  now  fuU  of  the  most  touching 
and  truthful  tenderness — they  reflected,  as  in 
a  mirror,  the  feelings  which  were  now  so  para^ 
mount  in  his  bosom. 

*'  A  ship  was  bound  for  Tripoli,  conveying  a 
goodly  company  of  fair  ladies  and  gallant 
knights,  the  beauty  and  chivalry  of  Provence. 
The  Queen  of  Tripoli  was  a  Christian,  and  had 
announced  throughout  Christendom  that  she 
would  hold  a  joust  or  tournament  at  her  court. 
Thither  this  barque  was  bound.  Auspicious 
breezes  filled  the  sails,  speeding  her  course 
across  the  waves ;  and  amid  songs  of  love  and 
sounds  of  revelry,  gentle  whispers  of  affection 
were  sometimes  breathed — a  soft  under-current 
of  hope  and  passion  amid  the  crash  of  armour 
and  the  talk  of  knighUy  feats. 

^'  But  all  sounds,  loud  or  gentle,  were  sud« 
denly  hushed — ^for  there  arose  a  strain  of  sweet, 
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sad  melody — ^low  as  a  wliisper — ^which  fell 
audibly  on  the  ear  as  if  it  had  been  breathed 
in  the  silent  hush  of  twilight  in  a  leafy  forest. 
There  were  minstrels  in  that  gaUant  company, 
but  from  none  of  them  came  that  exquisite 
lay — so  full  of  passionate  pathos,  so  touching 
in  its  sentiment,    so  musical  in  its  flow — to 

• 

which,  as  with  universal  consent,  every  one 
paused  to  listen.  The  crimson  radiance  of  the 
setting  sun  illumined  all  the  West,  leaving  a 
long  line  of  golden  light  upon  the  watery  ex* 
panse — the  good  ship  pressed  gladly  forward 
before  the  swelling  breeze — ^all  that  gay  com* 
pany  appeared  merry,  if  not  happy,  when  that 
low,  sad  song  fell  upon  their  hearts  and  stilled 
them  into  listening  silence. 

''  Upon  the  deck,  by  the  vessel's  stem,  re- 
clined one,  yet  in  the  bloom  of  manhood's 
years,  upon  whose  face  misery  had  deeply  sank 
her  furrows.  The  coarse  habit  of  a  pilgrim  was 
cast  over  his  wasted  form.  By  the  fitful  wild- 
ness  of  his  glance — the  thin,  worn  face — the 
emaciated  limbs— his  cheek's  hectic  flush— and 
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his  difficult  breathing,  it  was  easily  seen  that 
Death  would  speedily  close  his  mortal  course : 
— whatever  was  the  bourn  of  his  journey,  it 
would  speedily  be  reached,  or  never.  The 
ruddy  hues  of  sunset  flushed  his  features  into 
an  expression  almost  more  than  human — as  if, 
ere  the  soul  departed,  heaven's  loveliest  light 
had  already  illumined  that  countenance  with 
glory  from  the  better  land.  As  he  fitfully 
touched  the  lute,  the  companion  and  solace  of 
his  wanderings,  he  was  recognized  by  some 
who  had  known  him  in  other  days.  His  voice, 
though  weak,  was  heard  in  that  silence,  and  not 
a  whisper  broke  from  the  listeners,  who  now 
knew  that  the  dying  pilgrim  before  them  was 
the  wreck  of  the  once  gay  Troubadour,  Jaufr^ 
RudeL — ^The  story  of  his  vow  was  well  known, 
and  they  readily  surmised  that,  intent  upon 
fulfilling  it,  he  was  now  bound  for  Tripoli.  In 
this,  his  latest  lay  (it  is  yet  extant),  he  con- 
trasted the  success  and  the  failure  of  love,  its 
joy  and  sorrow,  its  perils  and  delights — and 
many  a  bright  eye  was  filled  with  tears^  and 
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many  a  manly  heart  was  subdued  to  sorrow,  as 
that  melancholy  melody  went  on,  as  true  and 
sad  a  song  as  erer  Love  had  made !  When  he 
had  concluded^  with  a  passionate  tribute  to  the 
beauty  of  the  Queen  of  Tripoli,  the  knights 
gathered  around  him,  assuring  him  of  their 
deep  sympathy,  and  tendering  him  offers  of 
their  best  assistance. 

"  *  You  know,*  said  he,  with  the  low-voiced 
earnestness  of  a  dying  man, '  you  know  that  I 
have  a  solemn  vow  to  accomplish.  I  charge 
you,  as  you  are  christian  men  and  true  knights, 
to  convey  me  to  Tripoli,  that  I  may  satisfy 
these  eyes,  ere  they  close  for  ever,  with  the 
breathing  beauty  of  Queen  Melisenda.'  One 
of  the  knights  stepped  forward,  on  this  appeal^ 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  cross  at  the  hilt  of  his 
sword,  and  swore  that  the  request  should  be 
complied  with.  A  faint  smile  brightened 
RudeFs  countenance,  and  he  signed  the  thanks 
he  was  now  too  weak  to  utter. 

^'  His  only  attendant  (a  Trouveur  who  had 
followed  him  from  gentle  pity)  then  told  them 
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how^  as  an  order  had  been  issued  to  prevent 
his  embarkation  at  a  provincial  port,  Rndel  had 
traversed  on  foot  the  greater  part  of  the  sea- 
board of  Spain,  in  search  of  a  ship  bound  for 
Tripoli ;  what  severe  toils  he  had  undergone — 
to  what  voluntary  poverty  he  had  submitted — 
what  anxiety  had  affected  him,  all  of  which, 
making  the  fever  of  his  mind  subdue  the 
strength  of  his  body,  had  reduced  him  to  the 
miserable  state  in  which  they  now  saw  him. 
All  needful  attentions  were  immediately  and 
fully  afforded ;  restoratives  were  administered, 
the  gentle  hand  of  Woman  smoothed  the  pillow 
of  his  lowly  rest,  but  Rudel  knew  that  his 
sands  were  nearly  run.  He  merely  pointed  to 
the  South  —  his  only  words  were  '  Tripoli. 
TripoU  V 

''The  ship  soon  reached  the  port.  Rudel 
was  carefully  conveyed  on  shore  on  a  litter. 
It  was  suggested  that  he  should  be  carried  to 
one  of  the  dwellings  provided  for  the  knights ; 
but  a  leech  who  saw  him,  declared  that  further 
removal  would  cause  immediate  death.    So,  he 
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remained  in  the  lowly  cottage  of  a  fisherman^ 
while  the  knight  who  had  given  the  promise  to 
him^  on  board  ship,  took  it  in  charge  to  ac- 
quaint the  Queen  of  Tripoli  with  his  anivaL 

^  Daring  his  wanderings,  as  I  have  told  you, 
Rudel  had  composed  many  lays  in  praise  and 
honour  of  this  lovely  lady.  They  had  been 
distributed  not  only  through  his  own  country, 
but  had  reached  her  Court.  Therej»  the  arts  of 
poetry,  in  common  with  other  graceful  tastes  of 
the  time,  were  held  in  high  esteem — ^there,  the 
name  and  merits  of  Jaufr^  Rudel,  the  Trouba* 
dour,  were  known  and  prized — there,  through 
his  lays,  the  youthful  Queen  had  learned  the 
passion  that  he  entertained  for  her,  and  yield- 
ing to  the  feeling  which  such  love  must  excite, 
her  heart  secretly  cherished  a  deep  interest  for 
one  so  accomplished,  so  romantic,  and  so  de- 
voted. It  was  even  in  the  hope  of  attracting 
him  to  her  presence,  that  she  had  announced 
the  tournament. 

'^  She  was  much  affected,  even  to  tears,  when 
informed  of  his  arrival  and  illness.    An  in- 
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terest  yet  wanner  and  more  spirit-stirring  than 
she  had  ever  felt  before  now  sprung  into  being, 
and  it  was  with  a  flushed  cheek,  and  anxious 
eye,  and  throbbing  brow,  that  she  hastened  to 
the  port.  Rudel  lay  in  the  fisher's  hut ;  the 
knightly  companions  of  his  voyage  stood  around 
his  humble  couch,  and  he  spoke  no  word,  for 
his  strength  was  nearly  exhausted.  The  Queen 
entered  the  lowly  dwelling,  and,  forgetful  of  all 
but  the  love  he  bore  her,  knelt  by  his  side, 
took  his  thin,  cold  hand  in  hers,  pillowed  his 
head  with  her  arm,  and  kissed  his  wan,  dewy 
brow.  Yielding  yet  more  to  the  sympathy 
which  the  sight  of  his  sad  condition  increased, 
^  Live  1'  she  exclaimed,  ^  live  for  her  in  whom 
your  passion  and  your  song  have  awakened  a 
like  passion !  At  your  feet,  I  lay  down  my 
honours,  my  crown — share  them  with  me,  and 
with  them  share  my  heart !' 

*'  The  dying  Troubadour  raised  himself  with 
some  difBculty,  and  looked  into  her  mournful, 
lovely  face,  as  if,  in  that  long  glance,  he  would 
gaze  his  soul  away — ^looked  at  her  bright  eyes, 
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now  filled  with  tears  for  him,  and  said, '  I  can 
die  happy,  for  my  vow  is  fulfilled,  and  Heaven 
is  my  sight  I  am  thine,  bright  Saint !  Fare- 
well !'  The  Queen  bowed  her  head  before  him 
in  an  agony  of  grief— their  lips  met— it  was 
their  first  and  last  embrace.  At  that  moment 
the  spirit  took  its  heavenward  flight ;  all  that 
was  mortal  of  the  enamoured  Poet  had  passed 
away  in  that  kiss  of  love. 

'^  The  festivities  were  at  an  end.  The 
Troubadour  was  honoured  with  the  pomp  of  a 
royal  funeral ;  his  ashes  were  interred  in  the 
House  of  the  Templars  at  Tripoli.  The  Queen 
followed  the  bier  of  that  true  lover,  as  the  chief 
mourner.  She  did  more  —  she  resigned  her 
crown — she  entered  a  convent,  and  annually, 
on  the  return  of  Rudel's  death-day,  solemn 
masses  were  celebrated  for  his  soul.  When 
she  died,  the  ashes  of  the  Troubadour  were 
placed  in  the  same  grave  with  hers. 

^'  Such,  Signora,  is  the  story  of  Jaufr^  Rudel, 
whose  name  has  been  enshrined  in  the  deathless 
poetry  of  Dante  and  Petrarca.  Such  was  the 
life,  and  such  the  death  of  him  who,  in  the  re- 
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cords  of  romance,  is  ever  named  as  The  Pil* 
GRIM  OP  Love/' 

Amicia  was  affected,  even  to  tears,  by  this 
simple  tale.  She  felt,  even  while  she  wept, 
that  delicious  luxury  of  grief  which  Coleridge 
so  well  described  when,  speaking  of  Grenevieve, 
he  said. 

She  loves  me  best  whene'er  I  sing 
The  songs  that  make  her  griere« 

Nor,  at  the  moment,  could  she  check  the  in- 
voluntary thought,  that,  if  Titian  loved  her,  thus 
would  he  prove  the  depth  of  his  affection,  by 
fidelity  even  until  death ;  and  were  fier  station 
as  exalted  as  that  of  the  lovely  Queen  of 
Tripoli,  thus  too  would  she  have  descended 
from  that  haughty  state — if  it  were  descending 
to  gain  the  sovereignty  of  a  fond  and  faithful 
heart !  Nor  was  the  tale  less  grateful  to  her, 
because  she  suspected  that  he  had  thus  taken 
the  opportunity  of  shadowing  forth  his  own 
feelings,  for 

The  deep,  the  low,  the  pleading  tone 
With  which  he  told  another's  love 
Interpreted  his  own. 
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With  the  shadows  of  doubt  departing  from 
her  brow,  and  the  light  of  love  within  her 
heart,  with  a  clear  and  lustrous  beam,  she 
smiled  through  her  tears,  as  she  said — yet  in 
no  mirthful  tone,  for  her  feelings  had  been 
greatly  moved,  ^^  It  is  a  sad,  sweet  tale,  Sig- 
nore ;  a  tale  whose  essence  is  poetry.  I  could 
have  wished  that  the  lovers  had  lived." 

*^  Rudel  had  this  consolation,  ere  he  died,'' 
said  Titian ;  ^*  he  knew  that  he  was  loved,  and 
with  a  tenderness  which  sufficed  to  atone  for 
the  misery  of  that  death.  And  oh,  how  much 
better  was  it  to  die,  with  such  a  blessed  con- 
sdousness,  than  to  live  on,  the  prey  of  anxiety 
and  doubt,  the  victim  of  an  engrossing  passion, 
without  the  courage  to  declare  it — withput  the 
hope  that,  if  declared,  it  would  be  pardoned 
and  returned.  Let  me  repeat  for  you  a  portion 
of  one  of  Jaufr€  Rudel's  songs,  touching  on 
this  very  subject.'' 

Reading  assent  in  Amicia's  looks,  he  re- 
peated, with  occasional  accompaniment  from 
the  mandoUn, 
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THE  TROUBADOUR^S  ANATOMY  OF  LOVE. 

Oh,  beautiful  it  is  for  Youth 

To  form  some  hope-bnilt  thriDe, 
Where  the  glad  heart  its  chosen  one 

May  worship  as  divine  ; 
And  sole  and  secret  oiTeriog  make 

To  meet  the  loved  one*s  tow. 
While  every  glance  of  hers  doth  send 

Love*s  heart-flush  to  his  brow. 
The  doubt — half-joy  and  half-despair. 

For  it  partakes  of  each ; 
The  hope— which  amid  Passion's  g^oom 

Aspirings  high  can  teach ; 
The  prayer— half- spoken,  and  half-sighed. 

To  link  her  heart  with  his ; 
The  look — which  is  Aer  sole  reply 

His  certainty  of  bliss ! 

And  what  to  them  has  life  beside, 

While  Lovers  glad  hopes  remain  ? 
While  earth  is  smiling,  in  her  pride. 

As  if  it  knew  no  pain : 
The  sky,  so  beautiful  above — 

The  waves  so  calm  beneath — 
The  world  but  one  bright  dream  of  love. 

No  augury  of  death. 

"Shall  I  continue,  Amida^dear  Amicia?" 
It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  thus  addressed 
her.  A  scarcely  heard,  "  Si,  Si,  Signore !"  and 
the  strain  was  resumed. 
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For  them  the  Sun  gives  all  his  shine, 

The  birds  their  thrilling  song ; 
And  these  hearted  dreamers  think,  for  them 

Life  cannot  be  too  long. 
They  mark  the  cloud-isles  floating  by 

In  the  calm  and  azure  air« 
And  ask — '*  If,  in  yon  glorious  sky. 

The  heart-god.  Love,  be  there  ? 
For  even  Heaven  itself,  without 

His  presence,  were  despair  !'* 
And  Pleasure,  on  his  starry  wings, 

Flies  with  them  evermore ; 
And  Joy  her  portals  open  flings 

To  yield  them  all  her  store  ; 
And  Love  makes  glad  the  gentle  air. 
While  whispers  make  sweet  music  there. 

"  Such/'  said  Titian,  *^  is  the  sunshine — now, 
Signora,  for  the  shadow." 

But  he  who  loves,  and  loves  in  vain, 
Whose  thoughts  unconsciously  are  pain  ; 
Whose  changing  cheek  and  frequent  sigh. 
And  quickened  pulse  and  flashing  eye. 
Telly  when  her  presence  brightly  comes, 

His  bosom's  sad  unrest— 
Oh,  torture*s  self  were  better  than 

The  anguish  of  his  breast ) 
A  sorrow  Time  cannot  destroy, 

A  memory  unforgot ; 
The  spectre  pale  of  buried  Joy 

For  ever  near  him  brought ; 
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One  wildering  ptng  thfoagh  day  and  night, 

A  pain  for  future  yean  ; 
A  flame  that  never  knows  decay. 

Nor  can  be  dimmed  by  tears — 
Like  the  quick  Grecian  flame  that  ga?e 
Its  fiercest  flame  beneath  the  ware ! 

The  strain  was  ended.  But  now  Amicia  did 
not  venture  an  opinion  upon  the  lyric.  Fearful 
of  an  explanation^  which^  as  the  song  and  story 
alike  seemed  to  indicate,  might  lead  to  the 
avowal  she  dreaded  and  desired,  she  felt  that 
now  her  only  resource  was  in  flight.  Perhaps, 
too,  she  was  aware  that,  at  the  moment  her 
heart  was  more  touched  than  it  ought  to 
be.  ''  It  grows  late,'^  said  she,  starting  from 
her  seat :  **  the  time  has  hurried  on,  and  I 
should  have  been  away  long  ago.  May  I  re- 
quest, Signore,  that  you  will  summon  my  at- 
tendant ?" 

^'One  moment!*'  said  he,  passionately  ad- 
dressing her—"  but  one  word,  lady.  Do  you 
not  guess  what  I  would  say  ?*' 

"  Oh,  not  now !  not  now,  Signore."  She 
hurriedly  passed  him,  and  advanced  to  the  door. 
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Pausing  there,  for  an  instant,  to  take  leave,  she 
conld  not  avoid  observing  the  disappointment 
which  now  pervaded  Titian's  countenance. 
Will  you  blame  her,  if  she  added,  '^  Let  us  part 
fair  friends,  Signore.  To-morrow  is  the  dose 
of  the  Carnival,  and  I  shall  not  be  able  to  re- 
turn hither  during  the  six  weeks  of  Lent,  if,  in- 
deed, I  return  at  alL'' 

''Ah,  Signora,  the  greater  cause  for  me  to 
lament  your  departure  now !  If  I  might  en- 
treat—** 

''  What  would  you  ask  ?'*  said  she,  not  ven- 
turing to  raise  her  eyes  towards  his  which 
she  felt  were  intently  fixed  upon  her.  "  What 
may  the  entreaty  be  ?  None,  I  hope,  that  I 
may  not  hear  ?'* 

*^  It  is  only  this,  Signora — to  know  whether 
you  shall  be  among  the  masquers  in  the 
Piazza,  this  evening  ?  The  fair  dames  of 
Venice  will  be  there  in  thousands,  and  will  you 
not  join  them  ?** 

**  Indeed,  I  do  not  know.  And  yet,"  she 
added,  musingly,  ''  it  is  a  common  custom. 
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But  you  could  not  recognise  me !  Well,  Sig- 
nore,  if  I  am  there,  you  will  know  this  flower/' 
and  she  took  a  rose-bud  from  a  vase  upon  the 
table  next  her.  *'  Alas  !''  she  exclaimed,  ^'  how 
idly  have  I  spoken— fiur  too  hastily.  It  is 
better  not  meet  you — better  that  we  never  meet 
again  P' 

But  Titian  used  such  gentle  and  prevailing 
arguments,  that  the  lady — ^more  than  half-per- 
suaded ere  he  spoke — gave  her  promise  to  be 
in  the  Piazza,  at  the  third  hour  after  sunset, 
that  evening,  and  to  wear  that  rose,  by  which, 
despite  her  masque,  he  might  recognise  her. 
She  went  away,  and  Titian  determined  that 
when  he  next  saw  her — and  a  few  hours  would 
bring  the  meeting — he  would  confess  to  her 
the  fullness  and  sincerity  of  the  passion  which 
her  beauty,  her  innocence,  and  her  accomplish- 
ments had  awakened. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

A  GLANCB  AT  THE  CARNITAL. — THE   LETTER^ 

Of  all  the  places  where  the  Carniral 

TV  as  most  facetious  in  the  time  of  yore, 
For  dance,  and  song,  and  serenade,  and  hall, 

And  masque,  and  mime,  and  myBter]r>  and  more 
Than  I  have  time  to  tell  now,  or,  at  all* 

Venice  t  he  hell  from  erery  city  hore. 

BYR0N« 

A  letter-^and  what  then  ?    It  tells  no  tale 
Of  soft  affection,  and  heseeching  love, 
Of  pleading  passion,  of  eternal  faith : 
A  few  lines  brief  and  hurried — nothing  more. 
Yet  doth  the  maiden  lore  to  read  the  lines. 
Yet  doth  her  cheek  grow  rosy  as  she  rends, 
Yet  doth  she  seek  some  solitary  nook 
Where,  unobserved,  she  still  may  read  again. 
That  which  hath  grown  into  her  memory. 
Re  sure  she  lores — be  sure  that  in  the  scroll 
Her  young  imagination  fondly  finds 
Confession  dear,  and  love  reciprocaL 

The  Carnival  of  Venice ! — ^what  a  throng  of 
recollections  crowd  upon  the  mind  at  these 
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words :  we  think  of  the  brilliant  shew  as  it  was 
when 

Venice  jret  was  dear. 
The  pleasant  place  of  all  festiFity, 
The  revel  of  the  earth,  the  masque  of  Italy ! 

Although  the  Carnival  was  also  observed  in 
other  cities  of  the  South,  how  little  do  we  hear 
of  it,  out  of  Venice  ?  At  the  veiy  name,  in 
connexion  with  that  locality,  how  many  asso- 
ciations arise !  It  is  identified,  in  our  minds, 
with  mirth  and  revelry — with  music  and  mas- 
quing — with  romance  and  passion — with  all 
that  the  most  luxurious  people,  of  a  time  and 
clime  curious  in  '' inventions  of  delight,"  could 
assemble  to  create  and  stimulate  enjoyment 
It  was  a  scene  and  season  when  the  heavy 
heart  threw  aside  the  care  that  pressed  it — 
when  Beauty  was  glad  with  smiles  bright  as  the 
skies  of  her  own  delicious  clime — when  youth 
whispered  the  gentlest  words,  in  the  blandest 
tones,  and  whisperered  not  in  vain — when  mys- 
tery threw  a  veil  over  the  grosser  features 
of  passion,  softening  them  by  concealment — 
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when  even  Virtue's  frown  relaxed  as  she  viewed 
what  looked  so  Uke  the  semblance  of  happiness 
—when  pomp  and  poverty  met,  as  on  a  neutral 
ground^  to  quaff  from  pleasure's  fountain. 

Commencing  shortly  after  Christmas,  the 
Carnival  did  not  conclude  until  Marteii  grasso, 
the  eve  of  the  Quaresima,  or  season  of  Lent.  Its 
opening  was  coldly  formal  as  the  first  hour  at  a 
festival  where  the  guests  are  unacquainted.  As 
it  advanced,  something  like  excitement  sprung 
up ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  last  ten  days, 
when  the  scene  was  closing,  that  all  Venice  was 
literally  in  the  estro  of  enjoyment.  During 
this  latter  period,  the  reign  of  folly  and  of  frolic 
continued  through  the  day  and  night — ^none 
but  masques  were  to  be  seen  in  the  Piazza^ 
little  heard  on  the  Lagunes  but  music.  Busi- 
ness was  wholly  suspended,  as  by  common 
consent.  Pleasure  was  the  universal  pursuit — 
from  the  subdued  follies  of  the  patrician  to 
the  louder  but  more  sincere  jollity  of  thepeaca- 
tore.  Intrigue,  in  all  its  varieties,  was  almost 
as  prevalent — ^from  the  secret  sin  of  the  high- 
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bom  dama,  to  the  scarcely  concealed  licence  of 
her,  whose  bold  eye,  painted  cheek,  meretri- 
cious adornment,  and  free  speech,  indicated  the 
utter  abandonment  of  woman's  modesty.     It 
was  at  such  a  time  that  the  national  character 
of  the  Venetians  exhibited  itself  in  the  most 
conflicting  and  varying  phases.    There   were 
alternating  gleams  of  deep  feeling  and  of  cal- 
lous recklessness — of  true  passion  and  selfish 
sensuality— of  the  noblest  and  the   meanest 
feelings.      But  amid  and  above  all,  was  that  fri- 
volity,   which,    more    or  less,    distinguished 
Venice  then,  even  like  Paris  now.     Not  that, 
when  occasion  required,  the  Venetians  had  not 
grave  and  intense  feelings,  but  they  kept  them 
as  they  kept  their  holiday  suits,  until    they 
were  required  for  use.     Such  minds  as  coald 
not  be  all  subdued  by  this  Circean  atmosphere 
took  to  letters  or  science.     But  these  were 
few,  for  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  Ve- 
netian cavaliers  were  sensualists,  who  substi- 
tuted gallantry  for  love,  and  wasted  their  lives 
in  its  vapid  prosecution.    They  were  as  much 
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to  be  pitied  as  blamed,  if,  like  the  same 
class  in  other  places,  they  mistook  the  sha^ 
dow  for  the  substance,  and  thought  that, 
while  following  the  idle  fantasies  of  the  head, 
they  were  indulging  the  pure  affections  of 
the  heart.  It  was  part  of  the  State  policy  of 
Venice  to  permit,  and  even  to  encourage,  the 
pleasures  of  the  Carnival  and  the  vices  they 
matured  into  fruition.  Through  the  senses 
they  would  degrade  the  soul ; — in  the  expecta^ 
tion,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that,  in  such  en- 
thralment,  all,  from  the  nobile  to  the  mendi- 
eante  might  lose  the  consciousness  of  the  tyran-* 
nic  power  which  swayed  the  Republic  at  will. 

At  this  season,  then,  was  very  little  moral 
restraint,  especially  over  that  sex  whose  weak^^ 
iiess  is  their  charm  and  should  be  their  protect 
tion.  At  other  times^  at  least  the  decencies  of 
life  were  observed  in  Venice^  but  during  the 
Carnival,  an  almost  unfettered  licence  was  per^ 
mitted  and  practiced.  The  masque^  which  it 
was  death  for  any  hand  forcibly  to  remove, 
was  the  shield  for  every  sin. 
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Now^  on  the  penultimate  evening  of  the 
Carnival,  Amida  and  her  attendant  proceeded 
to  the  Piazza,  each  wearing  a  bahute  (or  small 
domino)  to  conceal  her  face,  and  snch  other 
sufficient  attire  as  made  each  of  them  resemble 
a  Cittadina.  There  were  hondreds  of  ladies 
there  before  them,  for  few  were  indifferent  to 
the  delights  of  that  festal  time.  One,  among 
the  many,  was  confused  by  the  noise,  and  crush, 
and  licence  of  the  place.  She  had  arrived 
before  the  appointed  hour,  when  she  expected 
to  be  recognised,  by  Titian's  rose  bud,  which  she 
wore  upon  her  breast,  and,  whatever  emotions 
filled  her  heart  with  the  anticipation  of  that 
meeting's  result,  it  was  impossible  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  a  scene  so  splendid  and  so  novel,  and 
behold  it  with  indifference. 

Thousands  of  masques  passed  by ;  some  with 
the  quib  and  jest— others  with  the  ready  retort 
and  sarcasm.  In  one  place,  an  improvisatore 
poured  out  his  verses  with  a  rapidity  which 
could  best  be  accounted  for  by  the  suggestion 
that  he  drew  upon  memory  rather  than  inven- 
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tion  :— in  another  quarter^  the  athletes  grotes- 
quely formed  their  living  pyramid ;  close  to  the 
church  of  St.  Mark,  a  fortune-teller  had  located 
herself,  and  was  predicting  to  those  who  con* 
suited  her  all  manner  of  happiness — graduated 
according  to  the  fee  she  received.  In  one 
place  slowly  stalked  a  cavalier  in  the  robes  of  a 
Carmelite,  and  not  far  off  might  be  seen  a  monk 
in  the  attire  of  a  Cavalier.  There  glanced  a 
wanton,  plying  her  dreadful  vocation,  with  a 

• 

voice  of  merriment  and  a  heart  that  sickened 
at  its  own  mockery  of  mirth— by  her  side,  and 
withhi  hearing  of  her  language,  was  the  bride 
of  yesterday.  Mingled  together  in  that  moving 
mass,  were  the  hot  sailors  of  the  gallies,  and  the 
haughty  Lansquenettes  of  Dalmatia — the  gay 
gondolier  and  the  stately  noble — the  proud 
city-dame  and  the  buxom  Contadina  —  the 
northern  merchant  and  the  Greek  dealer  — 
the  senator  and  the  servant  -^  the  awocato 
and  the  priest — ^Turk,  Jew,  and  Christian — in 
short,  the  motley  from  all  places,  in  the  garb  of 
all  countries.     Looking  through  the  arch  which 
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forms  the  passage  from  the  Piazza  to  the  Mer- 
ceria,  new  varieties  of  these  groups  were  visi- 
ble,  and,  to  suit  the  fancies  of  the  lower  classes^ 
stages  were  erected  at  either  extremity,  on 
which,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  fancifully 
attired  mountebanks  exhibited  their  amusing 
or  wondrous  feats.  Pantaloon  and  Harlequin 
made  mirth,  in  this  their  proper  birth-place — 
and  the  Indian  juggler  threw  his  balls,  or  eat  fire, 
or  swallowed  his  knife  to  the  delight  of  applaud- 
ing audiences.  Who,  beholding  such  amuse- 
ments in  that  place,  could  guess  that  they 
stood  in  the  very  centre  of  the  mart  of  Venice. 
Yet  the  Merceria  (as  the  name  indicates)  was 
the  centre  of  commerce^  and,  at  other  than  this 
Carnival  time,  the  air  was  odorous  with 
musk,  ambergris,  and  other  perfumes  from  its 
shops,  which  (ranging  up  both  its  sides)  were 
daily  tapestried  with  cloth  of  gold,  damask, 
and  other  rich  silks,  embroidered  lace,  costly 
arras  from  Flanders,  rich  velvets  from  Genoa, 
and  fine  linen  from  Britain,  suspended  from 
the  balconies  that  crowded  each  of  these  places 
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3f  sale.  And  who,  speaking  of  the  Merceria, 
could  omit  mentioning  the  innumerable  cages 
of  nightingales  (for  whose  strains  the  Venetians 
had  an  especial  liking)  hung  all  around^  from 
which  came  such  sweet  and  frequent  notes  of 
exquisite  melody — ^as  the  Italian  nightingales 
sing  by  day  as  well  as  by  night— > that  as  an  old 
traveUer  writes,  '^  you  had  but  to  shut  your  eyes, 
and,  listening  to  the  sweet  music  of  these  birds, 
you  would  fancy  yourself  in  the  forest  solitudes 
of  the  country,  instead  of  in  an  island-city  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea." 

But  now  the  third  hour  from  sunset  sounded, 
and  Amicia  was  close  to  the  little  Loggetta, 
at  the  base  of  the  Campanile,  where  she  had 
led  Titian  to  expect  that  he  might  see  her. 
Alas  for  hope  and  love ! — the  Painter  did  not 
come.  Yet,  Amicia  waited — oh,  how  wearily — 
for  more  than  another  hour,  and  while  she  thus 
kept  tryst,  the  scene  which,  a  little  before, 
had  first  bewildered  and  then  delighted  her, 
lost  all  its  charm.  It  was  with  a  heart  heavier 
than  it  had  ever  been  before,  that— vexed  with 
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Titian  for  his  absence,  and  angry  with  herself 
for  having  ever  sought  the  spot — she  told  her 
attendant,  whom  she  had  shrunk  from  making 
her  confidant,  that  they  must  return  home. 
The  soubrette  would  gladly  have  remained,  but 
knew  it  was  useless  to  resist  the  command  of 
her  mistress.  With  some  difficulty,  and  not 
without  being  impeded  by  several  attempts  to 
engage  them  in  conversation,  they  made  way 
through  the  much  increased  and  increasing 
crowd,  reached  their  gondola,  and  were  speedily 
in  the  Petigliano  palace,  without  their  absence 
or  entrance  having  been  observed  by  any. — 
Would  you  ask  why  Beatrice  was  not  at  hand 
to  receive  the  fair  wanderer  ?  Know  it  was  on 
this  same  evening  that  Agrippa  had  won  from 
her  the  sanction  of  his  love,  and  the  confession 
of  her  own,  as  related  in  a  previous  chapter  of 
these  most  faithful  records. 

A  restless  pillow  and  uneasy  slumbers  were 
so  little  calculated  to  ease  Amicia's  mind,  that 
— piqued  at  having  been  induced  to  subject 
herself  to  the  humiliation  of  disappointment — 
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when  the  morning  light  dawned  in  upon  her^ 
she  had  made  a  thousand  admirable  resolutions 
to  forget  the  Painter  (if  she  could),  but  cer- 
tainly not  again  to  see  him.  She  turned  her 
again  to  rest^  and  with  such  success  this  time, 
that  she  arose  in  a  relenting  mood — the  happy 
effect  of  '^rosy  dreams  and  slumbers  light." 
It  was  under  the  soft  influence  of  this  better 
feeling  that  she  resolved  to  give  Titian  one 
more  sitting — especially  as  she  should  not  see 
him  again  until  after  Lent  had  passed — ^and 
thus,  without  confessing  that  she  had  been 
weak  enough  to  expect  his  presence  among  the 
masquers  on  the  preceding  evening,  learn  what 
had  kept  him  away,  and  what  apology  he  would 
plead.  So,  anticipating  her  usual  time  by 
nearly  an  hour,  she  proceeded  with  Angiola  to 
the  Painter's  dwelling.  During  that  brief 
voyage  what  a  delicious  day-dream  did  the 
maiden  cherish  !  She  determined  to  be  so  dis- 
tant, and  so  cold,  until  (as  she  was  sure  he 
could)  Titian  had  completely  explained  away 
his  neglect  of  the  preceding  evening ;  she  would 
even  affect  indifference  at  the  explanation—- 
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then  she  would  gradually  return  to  her  usual 
tone  and  manner  of  friendly  acquaintanceship 
— she  might  even  listen  to  what  he  had  to  say, 
just  to  tell  him  that  she  feared  their  love  was 
hopeless — and  then — but  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  imaginehalf  of  what  she  might  hear  and 
say,  what  she  would  reprove  or  do ! 

They  reached  Titian's  abode,  but  Amida 
noted,  with  surprise,  that  all  the  windows  were 
closed,  and  learned,  with  a  sharp  pang,  as  the 
result  of  her  attendant's  inquiries,  that  Titian 
had  departed  for  Terra  Firma,  on  the  preceding 
day,  almost  immediately  after  she  had  quitted 
him.  Tears — quick,  passionate  tears  filled  her 
eyes :  how  bitterly  they  flow  when  their  spring 
is  on  the  heart!  Had  her  affections  indeed 
been  won — rejected— trifled  with  ?  Was  she 
of  so  little  moment  to  him  who  had  seemed  to 
bang  upon  her  every  word  and  look,  as  if  they 
were  the  oracles  of  fate,  that  while  he  had  be- 
guiled her  into  what,  however  innocent,  cer- 
tainly was  an  assignation,  he  was  about  quitting 
Venice  without  again  seeing  her,  nor  thought 
it  worth  his  while  to  acquaint  her  with  his 
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approaching  and  immediate  departure?  Not 
to  know  whither  he  had  gone — ^how  soon  he 
might  return — not  a  line,  a  message,  a  word ! 
Was  ever  lady  so  wronged  or  so  coldly  treated  ? 
And  then  the  conviction,  forced  upon  her  now 
by  strong  Circumstance,  that  in  promising  to 
meet  him  on  the  precedmg  evening,  she  had 
shewn  him  that  he  was  not  indifferent  to  her. 
No  matter  how  harmless  the  nature  of  that 
promise — and  she  had  made  it  in  all  innocence 
of  heart — she  felt  that  she  had  done  wrong  in 
giving  it.  And  this  was  the  punishment !  She 
bent  her  head  down,  in  utter  sorrow,  and  wept 
bitterly,  for  she  was  now  alone  and  unobserved 
— Angiola  having  again  quitted  the  gondola, 
and  being  occupied  in  conversation  with  the 
old  crone,  deaf  and  stupid,  who  had  been  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Painter's  rooms. 

Liet  those  who,  when  hope  sat  highest,  have 
known  the  pangs  of  disappointment  and  de- 
sertion, 

Sach  as  press 
The  life  from  ont  yottng  hearts, 
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fancy  what  a  whirl  of  agitated  feelings  now 
shook  Amicia's  soul.  We  confess  our  ina- 
bility to  describe  it.  But  reflection  followed 
quick  on  the  footsteps  of  wounded  pride  and 
ruffled  feeling,  suggesting  many  an  excuse  for 
Utian's  conduct — even  that  which  had  so  much 
grieved  her.  For  love  is  a  most  apt  apologist, 
and  always  gives  the  culprit  '^the  benefit  of 
the  doubt." 

Angiola  returned  to  the  gondola,  and  pre- 
sented a  small  packet,  simply  addressed  '*  To 
the  Signora  Araicia/'  saying  that,  having  with 
much  difficulty  made  the  old  woman  admit  her 
into  the  Painter's  studio — feeling  persuaded  it 
was  impossible  he  could  have  quitted  Venice 
without  any  communication  for  her  mistress — 
she  had  found  that  packet  upon  the  table,  and 
on  shewing  it  to  the  crabbed  attendant,  whose 
temper  and  countenance  had  alike  been  spoiled 
by  time,  was  testily  informed  that  had  she  in- 
quired for  that  missive,  it  would  have  been 
handed  to  her  at  once.  Sending  a  liberal 
largesse  to  the  impracticable  old  dame,  Amicia 
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had  some  difficulty  in  refraining  from  opening 
the  packet  before  Angiola — rather  to  the  dis- 
appointment of  that  inquisitive  tirewoman, 
who  never  felt  comfortable  until  she  had  ar- 
rived at  the  kernel  of  any  and  every  thing 
bearing  the  appearance  of  a  secret. 

Amida  was  no  sooner  alone  than,  to  pre- 
vent intrusion,  she  hastened  to  fasten  the  door, 
and  then,  with  an  anxiety  which  can  scarcely 
be  deemed  unnatural,  broke  the  seal  of  the 
little  packet.  It  contained  a  brief  letter  as  fol- 
lows : — 

*'  The  Signora  Amicia  has  a  right  to  know 
that  a  sudden  summons  has  called  me  to  Ca- 
dore — ^a  summons  so  peremptory,  caused  by 
the  dangerous  illness  of  a  dear  relative,  that 
delay  or  evasion  were  alike  useless  and  un- 
worthy. Thus,  should  she  keep  that  promise 
which  I  hoped,  only  an  hour  ago,  might  make 
or  mar  the  happiness  of  my  life,  she  may  know 
that  my  absence  is  caused  neither  by  discourtesy 
nor  indifference.  Uncertain  whether  these 
lines  shall  meet  her  eye— for  they  are  written 
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with  but  a  slender  hope  of  reaching  her,  I  re- 
frain from  expressing  in  this  manner  what,  to 
herself  I  never  said — ^in  words.  Let  me  trust 
that  she  will  think  less  of  the  presumption 
which  thus  addresses  her  than  of  the  truth 
of  my  regard.  Let  me  entreat  her  to  believe 
that  neither  absence,  nor  time,  nor  aught  but 
death  itself  can  erase  her  image  firom  the  heart 

of 

TiziANO  Vkcblli." 

He  had  not  forgotten  her?  They  might 
meet  again — nay,  he  hoped  it.  And  while  her 
heart  was  upbraiding  him  as  cold  and  neglect- 
ful, he  was  bound  on  a  mission  to  the  bed  of 
sickness.  Would  he  not  think  of  her  in  that 
absence  ?  His  letter  was  merely  one  of  cour- 
tesy, in  the  apprehension  that  it  might  fall  into 
other  hands  than  hers,  but  in  its  closing 
sentences  she  could  find  a  gentle  acknowledge- 
ment, which  told  her  she  was  loved.  If  now 
again  she  wept,  the  tears  were  not  caused  by 
sorrow,  and  Titian  grew  the  dearer  to  her  from 
absence,    and  from  the  knowledge  that  her 
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thoughts  had  wronged  him.  It  was  an  inex- 
pressible relief,  too,  to  feel  that  he  remained 
ignorant  whether  she  had  kept  the  appoint- 
ment he  had  tempted  her  to  make — for,  the 
more  she  thought  of  it,  the  more  was  she 
afraid  that  there  was  a  want  of  delicacy  in  the 
step.  She  was  now  reconciled  to  herself,  for 
he  did  not  know  that  she  had  been  so 
indiscreet  as  to  take  it. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  state,  in  explana- 
tion of  that  part  of  Titian's  letter  which  an- 
nounced the  cause  of  his  abrupt  departure, 
that  immediately  after  he  had  parted  from 
Amicia,  on  the  preceding  day,  his  uncle  Anto- 
nio came  to  acquaint  him  with  the  dangerous 
illness  of  Conte  Vecelli,  who  resided  at  Cadore. 
The  old  man,  anxious  to  see  his  son  Antonio 
and  his  grandson  Tiziano  before  he  died,  had 
ISO  earnestly  intimated  that  desire,  that  a  mes- 
senger was  instantly  despatched  to  summon 
them  to  Cadore,  and  it  was  intimated  that  their 
journey  must  be  immediate  if  they  hoped  to 
find  the  old  man  alive.    Under  such  circum- 
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stailces  Titian  could  not  decline  his  uncle's 
proposal  that  they  should  set  out,  without  an 
hour's  delay,  and  he  thus  had  time— even  had 
he  known  where  the  lady  lived — ^for  no  more 
than  to  write  the  brief  note  Amida  had 
received.  There  was  a  chance — ^and  only 
a  chance — that  she  might  call  upon  him 
the  following  day,  so,  (even  at  the  risk  of  her 
not  receiving  it,  or  of  its  fisdling  into  other 
hands),  he  risked  that  general  expression  of 
his  feelings  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the 
source  of  so  much  gratification  to  Amicia. 
When  he  arrived  at  Capo  del  Cadore,  he  found 
his  grandfather  dangerously  ill.  But  the  lamp 
of  life  continued  to  bum  on,  although  but 
fitfully,  for  many  weeks,  and  it  was  the  month 
of  May,  before  the  old  man  died.  This 
delayed  Titian  in  Cadore,  but  he  devoted 
himself,  during  his  stay  there,  to  the  almost 
exclusive  study  of  landscape,  and  this  more 
readily,  as  at  the  desire  of  the  Signore  Andrea 
Loredano  (the  Doge's  uncle,)  he  had  engaged 
to  paint  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  for  the  Church 
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of  St.  Marccda  at  Venice,  In  that  composition^ 
which  he  executed  immediately  on  his  return, 
it  was  noticed  that  the  distant  landscape,  and 
the  wood  with  animals  (all  of  which  he  had 
painted  from  Nature)  surpassed  any  thing  of 
a  similar  character  ever  before  seen  in  Venice. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

A   RBNCONTRE. 

However,  I  put  on  as  assured  a  countfenance  as  I  could 
Indeed,  I  had  spoken  sufficientiy  well  of  the  royal  person 
to  feel  very  little  apprehension  at  having  unconsciously  paid 
so  slight  a  respect  to  the  royal  dignity. 

bulwbr's  devbrbux. 

The  course  of  our  story  brings  us  now  to 
different  scenes,  and  renders  it  necessary  for 
us  to  glance,  as  briefly  as  possible,  at  more 
stirring  adventure.  £arly  in  1508,  Maximi- 
lian, Emperor  elect,  formally  proclaimed,  in 
Trent,  that  he  purposed  passing  into  Italy  with 
an  armed  force,  to  receive  the  Iron  Crown  from 
the  hands  of  the  Pope.  Two  months  previously, 
the  Venetians,  aware  of  his  warlike  and  hostile 
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preparations,  had  sent  their  forces  into  the 
field,  where  reinforcements  awaited  them,  from 
King  Louis  of  France — as  the  Duchy  of  Milan, 
then  in  that  monarch's  possession,  was  avowed- 
ly the  object  of  Maximilian's  incursion  into 
Italy.  Count  Petigliano,  with  Andrea  Oritti 
as  Proveditore,^  commanded  the  army  posted 
at  Rovere  to  watch  the  motions  and  check  the 
advance  of  the  Imperialists  about  Trent ; 
Giorgio  Comaro,  the  other  Proveditore,  ac- 
companied D'Alvaine  and  the  troops  despatched 
for  the  protection  of  Friuli.  War  was  not 
formally  declared  on  the  part  of  Venice  until 
the  fourth  of  April,  but  hostilities  had  actually 
been  commenced  six  weeks  earlier,  by  the 
Emperor's  leading  part  of  his  army  from  Trent 
to  within  a  few  miles  of  Vicenza,  at  that  time 
a  Venetian  city.  Here  he  wasted  some  days 
on  military  movements  of  little  consequence, 
and  then,  to  the  surprize  of  his  soldiers  and 
his  enemies,  suddenly  retreated  to  Bolzano,  a 

*  The  Proreditori  represented  the  Senate,  and  the  General 
was  not  allowed  to  g^o  on  any  enterprise  of  importance  with 
VOL.    II.  L 
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town  move  lemote  than  Trent  firom  the  Italian 
fiontier.*  Some  wailike  manifestatioDs  were 
subsequently  made  on  the  side  towaid  IVent, 
in  which  the  Crermans  gained  a  few  slight 
advantages ;  but  as  the  Elmperor — ^whose  con- 
stant poverty  had  gained  him  the  soubriquet 
of  II  PocHO-nANARio,  (or  the  Pennykss), — 
was  unable  to  discharge  the  arrears  of  pay  due 
to  his  Swiss  troops,  these  mercenaries  passed 
over  into  the  service  of  his  opponents.  Thus 
weakened,  his  army  was  attacked  by  Petigliano; 
but  it  would  seem  as  if  Fortune  had  resolved 
to  plague  that  General,  for  he  was  unable  to 
take  even  the  petty  fort  of  La  Pietra,  near 
Trent,  and  finally  raised  the  siq^e  with  more 
than  convenient  haste.  The  issue  was,  that  the 
Germans  fell  back  upon  Trent  and  were 
disbanded,  soon  after,  on  the  expiry  of  their 

out  the  consent  of  at  least  one  of  them ;  bnt,  if  time  per* 
mitted,  an  express  was  first  to  be  seat  to  Venice  to  coosnlt 
the  Senate.— -Bbmbo. 

•  Gnicciardini  says  tbat»  "  this  sadden  retreat  left  all 
people  in  amazement  at  his  fickleness  and  ill-digcfted 
coancDs.'* 
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Stipulated  six  months  of  military  seirice,  while 
the  Venetians  also  resumed  their  original  posi- 
tion at  Boyere^  without  having  done  more  than 
checked  the  advance  of  the  foe. 

While  Petigliano  was  thus  all  but  unfortu- 
nate^  D^Alvaine  was  carrying  on  the  war,  in 
another  quarter,  with  brilliant,  rapid,  and 
remarkable  success.  Maximilian,  (who  would 
have  been  a  tolerable  guerilla  leader)  remained 
but  a  breathing-space  at  Bolzano — detached  a 
considerable  force  firom  his  main  body  of 
troops — ^placed  himself  at  the  head  of  this 
division— effected  a  rapid  and  iminterrupted 
movement  towards  Friuli,  which  he  found 
unprotected — entered  the  valley  of  Cadore, 
and  surprised  the  castle  and  fort,  at  which 
Titian  had  arrived  a  few  days  before,  his  f&ther, 
Gr^orio  Yecelli,  being  the  Governor  of  that 

post. 

Titian  wias  not  in  the  Castle  at  the  time  it 

was  taken.     He  had  been  tempted  into  some  of 

his  old  country-haunts  by  the  beauty  of  the 

day,  and  was  returning  to  the  Castle  just  as  the 
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setting  sun  was  tinging  the  west  with  gold  and 
ruby,  making  a  glorious  variety  of  all  rich  hues 
in  the  heavens.  Scarcely  a  breath  of  air  ruffled 
a  leaf  upon  the  trees — scarcely  a  sound  broke 
the  silence  which  appeared  to  breathe  calm 
repose  upon  all  objects  around.  It  was  just 
the  hour  and  the  scene  in  which,  subdued  and 
almost  saddened  into  contemplation,  the  mind 
involuntarily  overflows  into  poetry,  and  draws 
many  a  memory  from  the  past,  and  forms 
many  a  soft  dream  of  the  future.  How  many 
have  felt  such  gentle  influences — how  much  of 
the  poetry  which  such  influences  make,  has 
died  with  the  hour,  unwritten  and  forgotten ! 
For  truly  has  he — who  is  at  once  poet  and 
philosopher,  reaping,  in  his  hoary  age,  the  har- 
vest which  he  sowed  early  and  trustingly — truly 
has  Wordsworth  described  the  , 

Men  endowed  with  highest  gifts, 
The  Tision  aad  the  faculty  dirine ; 
Yet  wanting  the  accomplishment  of  Terse, 

who,  poets  all  but  in  name,  have  felt  such  im- 
pulses which  needed  but  the  almost  mechanical 
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aid  of  composition  to  become  poetry,  which 
would  sink  deep  into  the  hearts  of  men,  striking 
a  chord  which  tliere  would  have  an  echo. 

Thus  it  was  that,  sitting  beneath  a  mighty 
tree,  under  whose  boughs  he  had  often  played, 
a  careless  child,  ere  he  left  his  home,  Titian 
felt  his  mind  filled  with  reflections  and  hopes — 
which  make  populous  the  revealed  past  and  the 
shrouded  future.  Almost  unconsciously,  these 
thoughts  assumed  the  form  of  verse,  and  so 
swiftly  did  they  throng,  that  his  hand  could 
scarcely  record  them  with  sufficient  speed. 
The  strain  thus  hastily  composed  has  been 
preserved  by  one  of  the  accidents  which  appear 
stranger  than  fiction;  and  the  following  is 
given  as  a  version  in  our  own  tongue.  It  was 
thus  that  Titian  thought  of — 

HOPE  AND  MEMORY. 

Gliding  along  the  current  of  Life's  rirer. 
Whose  waters  heave  in  storms  for  erer  more, 

Tiro  guardian  spirits  watch  beside  us  ever, 
Nor  leave  us  'till  we  reach  the  eternal  shore : 
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Oney  with  pale  chedc,  tad  brow,  and  raven  treisea, 
Still  f lancing  backward  at  the  ahadowy  Past; 

Radinnt  the  other,  with  the  amile  that  bloiaei, 
Aa  if  no  aorrowa  npon  earth  conld  laiiL 

Memorf  ia  one,  and  aadly  bringa  before  oa. 
The  fading  recorda  of  departed  jeara ; 

The  other,  bright-eyed  Hope,  who  acatten  o>r  na, 
Thoae  annny  heart-beama  which  diaperae  our  tean. 

And  ever  'mid  life'a  yarying  joy  and  aorrow, 

.  Thoae  guardian  apirits  cling  to  ua  on  earth  ; 

Hope,  giving  promiae  of  a  amiling  morrow. 
And  Memory^  monming  our  eraniahed  mirth. 

Even  in  the  hnahed  and  ailent  midnight  hoar. 

When  wearied  nature  ainka  to  placid  aleep. 
Memory  and  Hope  still  exerciae  their  poirer. 

And — linked  with  Fancy— vigUa  o'er  ua  keep. 
With  ahapea  and  glimpaea  of  immortal  aeeming. 

They  people  many  a  viaion  of  the  night. 
And  briog  back  to  ua,  in  that  happy  dreaming, 

The  loved  and  loat,  long  atrangera  to  our  eight. 

Oh,  may  I  deem  that  yon  were  aent^  fair  apirita — 

Who  join  the  eternal  future  with  the  past. 
Blending  the  joya  and  griefs  which  life  inherita— 

By  those  whose  course  is  now  all  heavenward  eaat. 
Vet,  while  I  muse,  methinka  there  hath  deaoendcd, 

A  change  upon  each  bright  immortal  brow. 
The  Hope  of  yesterday  to-day  has  ended. 

And  voiceful  Memory  ftadly  greets  me  now. 
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Titian  was  still  sitting  under  the  old  tree, 
communing  with  his  own  thoughts,  after  having 
thus  poured  out  his  spirit  in  song,  when  he 
perceived  that  he  was  not  alone.  A  stranger, 
in  military  garb,  had  silently  approached  with^ 
out  his  notice,  and  now  stood  before  him. 
There  was  something  in  the  appearance  of  this 
man,  which,  although  his  dress  was  almost 
mean,  immediately  drew  the  Painter's  atten- 
tion. His  countenance  was  one  of  those  which 
bears  the  impress  of  command ;  and  Titian 
was  not  surprised  when  the  stranger  announced 
to  him  the  capture  of  the  Castle  of  Cadore, 
which  had  taken  place,  indeed,  without  scarcely 
a  blow  having  been  struck  —  the  Venetian 
Seigniory  not  thinking  it  worth  while  to  put  a 
strong  garrison  into  a  fort  so  remote  and  un- 
important— and  informed  him  further,  that  he 
was  the  chief  officer  in  command. 

'^  Then,"  said  the  Painter,  ^^  I  suppose  that  I 
am  to  consider  myself  your  prisoner  ?'' 

^  Precisely  so.    May  I  demand  your  name  ?'' 

When  informed  of  this,  he  exclaimed — 
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"  I  consider  myself  fortunate  in  having  met 
you,  and  beg  that  from  this  hour  you  will  con- 
sider yourself  and  your  relations  at  liberty,  and 
your  property  perfectly  secure.  When  I  learned, 
on  marching  hither,  that  the  family  of  Titian, 
the  great  Venetian  painter,  had  their  abode  at 
Cadore,  I  directed  the  soldiery  under  my  com- 
mand, not  only  to  restrain  from  violence, 
but  to  treat  all  at  Cadore  as  friends.  You 
may  go  where  and  when  you  will,  and,  if  you 
require  it,  an  escort  shall  accompany  you  to  any 
place  you  may  name  ?" 

Returning  thanks  for  this  unexpected  cour- 
tesy, Titian  requested  permission  to  remain  in 
the  Castle  of  Cadore,  as  the  severe  illness  of  his 
grandfather,  the  Conte  Vecelli,  rendered  re- 
moval dangerous. 

"  As  we  shall  probably  occupy  the  Castle  for 
a  few  weeks;"  replied  the  German,  ^*  nothing 
would  give  greater  happiness  than  to  be  your 
host  or  guest  for  that  time,  but  the  Conte 
Vecelli  has  been  so  much,  although  needlessly, 
alarmed  at  our  occupancy  of  his  dwelling,  that. 
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notwithstanding  his  illness^  he  desired  to  be 
conveyed  to  Belluno,  and  already  has  departed 
in  a  litter,  accompanied  by  all  of  his  family 
except  yourself,  and  escorted  by  a  troop  of  my 
cavalry.  The  distance  being  only  a  few  miles, 
he  has  probably  reached  Belluno  ere  this,  and 
the  only  restraint  I  shall  place  upon  yourself, 
is  to  request  your  company  for  this  night,  with 
liberty  to  rejoin  your  friends  as  early  as  you 
please,  to-morrojr." 

It  was  impossible  to  refuse  the  invitation, 
and  Titian  accompanied  the  German  to  Cadore. 
The  sentinels  presented  arms  as  their  officer 
entered  the  Castle,  and  it  appeared  as  if  some 
further  demonstration  of  respect  were  to  follow, 
for  the  drum  summoned  all  the  military  to 
assemble ; — ^but  the  German,  calling  an  inferior 
officer  aside,  gave  a  few  orders  which  seemed 
to  prevent  the  display  that  was  intended. 

On  reaching  his  quarters,  which  were  the 
rooms  generally  occupied  by  the  Vecelli  family, 
the  German  courteously  invited  the  Painter  to 
consider  himself  rather  a  host  than  a  guest,  and 
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repeated  that  he  must  not  consider  himself  as  a 
prisoner.  ^'  Ood  forbid/'  said  he,  emphaticatty, 
'*  that  the  Germans,  barbarians  as  yon  of  Italy 
consider  them,  should  be  so  Gothic  as  to  war 
with  the  Arts  or  those  that  cultivate  them.  We 
respect,  we  envy,  and  perhaps  we  may  one  day 
equal  the  wonders  which  the  pencil  and  the 
chisel  are  now  producing  in  Italy.  Nations 
and  their  rulers  may  be  at  enmity  with  each 
other,  but  they  should  ever  hold  in  especial 
honor,  the  men  who  cultivate  the  Arts,  Letters, 
and  all  that  elevate  and  instruct  mankind/' 

*^  Your  opinions/'  said  Titian,  *'  do  credit  to 
you,  and  I  venture  to  think  that  they  are 
those  of  the  Emperor." 

"What/*  retorted  the  German  sharply — 
*'  what  should  you  know  of  the  Empefor  ?'' 

^*  He  is  a  man,''  replied  Titian,  ^*  whom  I 
have  never  seen,  and  therefore  I  know  nothing 
of  him  personally;  but  he  deserves  honour,  as 
the  friend  and  protector  of  Albert  Durer.  He 
supplied  him  with  money  while  prosecuting  his 
studies  in  Italy,  and  gave  constant  and  piofita-^ 
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ble  employment  to  his  pencil,  after  his  return 
to  Germany.  I  believe,  too,  that  his  encou- 
ragement of  Art  has  not  rested  here.  Rumour 
has  borne  across  the  Alps  an  account  of  his 
patronage  of  Hans  Schaeuflein,  who  treads  in 
Durer's  steps,  as  an  engraver.'' 

*^  And  so  Rumour  has  reported  this  ?  Well, 
the  jade  tells  the  truth,  for  once.  The  Empe- 
ror certainly  has  been  the  friend  of  Albert 
Durer,  and  may  well  be  fond  of  having  such  a 
subject.  As  for  Schaeuflein,  the  chance  is 
that  the  Imperial  patronage  of  him  may  be 
attributed  to  motives  not  so  high  as  abstract 
love  of  Art.  Know  you  not,  that  Maximilian, 
who  affects  to  be  a  man  of  letters,  as  well  as  a 
sovereign,  who  makes  rhymes  when  he  should 
be  writing  ordinances — ^is  said  to  have  written 
a  work,  called  Thbubdanck,*  in  which  he 
narrates  his  own  exploits  and  adventures  ?'' 

*  Theordanck,  attributed  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
made  its  appearance  from  the  Nuremberg  press  in  1517|  with 
218  wood-cuts  by  Hans  Schaeuflein,  pupil  of  Albert  Durer. 
In  1519>B  second  edition  was  published  at  Augsburg. 
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''That  he  has  done  so^  I  have  not  heara 
until  now/* 

**  Why,  it  was  not  likely  you  should,  seeing 
that  the  book  is  not  only  unpublished,  as  yet, 
but  even  unfinished.  This  poem — for  it  is  a 
romance  in  German  verse — ^is  even  now  receiv- 
ing the  benefit  of  Hans  Schaeuflein's  talent, 
for  he  is  to  illustrate  it  with  engravings  upon 
wood,  many  of  which  are  executed,  and  almost 
equal  to  the  best  things  that  Albert  Durer  has 
produced," 

"This  was  not  known  in  Venice,**  said 
Titian ;  '^  but  we  know  that  the  Emperor  had 
also  encouraged  Hans  Burgkmair.  Indeed,  I 
have  heard  much  of  him,  but  have  never  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  any  work  of  his/' 

'^  Honest  Burgkmair,"  said  the  German, 
''has  great  merit;  but  he  has  one  &ult — ^he 
knows  not'  what  industry  is.  He  gets  a 
thousand  florins  for  a  picture,  which  he  does 
so  well  that  you  would  scarcely  know  it  not  to 
be  by  Durer,  and,  while  the  money  lasts,  honest 
Hans  never  takes  up  the  pencil.     Pity  it  is 
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that  his  wife^  who  resembles  him  in  this,  was 
not  mated  with  Darer,  and  that  Durer's  spouse 
was  not  the  spouse  of  Hans  Burgkmair. — What ! 
not  heard  how  Albert  Durer  cannot  be  idle,  if 
he  would?  His  wife,  who  is  over-thrifty, 
thinks  it  waste  of  time  and  money  for  him  ever 
to  be  unemployed.  So,  when  she  does  not  sit 
with  him  in  his  painting-room,  she  occupies  an 
apartment  under  it,  and  ten  times  in  the  hour, 
strikes  the  ceiling  with  a  tall  wand,  to  remind 
Albert  that  he  must  not  idle  !'' 

**  It  would  not  surprise  me,"  said  the  Painter, 
'^  if  he  were  to  rebel  against  the  authority  which 
thus  plays  the  tyrant  over  him.'^ 

^'  He  has  threatened,  a  thousand  times,  to 
part  from  her,  but  her  tears,  her  entreaties,  and 
her  promises,  have  ever  made  him  forego  his 
.purpose,  and  the  breach  is  made  up,  while  the 
repetition  of  the  annoyance  is  certain  to  ensue, 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  But  here.  Sir 
Painter,  comes  our  repast." 

The  German  appeared  about  fifty  years  of 
age,  rather  above  the  middle  stature,  well  made. 
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and  uniting  strength  and  agility  in  no  ordinary 
degree.  His  profile  was  marked  and  hand- 
some— ^the  nose  being  aquiline,  the  month 
small,  and  the  chin  well  cut  and  decided  in 
form.  His  hair  was  light,  and  his  eyes  blue. 
His  manners  were  courteous  rather  than  po- 
lished— a  curious  mixture  of  the  familiar  and 
the  stately.  His  attire,  as  we  have  remarked 
before,  was  plain,  almost  to  n^ligence. 

The  conversation  between  'Htian  and  the 
German  was  carried  on  in  Italian,  which  the 
latter  spoke  well,  although  with  a  provincial  or 
rather  a  foreign  accent.  While  they  were  doing 
justice  to  the  repast  which  had  been  served  up, 
the  German  so  repeatedly  pledged  the  Pkinter 
in  the  wine-cup,  that  it  appeared  wonderful 
that  the  repeated  draughts  had  not  incapaci- 
tated him  from  serious  discourse.  Titian, 
like  his  countrymen  in  general,  was  abstemious 
at  table,  and  the  German  did  not  hesitate  to 
insinuate,  or  rather  to  affirm  that  his  compa- 
nion was  what,  in  modem  parlance,  might  be 
called  '*  a  milksop."    Titian  admitted  his  in- 
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ability  to  drain  the  goblet  as  his  host  did,  and 
the  German  responded,  ''Aye,  because  you 
are  unused  to  it.  Across  the  mountains  we 
are  accustomed  to  drink  deep,  and  drink  often. 
I  warrant  it,  that  you  have  heard  this  of  us  ?" 

*'  Tes,"  replied  Titian,  ''  that  same  Rumour 
which  I  named  before,  has  told  us  that  the 
Germans  lore  the  juice  of  the  grape — ^it  has 
hinted,  too,  that  the  most  illustrious  in  your 
land  shares  in  this  fondness  for  the  goblet/' 

''No  doubt,"  said  the  Gterman,  with  a 
smile,  "you  are  alluding  to  the  Italian  nick- 
name which  the  Emperor  Maximilian  has  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  obtain?  He  receives  an 
Embassy  from  the  Venetian  Senate  or  from 
the  Pope — he  strives  to  shew  them  the  hospi- 
tality which  as  man,  no  less  than  as  Emperor, 
he  should  exhibit ;  and  if  he  drink  more  deeply 
than  his  guests,  although  his  constitution  may 
enable  him  to  take  three  cups  for  every  one  of 
theirs,  they  call  him,  'The  Drunkard,^  in  ac- 
knowledgment for  his  courtesy  in  admitting 
them  to  his  table  !    It  is  enough  to  make  him 
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forswear  society.  Has  Rumoar  told  any  thing 
else  of  Maximilian  ?  Speak  boldly,  depend  on 
it,  that  what  you  say  he  shall  never  hear  from 
roe. 

^'  They  do  justice,  in  Venice,  to  the  merits 
of  the  Sovereign,  whose  administration  has 
restored  peace  to  Germany,  who  has  been  the 
bulwark  of  Europe  against  the  Turks,  and  who 
—like  Bayard --has  exhibited  in  his  own  person 
a  revival  of  the  gallant  chivalry,  which,  in  oar 
days,  has  been  matter  of  tradition  rather  than 
existence/' 

"You  flatter  him." 

"  I  speak  the  truth  of  Maximilian,'^  said  the 
Painter.  "  He  has  been  the  most  liberal  pa- 
tron to  the  Fine  Arts,  and  those  who  cultivate 
them,  that  Germany  ever  saw.  Poets,  philoso- 
phers, painters,  and  historians  have  alike  bene* 
fitted  by  his  favour.  He  has  himself  written 
upon  many  subjects,  and  written  so  well,  that 
I  have  heard  many  ripe  scholars  regret  that  he 
was  not  wholly  belonging  to  them.  As  a  man, 
and  as  a  Prince,  he  is  far  in  advance  of  his  age. 
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Can  you  forget  how  gallantly,  some  years  ago^ 
he  bore  himself,  at  the  first  diet  of  Worms, 
against  the  French  Chevalier,  Claude  de 
Batre !'' 

'^  I  have  a  recollection  of  something  of  the 
kind." 

"  Were  I  a  German/'  said  the  Painter,  in 
an  indignant  tone,  "  I  never  could  forget  that 
incident,  so  honourable  to  the  country  and  its 
ruler.  De  Batre  placed  his  shield  outside  one 
of  the  windows  of  his  apartment,  and  haughtily 
sent  out  a  public  challenge  to  any  German,  of 
whatever  rank,  who  might  have  courage  to 
accept  it.  No  one  had  the  spirit  to  take  up 
the  challenger's  glove.  The  Emperor,  indig- 
nant at  this  silence,  and  on  fire  to  repair  the 
disgrace  which  this  refusal  cast  upon  the 
nation  which  he  ruled,  struck  the  shield,  and, 
on  the  part  of  an  unnamed  Knight,  flung  back 
the  defiance.  The  day  for  the  combat  was 
fixed— each  combatant  descended  into  the  lists, 
in  complete  armour — the  trumpet  sounded — 
the  onset  was  made— lances  were  broken — 
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swords  were  drawn—- the  unknown  Knight  le- 
ceired  a  wound  on  his  breast — ^he  pressed  on 
with  double  force — and,  at  lengthy  De  Batre 
confessed  himself  defeated.  The  conqueror 
then  raised  his  vizor— -Germany  saw  that  her 
Emperor  was  the  champion  of  her  honour. 
One  deed  like  this  is  enough  to  awaken  Chi- 
valry from  its  trance,  and  to  breathe  new  life 
into  the  soul  of  Poetry." 

^  Enough  of  this  praise/'  said  the  German, 
taking  Titian's  hand  and  pressing  it  warmly. 
^^I  had  rather  that  the  eulogy  of  Maximilian 
were  spoken  any  where  rather  than  in  my 
hearing.  Maximilian,  I  dare  say,  would  be 
better  if  he  could.  Providence  has  showered 
favours  upon  him,  and  I  hope  he  is  not 
unmindful  of  them.  He  was  not  so  fortanate, 
as  are  some  Princes,  in  the  advantage  of  eaily 
education,  for  until  his  tenth  year,  he  articu- 
lated so  indifferently  that  he  obtained  the  sur- 
name of  The  Mute.  After  he  ascended  the 
throne,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
languages,  which  he  has  acquired  indifferently 
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well.  It  has  been  said,  too,  that  when  the 
occasion  demands  he  can  express  himself  with 
a  certain  degree  of  eloquence.  It  is  thought,  I 
believe,  that,  however  unfortunate  in  some  of 
his  expeditions — all  of  which  were  undertaken 
for  the  good  of  his  subjects  and  the  glory  of 
his  country — ^he  has  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  war.  Perhaps,  had  he  been  differently 
situated,  he  might  have  done  better  things. 
But  what  can  an  Emperor  of  Germany  do, 
hemmed  in,  on  all  sides,  by  the  jealousies  and 
enmities  of  the  Princes,  over  whom  he  holds 
a  sway  little  more  than  nominal  ?  Man  is  the 
servant  rather  than  the  master  of  circum- 
stances, and  it  is  not  often  that  they  shape 
themselves  in  his  favour  exactly  as  he  might 
desire,  if  he  had  the  power  of  choice. — Tell 
me,  frankly,  have  you  not  heard  Maximilian 
accused  of  that  meanest  of  all  vices— the  love 
of  money  ?" 

*'  Never.  His  enemies  do  him  more  justice 
than  you  appear  aware  of.  They  know  that 
he  often  wants  the  pecuniary  means  of  carry- 
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ing  out  his  plans,  and  therefore  have  called 
him  '  Maximilian  the  Penniless,'  as  you  may 
know ;  but  they  accuse  him  rather  of  being 
lavish  and  improvident  than  mean  or  avari- 
cious." 

"  I  did  not  know/'  said  the  German,  ^'  that 
they  had  nick-named  our  Emperor,  as  ^'  The 
Penniless.^'  Doubtless  this  is  an  invention  of 
some  of  the  quick  wits  and  saucy  tongues  of 
Venice.  Some  day,  perhaps — ^and  that  not  a 
distant  one — Maximilian  may  in  person  de- 
mand a  name-gift  from  his  god-mother,  the 
Queen  of  the  Adriatic.  His  father,  the  Em- 
peror Frederic,  they  called  *  The  Pacificator.' 
If  Maximilian  possessed  Frederic's  wealth,  it 
probably  would  purchase  higher  titles  from  the 
proud  Venetians  than  'The  Drunkard,'  or 
•  The  Penniless.' " 

"They  speak,  in  Venice,"  repUed  the 
Painter,  "of  the  Emperor  Frederic's  having 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  the  Philosopher's 
Stone,  and  they  attribute  his  wealth  to  its  pos- 
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"  I  believe,  my  friend,  that  the  Emperor 
Frederic  may  thank  his  own  pradence  for  his 
wealth.  They  whispered  in  his  life-time,  what 
they  now  openly  declare,  that,  with  the  al- 
chemists and  the  astrologers,  he  had  pene- 
trated into  the  most  profound  secrets  of  nature 
— that  he  had  developed  the  planetary  move- 
ments, and,  from  the  combination  and  influ- 
ences of  the  stars,  knew  how  to  comprehend 
and  predict  coming  events — that  he  had  stu- 
died Alchemy  so  profoundly  as  to  be  able  to 
bestow  vivid  colours  upon  the  common  flint, 
and  make  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  and 
sapphires  so  well  that  no  lapidary  could  dis- 
tinguish them  from  precious  gems  of  the  rarest 
kinds  and  greatest  value — ^that  he  was  able  to 
change  quicksilver  into  gold, — and  that  he  was 
master  of  a  tincture,  a  few  drops  of  which, 
taken  in  water,  formed  an  admirable  specific 
against  the  heaviest  disorders  1'^ 

"  Of  course,  he  used  his  own  specific  ?*' 
'^  I  suppose  so,^^  said  the  German,  with  a 
smile,   *^  for  he  nearly  reached  his  eightieth 
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year.  The  tradition  in  his  family  waa  that  he 
really  had  procured  some  tincture,  precious  as 
that  which  the  Sicilian  husbandman  found, 
many  centuries  ago.  The  story  runs  thus : — 
a  countryman,  far  advanced  in  years,  turned  up 
a  golden  vessel,  as  he  was  ploughing.  He 
opened  it  and  found  it  to  contain  a  liquid,  the 
colour  of  pure  gold,  and  with  a  peculiar  but 
aromatic  odour.  Of  this,  being  hot  and  hint 
from  his  labour,  the  old  man  drank,  and  imme- 
diately the  springs  of  life  were  renewed,  so  that 
his  body  appeared  like  that  of  a  young  man, 
and  his  mental  faculties — memory,  thought, 
and  understanding — ^became  so  much  improved, 
that  from  a  peasant  he  became  a  courtier,  and 
lived,  for  the  space  of  nearly  a  century  after,  in 
the  service  of  William,  King  of  Sicily,  and  his 
successors/' 

'*  What  manner  of  man  is  this  Emperor  of 
yours?''  demanded  Titian,  who,  at  that  time, 
had  no  great  faith  in  the  aurum  potabile — 
although*  at  the  dose  of  his  life,  he  is  known 
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to  have  expended  both  time  and  wealth  in  the 
search  for  it, 

^'  If  you  mean,  what  his  appearance  is,  per- 
haps I  could  best  inform  you  by  saying  that  he 
is  neither  halt  nor  blind.  He  has  been  sup- 
posed to  bear  some  resemblance  to  myself— 
but  perhaps  the  knaves  who  said  so  had  not 
seen  both  of  us  together;  and  you  must  know. 
Sir  Painter,  how  fancied  resembhuices  discover 
xmlikeness  when  both  the  persons  are  together. 
As  your  question  indicates  that  you  have 
not  yet  seen  the  Emperor,  what  say  you  to 
examining  his  portrait?  I  should  not  won- 
der if  you  fancied  some  likeness  between 
these  rough  features  of  mine  and  the  fea- 
tures which  the  artistes  skill  has  there  pour- 
trayed.  It  has  been  executed,  upon  wood,  by 
Hans  Burgkmair,  who  has  not  only  given  a 
faithful  resemblance,  but  has  produced  what, 
as  a  work  of  art,  may  be  considered  superior  to 
any  thing  of  the  kind  yet  produced.  It  is  a 
wood-engraving  in  chiar^  oscuro^  and  represents 
the  Emperor  upon  horseback.      Perhaps,  when 
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you  view  it  you  may  recognize  features  not 
quite  unfamiliar.  This  is  the  print — it  is  the 
only  copy  that  the  artist  has  yet  struck  off,  and 
it  was  sent  by  him  for  the  Emperor's  inspec- 
tion. Judge,  Signore  Tiziano,  whether  there 
be  any  likeness  to  him  who  speaks  to  you  P^ 

He  placed  the  print  before  the  Painter,  and 
amused  himself  in  watching  his  changes  of 
countenance  as  he  examined  it.  Titian  raised 
his  eyes  to  compare  his  host's  features  with 
those  in  the  print,  and  the  German  smiled  as 
he  saw  the  conviction  gradually  apparent,  that 
the  original  of  the  print  was  present ! 

^'  Listeners  seldom  hear  good  of  themselves^ 
Signore  Tiziano  Vecelli,  but  never  had  the 
absent  a  champion  like  yourself!  Nay,  kneel 
not;  we  have  been  on  pretty  familiar  terms 
since  we  met,  and  it  is  rarely  that  a  Prince  has 
the  opportunity  of  casting  aside  the  state  which 
fetters  him,  and  of  sitting  down,  face  to  face, 
with  a  man  who  speaks  the  truth,  and  does  not 
fear  to  speak  it." 

Thus  assured,    the    Painter   desisted  from 
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attempting  any  apologetic  language  to  the 
Emperor^  who  farther  stated  that  having 
often  heard  Albert  Durer  speak  of  him — their 
acquaintance  having  been  formed  in  Venice 
some  years  before — ^he  was  tempted,  when  cir- 
cumstances permitted  it,  to  enjoy  Titian's 
company,  without  disclosing  his  rank. 

"  There  is  Httle  chance  now,  I  suppose,*' 
said  the  Emperor,  ^'  of  Durer's  hopes  being 
gratified.  Never  was  man  more  devoid  of 
jealousy,  and  well  knowing  how,  until  lately, 
your  merits  were  unacknowledged  in  Venice, 
he  has  often  intreated  me  to  invite  you  to  Ger- 
many. If  I  envy  Venice  anything,  Signore 
Tiziano,  it  is  her  possession  of  such  a  Painter 
as  yourself.  I  have  little  doubt  that  your 
pencil  will  achieve  a  greater  empire  among 
posterity  than  my  sceptre  can  win — ^for  the 
power  I  hold  is  only  a  divided  power,  and  the 
renown  I  may  win,  hardly  striven  for,  may  not 
be  confirmed  by  time.  Your  sway  is  over  the 
mind,  and  he  who,  like  you,  labours  for  man- 
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kind,    has    already    commenced    his    immor- 
taUty." 

After  this,  taking  a  jewel  from  his  finger,  he 
added,  *^  You  will  rejoin  yoor  fiunily  on  the 
morrow.  Assure  them  that,  whenever  they 
please,  they  may  return  here;  my  regard  for 
you  is  the  pledge  of  my  protection  to  them. 
My  necessities,  which  your  firiend  Rumour  has 
not  exaggerated,  have  not  left  me  the  means  of 
suitably  testifying  my  sense  of  your  great 
merits.  Oblige  me,  however,  I  entreat,  by 
wearing  this  ring,  if  not  as  a  memorial  of  our 
meeting,  as  a  guarantee  for  your  own  safety 
from  my  soldiers  and  followers,  at  all  times 
and  places.  It  is  well  known  to  all  my  oiEcers 
as  my  own  signet,  and  as  such,  will  ensure  the 
same  observance  and  regard  as  if  I  were  by 
your  side.  And  now,  farewell ;  for  1  may  not 
he  able  to  see  you  when  you  depart  in  the 
morning.  Nay — I  will  have  no  kissing  of 
hands.  At  a  future  day,  perhaps  I  may  have 
the  gratification  of  seeing  you  at  our  Court, 
when  you  may  pay  what  observances  of  eti- 
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quette  you  think  fit ;  but  here,  where  we  have 
spoken,  eaten,  drank  together,  as  familiar 
friends,  we  must  part  without  any  retreat  into 
formalities/^ 

Thus  concluded  Titian's  first  and  last  inter- 
view with  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
that  era.  For,  whatever  were  the  Emperor 
Maximilian's  faults  as  a  ruler,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  he  possessed  many  of  the  virtues 
which  give  grace  and  dignity  to  the  highest 
station.  His  greatest  error  was  the  pursuit, 
with  disproportionate  means,  of  the  fantasy 
called  Glory — the  moral  ignis  fcUuus  which  has 
misled  so  many  rulers,  from  Alexander  to  Na- 
poleon. He  was  fast  in  his  friendships,  and 
fickle  only  in  the  pursuit  of  the  objects  of  his 
ambition.  Constantly  soliciting  the  advice  of 
his  friends,  he  invariably  made  it  a  point  not 
to  be  guided  by  it,  except  it  exacdy  agreed  with 
his  own  previous  disposition.  He  was  at  once  la- 
borious and  negligent— opinionative  and  variable 
— bold  and  timid.  One  of  his  latest  aims,  which 
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historians  have  greatly  ridiculed — namely,  his 
aspiring  to  the  Roman  tiara — would  not  hare 
been  at  all  absurd,  if  instead  of  being  a  Sove- 
reign, he  had  been  brought  up  to  the  Church ; 
for  he  was  learned,  and  the  patron  of  letters — 
fond  of  science — and  more  deeply  actuated  by 
the  influences  of  religion  than,  perhaps,  any 
prince  of  his  time.  There  was  as  much  truth 
as  wit  in  what  Julius  11.  said  of  him  when  he 
assumed  the  title  of  Pontifex  Mazimus,  in 
imitation  of  the  Roman  Emperors.  *'  The  Elec- 
tors,*' said  the  Pope,  (who  had  desired  Michael 
Angelo  to  make  his  statue  with  a  drawn  sword 
in  the  right  hand),  '*  the  Electors,  instead  of 
giring  the  Empire  to  Julius,  should  have  given 
it  to  Maximilian ;  and  the  Cardinals,  instead  of 
making  Maximilian  Pope,  should  have  raised 
Julius  to  that  dignity  V 

Of  his  faults,  whatever  they  were,  Titian 
thought  little  after  this  interview,  which  had 
allowed  him  the  honour  and  privilege  of  meet- 
ing the  Cffisar  upon  the  equal  footing  of  com- 
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panionship,  for  the  time.  Not  only  imme- 
diately after  they  parted,  but  during  a  long 
life,  did  the  Painter  think  with  satisfaction 
upon  the  glimpse  of  Royalty,  freed  from  the 
gyres  of  ceremony,  which  had  thus  been  af- 
forded him.  It  is  common  for  the  Illustrious 
in  station  to  wonder  and  lament  why  they 
rarely  have  more  than  lip-service  from  those 
around  them.  Did  they  but  know  how  greatly 
they  would  win  favour  and  affection  from  the 
public  mind  by  occasional  intercourse  with,  as  well 
as  constant  and  discriminating  patronage  of  the 
great  in  mind,  they  would  not  hesitate  to  do  it. 
But,  instead  of  this,  they  are  surrounded  by 
the  summer-ephemer®  of  their  Courts,  and 
communion  with  the  great  in  rank  is  substi- 
tuted for  that  communion  with  the  eminent  in 
intellect  which  their  country  has  to  be  proud 
of.  Not  thus,  in  bygone  days,  did  the  illus- 
trious shun  converse  with  the  better  because 
the  brighter  portion  of  their  subjects;  the 
most  brilliant  time,  in  every  nation,  will  be 
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found  to  have  been  when  the  fullest  and  most 
direct  encouragement  was  bestowed  upon  those 
who  shed  light  upon,  while  they  drew  glory 
from.  Literature  and  Art* 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  BANDITS  OF  THE  FRIULI. 

The  event  which  most  singularly  marked  the  fearless 
enterprises  of  Salvator  in  the  Abruzsi,  was  his  captivity  by 
the  banditti,  who  alone  inhabited  them.  Whether  he  escaped, 
or  was  liberated  by  the  caprice  or  the  generosity  of  the  ban  • 
ditti  is  aoknowo. 

LADY  morgan's  LAft  of  SahatoT  Ruta. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Titian  quitted 
Cadore  to  rejoin  his  kinsmen  at  Belluno.  The 
distance  was  so  short,  and  the  road  so  familiar, 
that  he  declined  the  escort  which  he  was  in- 
formed the  Emperor  had  placed  at  his  disposal, 
and  rode  off  without  any  companion. 

He  had  not  accomplished  more  than  half  his 
journey,  when  his  course  was  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  half  a  dozen  armed  men,  caparisoned 
as  soldiers,  who  demanded  whither  he  was 
going,  and  whence  he  had  come?    He  answered 
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both  questions^  and,  thinking  them  to  be  some 
of  the  Imperial  troops,  showed  them  the  Em* 
peror's  signet-ring,  soliciting  the  protection 
it  was  to  afford  him.  Very  speedily,  however, 
he  learned  that  the  few  men  who  had  thus  im- 
peded his  progress,  were  not  soldiers — though 
they  once  had  been — ^but  constituted  what  may 
be  called  ^'  the  advanced  guard''  of  a  rather  nu- 
merous association  of  banditti,  who  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  disturbed  and  unprotected  state 
of  the  country,  had  assembled  from  various 
quarters,  under  a  popular  leader,  and  were  le- 
vying contributions  in  such  parts  of  the  Friuli 
as  the  Imperialists  had  not  visited. 

To  ease  Titian  of  his  Imperial  jewel — to  ap- 
propriate, also,  such  of  his  personal  property  as 
was  portable — and  to  enforce  his  attendance 
with  them,  as  a  prisoner,  was  the  work  of  five 
minutes,  accompanied  by  a  threat  that  an  at- 
tempt at  escape  would  involve  the  penalty  of 
the  harshest  treatment.  The  Painter,  so  cir- 
cumstanced, was  necessitated  to  submit,  and 
accompanied  his  captors  to  their  retreat,  not  far 
distant  in  the  forest. 
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The  place  of  rendez-yous  was  reached  in  a 
short  time,  and  a  jovial  shout  from  their  com- 
rades spoke  the  welcome  that  a  saccessfiil  foray 
deserved.  The  captors,  with  much  glee,  an- 
nounced the  particulars  of  their  exploit,  and 
dwelt,  with  peculiar  jocoseness,  upon  the  (for 
them)  fortunate  mistake  which  the  Painter  had 
made  when  he  presented  the  Emperor's  ring  as 
a  passport  to  their  protection.  The  value  of 
the  gem  put  the  company  into  such  good  hu- 
mour, that  they  did  not  attempt  to  play  off  upon 
their  prisoner  any  of  the  practical  jokes,  more 
rough  than  pleasant,  which  are  sometimes  indulg- 
ed in  by  reckless  ruffians  in  like  circumstances. 

The  leader  of  the  band  now  came  up,  to 
whom  was  submitted  an  account  of  the  cap- 
ture ;  to  him,  also,  was  transferred  the  booty. 
He  was  a  man  who,  apparently,  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  better  companionship  than  he  now 
enjoyed,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  possessed 
unlimited  control  over  his  comrades.  He  said 
that,  of  course,  the  prisoner  should  be  liberated 
on  payment  of  a  ransom,  the  amount  of  which 
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would  be  assessed  by  the  whole  corps,  but  that 
as  their  mid-day  repast  was  ready,  he  thought 
they  had  better  defer  business  until  that  was 
disposed  of. 

A  little  farther  on,  amid  the  forest-depths, 

the  banditti  had  appropriated  a  spot  which  it 

almost  seemed  as  if  Nature  had  expressly  pro* 

vided  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  such 

wanderers.    Beneath  a  tall  rock,  which  aflforded 

a  welcome  shade,  the  process  of  preparing  the 

repast  was  going  on,  and  those  who  partook  of 

it  lay  ^'at  listless  length"  upon  the  mossy  sward 

dose  by,  so  that  they  luxuriantly  dined — like 

Robin  Hood  and  his   merry  men  of  yore,  in 

Sherwood  Forest — ^beneath  the  shade  of  the 

giant    trees,    with     the     sunbeams    gleaming 

through  their  leafy   panoply,  giving    a  light, 

which,  toned  down  as  it  was  through  that  me* 

dium,  was  tinged  with  the  softest  and  most 

delicate  green  that  ever   eye   glanced  upon. 

The  viands,  if  not  especially  rare  in  quality, 

were  abundant  and  savoury,    nor  was   there 

wanting  ample  store  of  wine  to  add  mirth  to 

the  repast.    Titian's  philosophy  was  precisely 
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of  that  kind  which  led  him  to  endeavour  to 
make  the  best  of  circumstances^  and  it  saw  no 
reason  why,  were  he  captive  a  thousand  times 
over,  he  should  starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty^ 
So  he  accommodated  himself  to  his  situation 
and  his  company,  partook  of  the  hospitality 
they  proffered  him,  did  justice  to  the  wine-cup, 
as  it  made  its  circuit,  and  joined  in  the  merry 
jest  and  song  as  they  were  poured  forth.  Thus 
he  soon  succeeded  in  making  a  favourable  im- 
pression upon  his  hosts,  and  seldom  did  com* 
pulsory  guest  appear  more  completely  at  home. 
He  was  under  no  personal  apprehensions,  not 
only  because  he  had  partaken  of  ^*  the  sacred 
bread  and  salt"  with  his  captors,  but  he  knew 
that  as  their  interest  lay  in  treating  him  well, 
with  a  view  to  his  ransom,  he  was  certain  of 
good  treatment  if  they  had  assurance  of  its 
prompt  payment.    Near  as  he  was  to  his  rela- 

« 

tives,  he  knew  that  in  a  few  hours  the  money 
could  be  procured;  nor  was  he  quite  unwilling 
to  see  something  of  the  life  and  manners  of 
those  who  had  now  made  him  their  involun- 
tary guest. 
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Gliding,  as  it  were,  into  the  jovial  spirit  of 
the  scene— and,  perhaps,  really  feeling  a  consi- 
derable share  of  enjoyment  in  its  novelty — the 
Painter  soon  came  to  be  considered  as  one  be- 
fore whom  it  was  scarcely  requisite  to  keep 
up  much  reserve.  The  past  was  freely  spoken 
of,  and  the  future  hinted  at  without  any  great 
apprehension  that  he  would  make  mischief 
from  what  he  heard.  The  conversation  flagged 
at  last,  and,  one  by  one,  most  of  the  banditti 
betook  themselves  to  the  solacing  luxury  of  a 
siesta.  A  few  continued  to  pay  their  devo- 
tions to  the  wine-cup,  talking,  as  they  drank, 
of  former  exploits,  but  in  a  tone  so  low,  that 
even  if  worth  hearing,  only  a  sentence  of 
their  discourse  could  be  caught  now  and  then. 
Some  tried  their  fortune  at  the  dice,  and  found 
backers  in  abundance.  A  few,  posted  as  sen- 
tinels along  the  route  to  the  more  open  part  of 
the  forest,  prevented  surprise,  and  were  ready 
at  the  same  time  to  give  warning  of  the  ap- 
proach of  any  traveller;  for  the  place  which 
the  banditti  had  chosen  for  their  retreat, 
although  secret  enough  from  casual  observa- 
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tion^  was  within  easy  access  of  the  road  by 
the  Piave,  which  was  well  frequented  at  the 
time. 

Titian  could  not  help  thinking,  as  he  viewed 
the  scene,  that  he  had  seldom  beheld  a  more 
picturesque  spectacle.  In  the  back-ground, 
was  the  precipitous  cliff,  black  with  the  ivy  of 
many  years,  with  the  ruddy  fire  at  its  base, 
throwing  a  lurid  light  around;  the  mighty 
monarchs  of  the  wood,  thick  with  leaves,  sur- 
rounded them;  and  immediately  before  him 
were  the  robbers,  as  we  have  described.  It 
was  Titian^s  boast — ^and,  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
secrets  of  his  great  success — that  his  pictures 
were  but  reflections  from  Nature,  and  the  op- 
portunity he  now  had  was  not  to  be  neglected. 
He  was  provided  with  the  means  of  availing 
himself  of  it — ^for  a  sketch-book,  even  in  those 
days,  was  sufficiently  portable — and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  sketch  the  landscape  and  the  figures 
before  him. 

Rapid  execution  was  one  of  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  his  drawing,  and  he  soon  had 
completed  his  sketch  without  interruption.    He 
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did  not  succeed,  however,  in  finishing  it  unob* 
served.  One  of  the  robbers,  who  saw  him  thus 
occupied,  gently  separated  himself  from  the 
group,  and  stole  behind  the  Painter,  so  as  to 
obtain  a  complete  view  of  the  sketch ;  and, 
suddenly  snatching  it  out  of  his  hand,  held  it 
up  to  his  comrades,  with  a  merry  shout,  as  a 
great  prize.  He  succeeded  in  drawing  their 
attention  to  himself;  and  then,  to  their  admi- 
ration, exhibited  Titian's  handiwork.  The 
leader  of  the  band,  who  sat  apart  from  the 
rest  in  moody  silence,  was  one  of  the  last  to 
see  it ;  and,  perceiving  it  to  be  a  spirited  re- 
presentation of  the  scene  before  him,  turned  to 
the  Painter,  and  demanded  his  name.  When 
he  learned  who  his  prisoner  was,  he  ex- 
claimed— 

*^  I  should  have  known  that  none  butTisiano 
Vecelli  could  have  done  this.  What  say  you, 
my  merry  men ;  has  he  not  hit  off  the  very 
place  we  stand  upon  ?  See,  here  is  Stephano's 
wry  neck;  there,  Antonio's  round  fiuse;  and 
here,  by  Hercules,  is  the  very  semblance  of 
myself.    What  say  you :  shall  we  take  ransom, 
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or  demand  ransom  from  the  Pkdnter  ?    We  do 
not  war  with  Art.'* 

A  murmur  of  assent  ran  through  the  crowd ; 
and  their  leader^  taking  advantage  of  it,  con- 
tinued— 

^  Let  us  be  proud  that  we  have  Titian  for 
our  guest.  Signore/'  he  added,  '^you  must 
excuse  the  blunder  which  brought  you  hither, 
and  may  proceed  on  your  journey  when  you 
please.  While  Venice  is  proud  of  your  repute 
and  skill — while  your  name  rings  throughout 
Italy — it  shall  not  be  said  that  we  could  do  you 
injustice.  Whatever  property  of  yours  we 
have,  shall  be  restored.  Say  I  well,  my 
men  ?*' 

The  banditti  declared  their  approbation  at 
the  proposal;  and  Titian  then  expressed  his 
gratitude,  requesting  that  the  contents  of  his 
purse  might  be  shared  among  the  band ;  and 
signified  his  desire  to  redeem  the  Emperor's 
ring,  with  any  sum  they  pleased  to  name  as  its 
value. 

**  We  shall  keep  the  gold,  since  you  will 
have  it  so ;  but  here  is  the  ring,  without  pay- 
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ment  of  a  scudi.  Not  a  word  of  thanks. 
Many  of  us  have  seen^  all  of  us  have  heard  of 
Titian's  paintings;  and  we  are  only  acknow- 
ledging his  merit  in  oar  own  rough  manner. 
We  shall  keep  the  gold,  that  each  man  here 
may  have  one  coin  which  has  belonged  to 
Titian,  and  the  rest  we  shall  expend  in  wine  to 
drink  his  health.  Yet,  Signore,  grant  us  one 
favour :  the  day  is  yet  young,  and  your  desti- 
nation so  close  at  hand,  that  an  hour's  riding 
will  carry  you  there  ;  join  us,  once  more, 
around  a  stoup  of  wine,  and  let  us  be  gratified 
by  thus  knowing  that  you  are  content  with  our 
conduct  towards  you." 

It  was  scarcely  possible  to  decline  this  se- 
cond invitation.  An  hour  was  soon  gone ;  and 
then  Titian  bade  farewell  to  his  entertainers. 
His  ring,  horse,  and  apparel  were  restored 
to  him,  and  his  friendly  captors  parted  from 
him  with  many  courteous  salutations. 

Their  leader  bad  signified  his  intention  of 
accompanying  him  through  the  forest ;  and  as 
they  went  on  together,  leisurely,  Titian  was 
able  to  discover  the  secret  of  his  power  over 
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the  wild  spirits  under  his  sway;  it  was  the 
might  of  Mind  which  made  this  man  supreme 
over  his  comrades ;  which,  had  it  been  favour- 
ably developed,  might  have  made  him  great  as 
a  soldier,  statesman,  priest — instead  of  gaining 
him  nothing  but  the  bad  eminence  among  bad 
men,  which  would  probably  lead  to  an  obscure, 
if  not  a  violent  or  shameful  death. 

''I  perceive,"  said  he,  ^'that,  though  you 
ask  no  question,  you  would  fain  learn  why  I 
am  banded  with  the  ruffians— for,  in  sooth, 
such  they  are — whom  we  have  just  quitted ; 
is  it  not  so,  Signore  Tiziano  ?'' 

The  Painter  confessed  that  he  had  some  cu- 
riosity to  know  what  could  have  brought 
among  them  a  man  who  appeared  so  much 
superior  to  them,  in  every  respect. 

The  Robber  said,  "  Since  you  possess  so 
much  interest  in  one  on  whose  ears  of  late,  the 
words  of  kindness  have  rarely  fallen,  I  shall 
even  gratify  myself,  by  telling  you  what  has 
made  me  what  I  am.*' 
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THE  BANDITS  STORY. 

**  What  I  am  I  have  been  made  by  Wbong 
— which  has  driven  many  better  men  from  the 
right  path.  My  name — but  let  that  rest  un- 
known, for  I  have  no  hope,  as  I  onoe  had, 
that  I  should  make  it  one  of  those  which  men 
would  speak  with  honour.  I  am  a  native  of 
Padua,  and  have  served  in  the  navy  of  St. 
Mark.  My  birth  was  nobler  than  my  fortunes, 
and  thus,  though  I  was  originally  destined  to 
be  an  advocate,  I  was  compelled  to  pursue  the 
meaner  occupation  of  a  seaman.  In  Venice, 
where  my  duty  often  called  me,  I  saw  and 
loved  the  daughter  of  a  proud  Noble.  In  order 
to  increase  the  wealth  of  his  only  son,  this 
man  destined  his  daughter  for  the  veil.  I 
learned  from  her  own  lips  that  this  was  to  be 
her  cheerless  lot.  Humble  as  I  was,  I  ventured 
to  give  utterance  to  the  passion  I  had  dared  to 
nourish,  even  against  hope;  she  was  young, 
and  love  had  given  persuasion  to  my  words — 
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on  the  every  eve  of  the  dark  day  on  which 
she  was  to  have  entered  that  living  tomb,  the 
convent^  I  succeeded  in  effecting  her  escape, 
by  flight.  On  the  morrow,  when  her  fiaither 
came,  with  all  her  relatives,  to  deliver  her  to 
the  gloom  of  a  religious  life — to  vows  in  which 
her  young  heart  could  have  had  nothing  but  a 
life-long  future  of  misery — he  found  her  not. 

*^  Months  passed  on.  Cornelia — ^for  that  was 
her  name — ^was  content  to  abandon  an  unhappy 
home,  however  splendid,  and  an  unkind  father, 
for  the  humble  life  I  could  provide,  and  the 
warm  affections  she  knew  that  I  bore  for  her. 
Never  was  wedded  life  more  happy  than  ours. 
Never  was  woman  the  cause  of  greater  com- 
fort to  her  husband.  Luxury,  my  narrow 
means  could  not  procure— *but  she  wanted  it 
not.  We  had  no  gilded  pomps  around  us,  no 
splendid  misery,  such  as  she  had  seen  and  felt 
in  her  early  home.  But  love,  the  deepest  and 
most  cherishing,  which  scatters  flowers  upon 
the  rugged  paths  of  life — love,  the  tried  and 
shared,  was  ours,  and  we  cared  not  for  any 
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wealth  except  the  treasures  that  we  could 
create  and  divide  among  ourselves — ^the  trea- 
sures which  day  by  day  increased^  for  their 
source  was  in  the  heart. 

*^  Our  retreat  was  chosen  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance from  Venice,  that  I  could  select,  with 
reference  to  convenient  access  to  that  city. 
Had  I  been  wise,  I  should  have  borne  my  high- 
born bride  beyond  the  verge  of  St.  Mark's 
power,  and  have  sought  security,  if  not  for* 
tune,  in  some  other  part  of  Italy.  But  I  had 
grown  fond  of  a  sea-life,  I  had  obtained  some 
distinction  in  the  service,  and  I  had  reason  to 
hope  that  I  should  speedily  obtain  the  com- 
mand of  a  war-galley,  which  would  at  once 
give  me  ample  means  of  affording  my  wife 
some  of  the  luxuries  she  had  abandoned  for 
my  sake.  I  fancied,  too,  that  the  very  obscu- 
rity of  my  position  constituted  its  safety,  and 
that  I  should  be  left,  as  I  avoided  all  commu- 
nication with  my  Cornelia's  relations,  to  enjoy 
with  her  the  humble  fortunes  she  had  chosen. 

''^The  summons  came  which  was  to  separate 
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US,  for  a  season.    The  Seigniory  had  appointed 
me  the  command  of  a  galley,  with  orders  for 
immediate  embarkation,  as  an  expedition  to 
the  Greek  islands  was  to  proceed,  war  against 
the  Candiotes  having  been  declared.    At  ano- 
ther time,  the  summons  would  have  been  re- 
ceived with  pride  and  joy — ^but    now  I  felt 
saddened  by  the  anticipation  of  heavy  ill.    We 
parted,  and  almost  the  last  word  that  my  wife 
whispered  in  my  ear  was  that,  perhaps,  when  I 
returned,  there  would  be  a  little  bud  for  Love 
to  cherish  and  protect,  with  all  a  father's  care. 
Methinks  I  see  her  now,  her  cheek  flushed 
with  the  consciousness  of  that  life  within  life, 
which  she  had  just  promised  should  be  ours, 
and  her  dark  eyes  swimming  in  the  tears  which 
she  would  fain  suppress,  for  fear  that  the  sight 
of  them  should  unman  me.     One  long — long 
embrace — one  hurried  word  of  farewell,  and  no 
more. 

"  Good  fortune  —  courage  —  whatever  you 
please  to  call  it,  not  only  obtained  me  distinction 
in  the  Candiote  war,  but  procured  me  the  com- 
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mand  of  a  larger  vessel  than  I  had  at  first  ob- 
tained. Honour  and  wealth  appeared  to 
spring  up  for  me,  "wherever  I  went — for  the 
Seigniory  gladly  acknowledged  the  value  of 
such  exertions  as  I  made,  and  now  had  a 
double  motive  for  making.  But  the  very  sue* 
cess  I  met  with  had  the  disadvantage  of  keep- 
ing me  absent  from  her,  for  whose  sake  I 
chiefly  prized  the  reputation  I  was  establish- 
ing and  the  wealth  I  was  winning.  At  last, 
the  war  was  ended,  and  I  returned,  surren- 
dered my  command  into  the  hands  of  the 
Seigniory,  received  intimation  that  my  ser- 
vices were  rewarded  with  a  pension  for  life, 
and  the  Knightly  Order  of  St.  Mark  of 
Venice,  conferred  only  for  distinguished  meril^ 
and  then — a  proud  man,  as  the  maker  of  my 
own  fortunes — I  hastened  to  my  home. 

*'  My  home ! — there  was  no  home  for  me.  All 
that  made  home  of  worth  was  gone !  The  star 
of  home  had  departed — ^the  rest  of  life  was 
valueless  and  without  hope.  I  learned  that, 
shortly  before  my  return,  my  wife  had  been 
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removed  by  force,  and  little  doubt  could  I  have 
by  whom  this  great  wrong  had  been  done. 
Was  I  to  sit  down,  tamely,  and  brood  over  my 
wrongs  ?  was  I  to  suffer  this  wreck  of  heart 
and  happiness,  nor  make  an  effort  to  obtain 
redress  ? — ^was  I  to  allow  the  wife  of  my  bosom 
thus  to  be  taken  firom  me,  nor  attempt  to 
recover  her?  No,  I  returned  to  Venice;  I 
ascertained  that,  even  as  I  suspected,  my  Cor- 
nelia was  a  close  prisoner  in  her  father's 
house ;  I  made  many  but  fruitless  exertions  to 
see  or  communicate  with  her;  and,  at  last, 
trusting  much  to  the  justice  of  my  cause,  and 
something  to  the  services  I  had  rendered  the 
State,  I  appealed  to  the  Council  of  Ten,  demand- 
ing that  my  wife  should  be  restored  to  me,  and 
promising,  if  she  was,  to  remove  with  her  far 
from  Venice,  so  that  her  family  might  be 
spared  the  reproach  or  disgrace^  if  it  were 
either,  of  seeing  her  the  wife  of  one  not  quite 
their  equal  in  ancestry,  although,  it  might  be, 
their  superior  in  all  that  constitutes  a  man. 
**  The  Ten  declined  all  interference,  and  pri- 
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vily  cautioDed  me  that  I  should  quit  Venice  for 
a  time,  as  I  had  much  offended  by  wedding  a 
daughter  of  St.  Mark — for  -so,  all  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  nobility  are  considered — against  her 
Other's  will,  and  without  the  formal  consent 
of  the  Seigniory.  Quit  Venice,  and  leave  my 
wife  in  the  hands  of  her  enemies  and  mine ! 
No,  I  determined,  that  when  I  did  quit  Venice, 
it  would  be  as  before,  with  my  Cornelia  by  my 
side. 

**  Accident  favoured  me,  and  procured  my  ad- 
mittance into  her  father's  house.  There,  I 
found  my  wife — the  dying  mother  of  an  infant 
boy.  She  knew  me — she  whispered  hope,  even 
while  Death  was  curdling  the  blood  within  her 
— she  bade  me  cherish  her  memory,  and  love 
her  child — and,  while  she  spoke,  her  eyes 
became  glazed,  and  one  last  pressure  of  her 
wasted  hand  was  her  sad  and  mute  farewell.  I 
knelt  beside  that  death-bed ;  I  gazed  upon  the 
face  which  never  before  had  not  given  a  smile 
in  answer  to  my  glance;  I  kissed  the  pale 
cheek,  cold  as  a  sculptured  image ;  and,  by  the 
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side  of  her  who  had  loved  me  as  never  was 
man  loved  before,  swore  to  devote  my  future 
life  to  the  child  which  her  dying  breath  had 
bequeathed  to  me. 

^'  While  I  thus  knelt  by  the  Dead,  and  sadly 
thought  how  different  was  the  scene  I  had  an* 
ticipated,  while  storm-tossed  upon  the  world  of 
waters,  that  cold  and  cruel  father  entered.  At 
first,  he  did  not  see  me,  and  gave  directions 
that  his  daughter's  funeral  should  take  place 
without  delay  and  with  the  strictest  privacy. 
He  then  discovered  that  I  was  present.  With 
contemptuous  look  and  words  he  commanded 
me  to  quit  his  dwelling.  I  heeded  not  his 
commands.  The  dead  before  me  and  the  living 
whom  she  had  committed  to  my  care — pledge 
of  a  love  as  true  as  mortality  ever  bore — en- 
grossed my  mind  much  more  than  the  angry 
words  of  an  angry  man.  He  summoned  his 
servitors  to  enforce  my  departure.  They  were 
many — I  was  but  one  man — ^yet  they  saw  the 
gladiator  in  my  look,  nor  dared  raise  the  hand 
of  violence  against  me.    What  they  dared  not 
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attempt,  Jie  did— he  struck  me,  and  I  could 
have  cloven  him  where  he  stood,  but  he  was 
her  father,  and  the  sacred  presence  of  the  Dead 
made  holy  the  place  in  which  I  was.  Ashamed 
of  his  own  violence  and  my  forbearance,  he 
offered  no  further  violence  then. 

^'  By  the  side  of  the  Departed  I  sate,  until 
they  bore  her  away  for  burial.  The  beautiful 
had  vanished^the  loving  had  sought  her  place 
in  Heaven.  The  gentle  memory  of  the  Dead 
accompanied  me,  and,  with  that  one  living  tie 
which  still  bound  me  to  the  earth,  I  sought  the 
home  which,  in  other  days,  had  been  such  a 
happy  one  ! 

"  My  boy  grew  beneath  my  care,  beautiful  as 
his  dear  mother  had  been,  and,  with  Time  the 
Consoler,  his  sunny  smiles  and  his  winning 
ways  softened  the  bitterness  of  the  Sorrow 
which  nothing  could  wholly  subdue — which  I 
should  have  been  unwilling  to  part  with,  for  it 
soothed  as  much  as  pained  my  mind.  Thus 
a  few  years  glided  on,  and  still  found  me 
faithful  to  my  vow,  by  the  side  of  the  Dead,  to 
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dedicate  myself,  as  she  would  have  done,  to  the 
nurture  and  training  of  our  dear  child.  But 
a  storm  broke  in  upon  this  peaceful  solitude  of 
mine,  and  again  flung  me  as  a  waif  upon  the 
surging  waves  of  the  world. 

'^  The  father  of  my  Cornelia  lost  his  children 
one  by  one,  after  the  death  of  her  whom  his 
unkindness  had  destroyed.  At  length,  he 
thought  of  his  grandson  and  made  inquiries  after 
him.  Assured  of  his  existence,  he  next  ob^ 
tained  permission  from  the  Seigniory  to  adopt 
him  as  his  heir.  He  came  to  our  dwelling,  with 
the  officers  of  the  law,  to  force  the  child  from 
my  arms.  He  taunted  me  with  my  lowly  birth. 
He  accused  me  of  the  wrong  which,  he  said, 
I  had  done  his  daughter.  Wrong !  —  I  had 
rescued  a  victim  from  the  altar.  I  had  led  her 
away  from  wretchedness  to  happiness,  which 
he  had  clouded  and  destroyed. 

^'  They  attempted  to  free  the  child  from  my 
arms.  I  entreated ;— -on  my  knees,  I  prayed 
that  stem  old  man  to  spare  me  the  only  being 
upon  earth  who    loved    me.     Entreaty    and 
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prayer  were  in  vain.  He  laughed  my  suppli- 
cations to  scorn,  and  commanded  his  satellites 
to  do,  what  he  called  their  duty.  He  did 
more — ^he  gave  them  the  example,  by  snatching 
my  boy  from  my  arms,  and  giving  me,  a  second 
time,  the  indignity  of  a  blow.  Was  I  a  man  to 
suffer  this  ?  I  drew  ^my  sword  against  him, 
was  disarmed  almost  before  our  weapons 
crossed,  was  over-powered  by  numbers  and 
secured.  My  child  was  borne  away,  and  some 
of  the  Sbirri  took  charge  of  me,  for  I  had 
committed  the  heavy  crime  of  having,  even 
with  such  provocation,  raised  my  weapon 
against  a  Noble  of  Venice. 

**  Ten  years  of  my  manhood  were  wasted—- 
without  trial,  without  judgment,  without  pity 
— in  the  prison  of  Venice  for  that  offence. 
Then,  when  that  fatal  He  was  dead,  I  was 
liberated,  and  they  greatly  praised  the  clemency 
which,  on  account  of  my  former  service,  had 
spared  my  life.  They  even  offered  to  restore 
me  the  command  which  I  once  had  held.  Alas, 
all  that  made  Ambition  of  value  had  departed. 
My  dreams  of  distinction  and  my  desire  of 
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fkme  had  all  been  broken  by  the  stroke  which 
had  deprived  me  of  her. 

''  My  first  step  was  to  inquire  after  my  boy : 
that  fair  flower,  who  loved  me  dearly  as  child 
could  love,  had  fietded  when  removed  to  the 
chilling  atmosphere  in  which  his  mother  had 
breathed  her  last.  More  I  could  not  learn — 
not  even  whether,  ere  he  departed  to  rejoin 
her^  he  had  left  any  word  of  comfort  to  me,  his 
prisoned  father. 

*'  I  quitted  Venice,  and,  after  months  of  such 
inaction  of  mind  and  body  that  life  appeared 
almost  suspended  within  me,  a  new  desire 
stirred  the  very  depths  of  my  spirit*  I  had 
been  wronged  by  Power  — against  Power  I 
would  war.  Shaking  off  the  torpor  which  had 
bound  my  mind,  I  collected  a  band  of  men,  of 
desperate  fortunes^  like  myself,  and  have 
moulded  them  to  my  will.  We  pass,  silently 
as  night,  over  the  land,  and  many  a  poor 
peasant  has  cause  to  bless  the  bounty  of  the 
Bandits  of  Friuli.  We  prey  upon  the  mag- 
nates^ and    compel    them    to    surrender   the 
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wealth  they  so  much  abuse.  Whenever  a 
Noble  of  Venice  drops  into  the  net,  be  pays 
a  heavy  ransom.  They  value  themselves 
highly — when  ten  years  in  a  dungeon  is  the 
doom  of  him  who,  broken  in  heart  and  tram- 
pled to  the  dust,  smites  the  smitei^-and  we 
make  them  part  with  their  sequins  freely,  ere 
they  quit  us." 

'^You  have  indeed  had  cause  to  war  with 
Power,"  said  Titian ;  **  but  you  here  punish  the 
innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty,  and  even 
Christian  charity — ** 

*'  Nay,  if  you  mean  to  give  me  a  homily,  I 
must  say  farewell.  What  I  am,  Venice  has 
made  me — what  I  might  have  been — but  it  is 
idle  to  think  of  thai.  While  life  throbs  within 
this  bosom,  I  shall  prey  upon  the  mighty.  For 
yourself,  who,  I  scarcely  know  how,  have 
wrung  from  me  the  story  of  my  sufferings,  I 
would  hope  that  we  have  given  you  no  cause  to 
complain.  Once,  I  could  have  spoken  to  you 
about  your  Art — for  I  loved  it  in  my  youth, 
and  have  sometimes  attempted  to  exercise  the 
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pencil ;  but  now^  my  mind  cares  little  for  all 
that  charmed  it  once." 

"  I  owe  much  to  your  courtesy/'  replied 
Titian,  *'  and  need  scarcely  tell  you  how  greatly 
your  story  has  moved  me.  I  shall  often  think 
of  the  occurrence  of  this  day,  with  pleasure.*' 

"You  will  remember  the  Wronged?  They 
have  trampled  on  me  like  a  worm,  I  have  turned 
on  them  like  a  serpent.  I  have  no  fear  that 
what  you  have  seen  or  heard  will  transpire  to 
our  injury.  To-morrow,  we  shall  oflFer  our 
swords  to  the  service  of  our  Emperdr.  Fare- 
well, the  forest  boundary  is  at  hand,  and  a 
nameless  man  need  not  give  you  safe-conduct 
any  farther." 

Before  Titian  could  reply,  the  Bandit  had 
turned  away  and  was  rapidly  entering  into  the 
forest:  once  he  turned,  and  waved  his  hand, 
nor  again  looked  back.  This  was  all  that 
Titian  ever  saw  or  heard  of  him,  but  many 
times,  during  the  course  of  his  career,  he 
thought,  with  feelings  of  much  interest,  upon 
his  story. 
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As  he  rode  along  by  the  banks  of  the  rip- 
pling Piave^  Titian  reflected  on  the  singularity 
of  his  havings  within  a  few  hours,  partaken  of 
the  hospitality  of  an  Emperor  and  of  a  horde 
of  Banditti.  Rich  as  was  the  jewel,  and  grate- 
ful the  courtesy  bestowed  on  him  by  the  Em- 
peror, he  thought  that  the  greater  kindness — 
as  it  involved  not  only  a  compliment,  but  a 
sacrifice  to  his  glorious  Art — ^was  that  which 
the  robbers  had  shown  him  ! 

He  arrived  safely  at  Belluno,  within  an  hour 
after  he  quitted  the  forest,  rejoined  his  re- 
latives, whose  alarm  had  been  excited  by  his 
absence,  found  his  grandsire  little  aflfected  by 
the  fatigue  of  removal  from  Cadore,  and  con- 
tinued with  him,  until,  shortly  afler,  they  were 
enabled  to  return  thither. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

d'alvaine^b  triumph  in  thb  bucbntaur. 

A  dyiDg  Glory  smiles 
O'er  the  far  times,  when  many  a  subject  land 
Looked  to  the  winged  Lion's  marble  pUes, 
Where  Venice  sate  in  state,  throned  on  her  hundred  isles. 

BYRON. 

The  Emperor  Maximilian  was  unable  to 
carry  on^  in  person,  the  war  he  had  successfully 
commenced  in  Friuli.  Leaving  orders  for  his 
troops  to  proceed  towards  the  Trevisan,  (which, 
in  fact,  would  bring  them  closer  to  Venice), 
he  hurried  back  to  Inspruck,  to  pawn  his  jewels 
and  use  his  very  scanty  credit,  in  order  to  raise 
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money  for  the  payment  of  his  troops.  Mean- 
while, on  the  first  intimation  of  his  irruption, 
D'Alvaine  hastened  to  Friuli — ^found  the  Impe- 
rialists in  the  Valley  of  Cadore — seized  the  moun- 
tain-passes, by  which  alone  they  could  retreat — 
forced  them,  in  very  desperation,  to  risk  a  con- 
test— and,  after  a  battle  which  continued  some 
hours,  so  signally  defeated  them,  that  Navagero 
doubted  whether  a  single  one  of  Maximilian's 
soldiers  escaped  with  life.  Of  that  victory, 
one  of  the  most  decisive  in  the  annals  of  Venice, 
Titian  was  an  eye-witness,  and  fifteen  years 
after,  it  became  the  subject  of  one  of  his  most 
eminent  paintings,  at  the  command  of  the 
Seigniory. 

The  progress  of  D'Alvaine,  from  the  victory 
of  that  day,  was  marked  by  a  rapid  succession 
of  the  most  brilliant  achievements.  He  re- 
captured the  Castle  of  Cadore — recovered  Por- 
tonavone  and  Cremonza — carried  the  town  of 
Goritz,  after  a  few  days'  siege — ^became  master 
of  Trieste,  the  Emperor's  principal  port  in  the 
Adriatic  —  followed  up    his    success    by  the 
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capture  of  Portonone,  and  the  burning  of 
Fiume,  in  Croatia — and  passing  by  the  Alps, 
took  Possonia,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Hun« 
gary.  While  sustaining  such  reverses,  Maxi- 
milian was  traversing  Grermany,  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  raise  money  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  struggle.  The  Venetians  were  inclined  to 
carry  the  war  into  Germany,  but  Trivulzio, 
who  commanded  the  French  auxiliaries,  knew 
that  his  master  wished  to  conciliate  rather  than 
irritate  the  Emperor,  and  declined  undertaking 
more  than  was  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
the  Venetians.    At  last,  Maximilian  proposed 

a  truce  with  Venice,  and  after  some  negociation 

ft 

the  Seigniory  acceded  to  it*     This  ended  the 

*  In  the  first  iostance,  Venice  declined  treating  for  pence 
aeparately  from  her  nlly,  the  French  King.  He  broke  off  the 
negociation,  by  insiating  that  the  Dae  of  Gueldres,  (a  minor 
power  with  whom  Venice  had  neither  connexion  nor  com« 
mnnityof  interests),  shonld  be  included.  Upon  this,  Venice 
made  a  three  years*  truce  with  the  Emperor — wiihing  to 
pat  an  end  to  a  war  which  was  wholly  confined  to  their 
own  dominions,  and  to  establish  thcmsekes  in  possession 
of  the  towns  conquered  for' them  by  D'Alraine.  The  trace 
was  agreed  to  on  April  20.  1508,  and  was  immediately  ra- 
tified by  the  two  contracting  parties. 
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war.  Petigliano  returned  to  Venice^  thanked, 
rather  coldly,  for  his  services  during  the  cam- 
paign, while  for  D'Alvaine  was  reserved  the 
very  eminent  but  unusual  honour  of  a  triumphal 
reception  in  the  Bucentaur — an  honour  hitherto 
reserved,  with  very  rare  exceptions^  for 
Princes. 

There  are  a  great  many  holidays  observed 
throughout  Italy,  but  in  Venice,  besides  these 
religious  solemnities,  several  political  festivals 
were  celebrated  with  considerable  pomp,  to 
perpetuate  national  traditions  of  which  the 
people  had  become  proud,  or  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  glorious  deeds.  None  was  attended 
with  greater  eclat  than  the  bridal  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  the  triumphs  achieved  by 
D'Alvaine,  were  considered  worthy  a  public 
testimony,  of  which  that  festival  should  furnish 
the  precedent.  Nor  could  it  have  taken  place 
more  opportunely  than  on  the  Anniversary 
of  St.  Mark,  (supposed  to  be  the  especial  patron 
of  Venice),  amid  the  rejoicings  of  Easter  week, 
and  only  five  days  after  the  truce  was  oon* 
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claded    between  the  Seigniory  and  the  Em. 
peror. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  St.  Mark's  day^ 
the  discharge  of  cannon  from  the  Arsenal,  and 
the  ringing  of  the  bells  in  the  six  sestieri,  or 
wards  of  the  city,  gave  the  expected  signal  for 
the  Bucentaur  to  be  towed  to  the  quay  in  front 
of  the  Ducal  palace.  The  Bucentaur,  as  is 
generally  known,  was  a  galleas  of  great  size, 
blaadng  with  gold,  rich  in  carvings,  exquisitely 
painted,  elaborately  inlaid,  profusely  orna- 
mented, and  of  antiquity  coeval,  at  least,  with 
the  donation  of  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Adriatic 
from  Pope  Alexander  III  to  the  Doge  Sebas- 
tiano  Ziani,  under  whom  the  Venetian  fleet 
had  signally  defeated  that  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  I,  the  most  constant,  unrelenting,  and 
better  enemy  that  Pontiff  ever  had.*    Others, 


*Thii  wu  in  1177*  and  the  iwyal  fight  took  place  off  the 
IitriiD  coMt.  Otho,  the  Emperor's  soo,  commanded  the 
Imperial  fleet,  and  was  among  the  prisoners.  On  the  retnm 
of  Ziani,  the  Pope  reoeired  him  at  the  T^ido,  and  presented 
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more  anxious  to  shew  the  antiquity  of  the 
custom,  than  strictly  to  adhere  to  fact,  affected 
to  fix  a  much  earlier  date  for  it,  and  stated  that 
traces  of  it  could  be  found  in  Dandolo's  Chro- 
nicle, under  the  reign  of  Pietro  Urseoli  II, 
towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  century.  The 
vessel  which  was  first  made  use  of  when  this 
ceremony  was  instituted,  is  said  to  have  borne 
the  figure  of  a  Centaur  in  the  stem,  and  the 
prefix  of  the  particle  Bu — signifying  Great,  in 
die  Venetian  dialect  of  the  time — ^was  added, 
to  distinguish  the  vessel  subsequently  employed 

him  with  a  golden  ring.  "  Take  this  ring,'*  said  he^ 
**  and  take  with  it,  on  my  authority,  the  Sea  as  your  subject. 
Every  year,  on  the  return  of  this  happy  day,  you  and  your 
successors  shall  make  known  to  all  posterity  that  the  right 
of  conquest  has  subjugated  the  Adriatic  to  Venice,  as  a 
spouse  to  her  husband !"  The  origin  of  this  ceremony  was 
questioned  only  once  by  a  future  Pontiff.  In  1510,  Jaliaa 
n  asked  Jerome  Donati,  the  Venetian  Ambassador,  where 
this  grant  of  Pope  Alexander's  was  to  be  found.  *'  It  is 
written,'*  was  the  reply,  **  on  the  back  of  the  Donation  of 
Constantine."  The  arms  carried  by  Ztani  at  the  battle  in 
which  Otho  was  captured^  were  presenred  in  the  Arsenal  for 
more  than  six  hundred  years. 
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for  this  purpose,  into  which  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  first  boat  had  been  worked  up,  was 
kept  in  perpetual  repair,  from  year  to  year, 
from  age  to  age,  so  as  to  preserve  a  fanciful 
identity  with  the  original  fabric.  It  carried  the 
Doge  and  his  Clarissimi,  upon  Ascension 
day  in  each  year,  to  marry  the  sea — by  the 
throwing  of  a  golden  ring  into  the  Adriatic. 
These  figurative  nuptials  were  annually  renew- 
ed, with  exceeding  splendour,  for  more  than  six 
hundred  years,  until  1 797^  when  Napoleon's  fiat 
— **  The  Republic  has  lived'** — ^terminated  the 
existence  of  the  State,  and  was  followed  by  the 
Golden  Book  of  Venice  being  burned,  and  the 
Bucentaur  being  broken  up.  Except  upon  the 
one  day  in  each  year*  the  Bucentaur  was  rarely 
brought  out,  but  was  carefully  kept  under  cover 
in  the  Arsenal,  whose  workmen  had  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  forming  its  crew  of  rowers,  while 

*  Napoleon*8  letter  to  Bourrienne  has  tlie  wordi,  '*  Sois 
tnoqulUe,  ces  coqoiii8«UL  me  li  paleroot ;  lew  B^ubUque 
a  vecu*  ' 
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their  Admiral's  highest  prerogatiye  was  that  of 
offidaldng  as  Pilot. 

While,  with  much  pomp,  this  ^  Vessel  of 
the  State"  was  in  progress  from  the  Arsenal  to 
the  quay  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  the  Doge  and  the 
officials  who  were  to  take  part  in  the  ceremo- 
nial, proceeded  to  the  Basilica  of  St.  Mark,* 
where  high  mass  was  performed  by  the  Primi- 
cerio,  or  Patriarch  of  Venice.  They  then  re- 
turned to  the  Palace,  where  refreshments  and 
wine  were  partaken  of,  and  whence  they  were 
summoned  by  the  shouts  of  the  populace,  the 
swell  of  martial  music,  and  the  deep  boom  of 
the  culverins,  announcing  that  the  Bucentaur 
had  dropped  anchor,  and  was  now  dose  to  the 
quay.  The  procession  was  immediately  formed 
in  the  Sala  del  Gran  Consiglio,  (or  Senate- 
house),  and  went,  in  order,  down  the  Giant's 
Stairs. 

*  The  Church  of  St.  Mark  wm  properly  only  the  Doge*s 
Chapel.  The  Patriarchal  charch,  or  cathedral,  was  St  Peter 
di  Castello,  in  the  island  adjoining  the  ArsenaL 
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A  body  of  ushers,  habited  in  cassocks  and 
robes  of  purple  damask,  led  the  way,  followed 
by  eight  of  the  clergy  of  St  Mark's,  in  full  pon- 
tificals.   Then  came  the  Bidelli,  or  beadles  of 
(he  Palace,  eight  of  whom  bore  embroidered 
banners— two  of  which  were  blue,  two  of  them 
white,  two  of  violet,  and  two  of  red.     The 
precedency  of  these  banners  indicated  whether 
the  Republic  was  at  peace  or  war.    On  this 
occasion,  those  of  blue  were  borne  first,  to 
denote  that  the  State  had  recently  ratified  a 
truce — those  of  white  and  violet,  figurative  of 
peace  and  leagues,  came  next ;  while  the  ban- 
ners of  red,  emblematic  of  war,  were  borne  last. 
The  other  six  Bidelli  followed,  playing  upon 
long  trumpets  of  silver,  and  accompanied  by 
six  hautboy-players.    The  two  Chancellors  of 
the  Doge,  in  violet  robes,  came  next — the  Ducal 
equerries,  two  and  two,  in   dark  gowns — the 
CapUano  grande  and  the  Master  of  the  Cere- 
monies, in  state  dresses  of  crimson  damask — 
eight  captains  of  the  Sbirri  or  police,  each  with 
a  short  dagger  in  his  girdle,  to  mark  his  au- 
thority— ^the  four  Secretaries  of  the  Senate, 

b3 
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in  violet-colouied  robes  and  velvet  stoles ;  and 
Andrea  Franceachi,  the  Grand  Chancellor, 
dressed  in  royal  purple,  and  followed  by  the 
younger  Senators,  in  their  rich  and  flowing  state 
garb.  Two  equerries  came  after,  one  of  whom 
bore  a  chair  of  state,  covered  with  cloth  of  gold, 
with  arms,  but  without  any  back,  while  the 
other  carried  a  cushion  or  foot  stool,  of  the 
same  rich  material.  Then  came  a  lighted  wax- 
taper  in  a  beautiful  golden  candlestick,  held 
aloft  by  a  child,  supported  by  one  of  the  clerics 
of  the  chapel,  immediately  preceding  the  Doge, 
Leonardo  Loredano,  who  walked  between  the 
Papal  Nuncio  and  the  French  ambassador. 
Formerly  the  envoy  from  Spain  had  the  honour 
of  thus  supporting  the  Doge,  but  the  Seigniory 
having  once  permitted  the  representative  of 
France  to  takie  precedency,  the  Court  of  Spain 
had  strictly  forbidden  its  ambassador  to  assist 
at  any  public  ceremony  in  Venice.  The  other 
ambassadors  walked  immediately  after  the 
Doge,  each  wearing  his  hat,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  Sovereignty. 
The  attire  of  the  Doge  was  so  particularly 
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magnificent  that  it  may  merit  a  passing  notice. 
It  consisted  of  a  robe  of  cloth  of  gold  (with 
dose  skeres,  and  was  fastened  down  the  breast 
with  about  a  dozen  very  large  buttons  of  solid 
gold),  reaching  to  the  ground.  Across  his 
shoulders  was  thrown  a  large  cloak  of  crimson 
velvet,  faced  and  partially  lined  with  ermine, 
over  which  was  a  deep  cape  of  the  same  rich 
fur,  on  the  front  of  which  were  also  placed 
massy  aiid  richly  diased  golden  buttons.  The 
length  of  the  Dueal  doak  formed  a  train  which 
was  borne  by  two  pages.  A  broad  girdle,  rich 
with  jewek,  was  around  his  waist,  outside  his 
robe  or  gown.  His  slippers  were  of  silk,  richly 
embroidered,  (hence,  they  were  frequently 
spoken  of  as  *^  the  painted  slippers,^')  and  were 
fastened  with  golden  buttons.  A  coif  of  fine 
lawn  covered  his  white  hair,  and  over  this  was 
worn  the  Cap  of  Estate,  made  of  crimson  vel- 
vet, dosed  like  a  regal  crown,  with  golden  semi- 
circles crossing  each  other,  and  studded  with  ^ 
great  number  of  predous  stones,  of  extraordi- 
nary size.    The  richest  part  was  the  golden 
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circlet,  which  went  roand  the  head,  and  had  a 
large  ruby  in  front,  encompassed  with  a  row  of 
pearls,  shaped  like  pears,  and  as  large  as  hazel 
nuts.  This  circlet  rose  behind  to  the  height 
of  several  inches,  in  the  form  of  %  horn,  and 
projected  in  front — ^henoe,  the  Ducal  cap  was 
called  II  Corno,  and  was  generally  alluded  to 
in  conversation,  as  '^  The  Homed  Bonnet." 
This  Corno  was  never  raised  from  the  Doge's 
head,  except  at  the  moment  the  Host  was 
elevated,  or  when  he  received  a  visit  from  a 
Prince  of  blood  royal  or  a  Cardinal. 

An  equerry  held  over  the  Doge's  head,  a 
large  parasol  or  umbrella  of  gold  brocade,  richly 
fringed  with  sUk.  The  Ambassadors,  who  fol- 
lowed the  Prince^  walked  two  and  two,  taking 
precedency  according  to  the  dates  of  their  res- 
pective appointments.  The  six  Councillors  of 
State,  in  purple  robes,  came  next.  A  man  in 
armour  carried  the  diamond-hilted  sword  of 
state — ^the  scabbard  of  crimson  velvet,  partly 
covered  with  plates  of  fretted  gold,  being  borne 
separately.     This    sword  was  carried    behind 
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the  Doge  and  immediately  before  the  Senate, 
to  intimate  that,  with  the  latter  rested  the 
chief  power  of  the  Executive.  The  elder  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  came  next,  in  crimson  robes 
— such  of  the  nobles  as  had  been  ambassadors 
forming  the  foremost  ranks,  and  wearing  golden 
buckles  to  their  girdles,  with  stoles  of  cloth  of 
gold,  thrown  oyer  the  left  shoidder  and  reach- 
ing  down  to  the  knees.  They  were  called 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Stole — ^but  as  the  cus- 
tom was  that  the  honour  of  knighthood  should 
be  conferred  upon  them  by  the  monarchs  to 
whose  courts  they  might  be  sent,  they  were 
Spanish,  German,  French,  or  English,  rather 
than  Venetian  knights.  The  members  of  the 
only  Orders  peculiar  to  Venice,  appeared  in 
their  proper  insignia — ^the  Knights  of  St.  Mark 
wore  their  collars  of  gold,  from  which  was 
pendant  a  golden  medal,  having  on  one  side 
the  winged  lion,  holding  a  drawn  sword  and 
open  book,  and  on  the  reverse  the  image  of 
St.  Mark  delivering  a  standard  to  the  e€Sgy  of 
the  reigning  Doge.    The  Knights  of  the  infe- 
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nor  Order  of  De  la  Calza  wore  red  scarves, 
from  which  hung  their  ensign,  a  son  upon  a 
shield. 

The  procession  was  closed  by  the  three  (kgri 
di  guarantie—ihe  fiye  Sages  from  Terra  Ibma 
— ^the  three  heads  of  the  Council  of  Ten — the 
two  Censors — the  five  Sages  of  the  orders — the 
two  Avogadori— and  the  remainder  of  the 
nobles.  The  cavalcade,  thus  formed,  passed 
through  the  thronging  thousands  in  the  Pias- 
zetta,  and  proceeded  to  the  quay  which  faced 
the  sea-front  of  the  Pidace,  while,  as  the  splen- 
did line  extended  itself,  the  air  was 

Vocal  with  joy ; 
No  window  or  iMlcony  but  adorned 
With  hangiuga  of  rich  teztiure  j  not  a  roof 
But  covered  with  beholders. 

It  was  of  such  a  procession  that  Goethe  said, 
it  seemed  like  an  ancient  piece  of  tapestry  put 
into  motion. 

On  the  quay,  opposite  the  Ouidecca,  and  in 
front  of  the  seaward  fayade  of  the  Ducal  Pblace, 
were  arranged  seats  for  the  Doge,  and  a  few  of 
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his  Clarissimi.  Here  tiiey  awaited  the  return 
of  a  messenger,  suitably  attended  by  an  armed 
guard,  who  had  been  despatched  to  the  Trea- 
sury of  St.  Mark's  Church  for  the  famous  ma- 
nuscript of  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  (said  to  have 
been  a  copy  from  the  pen  of  that  holy  Evan- 
gelist  himself),  which  was  there  preserved  as 
one  of  the  articles  of  antiquity  most  prized  by 
Venice,  and  held  in  such  especial  reverence, 
that  the  hand  of  a  stranger  was  never  allowed 
to  touch  it.  This  precious  manuscript,  said  to 
have  been  written  on  palm-leaves,  was  pre- 
served in  a  box  of  silver-gilt,  in  form  of  a  book, 
and  was  brought  from  the  Church  with  all  the 
veneration  due  to  so  holy  a  rehc.  Every  head 
was  uncovered  as  it  passed  along,  and  when  it 
was  placed  on  a  small  table  by  the  side  of  the 
Doge,  that  Prince  saluted  it  by  touching  his 
Horned  Cap. 

Now,  at  the  call  of  a  trumpet,  the  rowers  of 
the  Bucentaur  came  forth.  These  were  forty 
of  the  strongest  and  most  active  among  the 
three  thousand  arsenahtti,  or  artificers  of  the 
arsenal,  and  were  considered  honoured  above 
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their  fellows  in  being  entrusted  with  the  pre- 
cious charge  about  to  be  confided  to  them.    At 
their  head  stood  the  Master,  or  Intendant  of 
the  works  of  the  Arsenal,  who,  by  virtue  of 
his  ofBce,  bore  the  name  of  Admiral  of  the 
Bucentaur,  and  performed  the  duties  of  Pilot- 
Royal  of  the  Seigniory  whenever  this  stately 
vessel  was  used.    He  wore  a  robe  of  red  satin, 
and  a  cap  of  violet  damask,  with  broad  gold 
ed^ng.   Advancing  to  the  seat  occupied  by  the 
Doge,  he  knelt  down,  and,  placing  his  right 
hand  upon  the  sacred  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  re- 
peated a  solemn  oath,  after  the  Patriarch,  that 
he  would  bring  back  the  Buoentaur  to  the 
place  she  now  occupied,  in  despite  of  winfis 
or  tides — tempests  or  hurricanes.    This  oath 
was  renewed,   with  the  same  solemn  pomp, 
each  time  that  the  Buoentaur  was  taken  be- 
yond the  canals,  and  might  be  considered  rather 
an  exacting  one,  were  it  not  that  as  the  Ad- 
miral was  answerable,  with  his  head,  for  the 
safe  return  of  the  Buoentaur,  he  was  allowed 
to  postpone  the  embarkation  to  a  future  day, 
whenever  he  had  cause  to  think  that  the  voy* 
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age  would  be  endangered  by  adyerse  weather. 
Instances  are  on  record  where  the  ftte  of  the 
Bucentaur  was  necessarily  postponed  for  six 
days.  After  the  Admiral  was  swom^  the  Gos- 
pel was  carried  back  to  the  Church,  with  the 
same  imposing  pomp  as  before,  and  prepara- 
tions for  embarkation  were  rapidly  made. 

Along  the  deck,  and  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  Bucentaur,  was  a  raised  roof, 
canred  and  gilt  in  the  richest  manner,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  great  many  gilt  statues,  all  around 
and  down  the  centre,  from  one  end  of  the 
vessel  to  the  other — so  that  two  separate  gal- 
leries were  thus  formed,  by  the  division,  with 
benches  upon  each  side.  The  Doge  took  his 
seat  in  the  middle  of  the  poop,  upon  a  chair  of 
state,  raised  a  few  inches  higher  than  any 
other.  Upon  his  right  and  left,  were  ranged 
the  Ambassadors,  together  with  the  Council, 
and  the  Heads  of  the  Criminal  Quarantie.  The 
rest  of  the  company,  (which  included  all  the 
principal  officials,  as  well  as  many  distinguished 
citizens  and  strangers),  occupied  the  benches 
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along  the  sides  of  the  doable  gaUery  ire  kaive 
named.  A  canopy  and  cnrtains  of  crimson 
damask,  with  a  deep  gold  fringe,  oorered  die 
roof  and  sides  of  this  gallery.  Upon  the  poop,  was 
placed  the  great  standard  of  St.  Mark— bearing 
the  arms  of  Venice,  which  were  a  Grolden  lion 
in  a  field  of  azure :  the  lion  winged  and  ^ef&nij 
or  J  sitting,  (to  nse  the  langnage  of  heraldry), 
and  holding  oat  in  his  two  front  daws  a  book 
open,  argent.  The  emblazonry  was  of  gold 
apon  a  blood-red  ground.  The  silver  trampets, 
the  hautboys,  and  the  eight  embroidered  ban- 
ners  of  blue,  white,  violet  and  red  were  placed 
on  the  prow.  The  lighted  taper,  the  canopy, 
the  chair  of  state,  the  foot-stool,  and  the 
banners  could  only  be  used  in  the  jMresenoe 
of  the  Doge,  and  were  accorded,  in  11779 
as  symbols  of  sovere^n  power,  by  the  grati- 
tude of  Pope  Alexander,  when,  in  the  vestibule 
of  St.  Mark's,  through  the  aid  of  Venice,  the 
insults  and  wrongs  of  twenty  years  were  atoned 
for  by  public  submission  of  the  Emperor  Fre- 
derick; but  the  use  of  the  golden  sword,  the 
jewelled  girdle,  and  the  comu  of  the  Ducal  cap 
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was  granted  by  Pope  Nicolas,  as  late  as  the 
year  1453  (after  he  had  crowned  the  Emperor 
Frederick  III,  at  Rome),  and  were  first  worn 
by  the  ill-fated  Foscari,  on  the  day  that  peace 
was  proclaimed  between  Venice  and  Alfonso, 
King  of  Naples.* 

*  The  habits  of  the  Doge  and  his  Clarissimi  differed  upon 
different  occasions,  but  the  above  description  is  correct  as  to 
the  costume  worn  at  the  Bridal  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  most 
solemn,  as  well  as  the  most  gorgeous  displays  of  Ducal  State. 
On  purely  religious  celebrations,  the  Doge  wore  white  or 
cloth  of  silver  robes.  The  ruby  in  the  Como  was  valued  at 
200,000  crowns.  In  1574,  (the  year  before  Titian  died), 
Henry  III  visited  Venice,  on  his  returning  from  Poland  to 
take  possession  of  the  French  throne.  He  presented  the 
Seigniory  with  a  thick,  bright  diamond,  which  was  placed  on 
the  summit  of  the  Como,  The  Doge  was  privileged  to  use 
the  footstool  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  even  in  the  Ponti- 
fical Chapel.  Pope  Alexander  also  permitted  Ziani  and  his 
successors,  in  imitation  of  the  Holy  See,  to  affix  a  leaden, 
instead  of  a  waxen  seal,  to  all  documents  which  received  his 
sign  manual,  {ui  Veneti  Senatus  gravitatem  m  Diplomatibus 
pradicaret),  that  they  might  evince  the  freight  of  the  Vene- 
tian Senate !  The  sword  of  state,  according  to  M.  de  Blain- 
Tille,  was  "  a  badge  of  the  dignity  of  first  equerry  of  the 
Eastern  empire,  with  which  the  Emperor  Michael  invested 
the  Doge  Peter  Gradenigo  ;*'  but  Sabellico  writes :  **  Fuit 
annus  ilie  non  solum  religione  insignis,  sed  Foederici  quoque 
Imperatoris  et  Leonorso  conjugis  in  Italiam  accessu^-^uos 
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A  vast  number  of  galle]^,  gaUiots,  pinnaces, 
and  barques,  with  many  thousand  gondohis, 
covered  the  Grand  Canal  and  the  adjacent 
expanse  of  the  Lagunes.  Above  them  aU, 
like  a  magnifico,  towered  the  vast  height  of  the 
Bucentaur,  and  nothing  approached,  even  re- 
motely, to  equal  the  bravery  of  its  rich  and 
magnificent  adornment,  which  almost  vied  with 
the  poet's  imagining  of  that  gorgeous  barge  in 
which  the  peerless  Cleopatra  floated  down  the 
Cydnus!  Loud  was  the  shout  which  arose, 
from  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  voices, 
when  the  wife,  daughters,  and  only  son  of 
D'Alvaine  went  on  board  of  the  Bucentaur, 

Nioolaui  Pontifez  in  AngnstiMtino  diri  Petri  teoiplo  Impen- 
torim  oorooa  iniignirit.  Sunt  eo  quoqae  anno  Veneti  ab 
eodem  Pontifice  auruto  etue^  balteo^  pikoqme  dtmati,  Nioo- 
lans  Canalis,  qui  apod  illom  publico  nomine  tunc  tnX,  mn- 
nera  domum  attulit;  qum  eo  die  quo  pax  publicata  eat»  ao- 
lemni  pompa  aunt  circa  Principem  conspecta.'* — Sabbllico^ 
Lib.  ni,  Decad.  iii,  p.  839.  It  mnit  be  retnembered  that 
SabeUtco  wrote  hit  eloqnent  Hitioria  Return  VtneHmrwm 
under  the  patronage  and  at  the  inatanoe  of  the  Seante,  aad  if 
he  amid  hare  referred  the  grant  of  the  sword,  girdle  and 
corau  to  a  couple  of  centuries  earlier,  would  probabij  hate 
done  so. 
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accompanied  by  twelve  maidens  from  the  elect- 
oral &milies~the  nobles  lineally  descended 
from  the  founders  of  the  Republic,  that  is^  from 
the  twelve  tribunes  who  chose  the  first  Doge, 
in  697*  The  moment  that  these  ladies  had 
taken  the  seats  reserved  for  them  near  the 
Doge,  at  whose  side  the  younger  D'Alvaine 
was  permitted  to  stand,  the  signal  was  given 
that  all  was  ready,  and  the  crew—- twenty  on 
each  side,  sitting  beneath  the  deck — commenced 
rowing,  gave  motion  to  the  mighty  vessel,  and 
slowly  urged  her  through  the  foaming  waves, 
amid  the  booming  noise  of  cannon,  the  burst 
of  triumphal  music,  and  tlie  glad  shouts  from 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  spectators, 
on  sea  and  shore.  The  Doge  of  the  Nicoloti 
followed,  immediately  after  the  Bucentaur,  in 
a  lesser  galley,  attended  by  a  burlesque  court, 
and  with  an  imitation  of  the  ensigns  of  autho- 
rity borne  before  the  Doge  of  Venice.  His 
progress,  if  not  quite  so  splendid  as  that  of 
his  more  stately  and  sovereign  compeer,  was 
much  more  lively-^as  might  be  judged  from 
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the  shouts  of  laughter  which  came  from  the 
admiring  gondolieri,  at  each  stroke  of  wit 
which,  in  the  license  of  the  occasion,  he 
levelled  at  the  pageantry  of  the  day.*  Four 
other  great  gallies  followed,  in  which  were 
ladies,  ^^  glistening  with  gold,  purple,  and  pre- 
cious stones,^'  attended  by  the  cavaliers  whose 
age  was  not  yet  ripe  enough  to  entitle  them  to 
a  seat  or  voice  in  the  Senate.  Then  came  six 
score  ganzares  and  patischermes,t  in  which 
(says  an  old  historian)  "ivere  the  common 
citizens,  who  did  strive  to  exceed  each  other  in 
bi^averi^.    The  whole  citie  was  hung  that  day 

*  Venice  was  cut  into  two  by  the  Grand  CanaL  The 
inhabitants  of  that  division  in  which  is  the  Ducal  palace, 
were  called  Castelani;  those  who  lived  in  the  other  section 
were  the  Nicoloti,  The  lower  members  of  these  local  factions 
were  at  perpetual  feud.  The  Doge  was  always  a  Cew/cfaiM, 
from  his  residence  at  Su  MarVs,  and,  adds  Mr.  Stewart 
Rose,  "  to  put  themselves  on  something  like  a  level  with  their 
antagonists,  the  Niooloti,  therefore,  annually  elected  a  sort  of 
Anti-Doge,  and  this  man,  some  clever  waterman,  in  his 
quality  of  Doge  of  the  Mco/o/t,  had  a  bark,  place,  and  some 
sort  of  authority  in  the  procession  formed  at  the  Ascension 
for  the  yearly  espousals  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.'* — Lttienfrmm 
the  North  of  Italy, 

t  These  were  vessels  of  a  less  size  than  the  gallies. 
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with  doath  of  gold,  purple,  scarlet,  and  violet 
colour.  In  everie  place  musicall  instruments, 
songs,  and  sweet  voyces  were  heard,  which  did 
in  a  manner  ravish  the  hearers/'  Nor  was  the 
throng  which  came  on,  in  all  kinds  of  vessels, 
solely  composed  of  the  citizens  of  Venice. 
The  news  that  such  a  rare  holiday  was  to  be, 
had  drawn  thousands  from  the  villages  and 
cities  of  Lombardy,  as  well  as  from  Istria, 
Dalmatia,  and  the  other  provinces  bordering 
the  Adriatic. 

The  Bucentaur  was  rowed  out  into  the  Gulf, 
nearly  a  league  beyond  the  Lido — ^to  the 
wonted  place,  in  fact,  where,  first  scattering  an 
offering  of  flowers  upon  the  waves,*  the  Doge 
was  annually  accustomed  to  cast  a  golden  ring 
into  the  sea,  as  a  figurative  assertion  of  that 
sovereignty  which  Venice  proudly  claimed,  and 

*  The  custom  prevailed  among  the  Syracusans  of  an- 
nually casting  into  the  lea  a  vaae  filled  with  perfumes,  to 
propitiate  the  Divinity  of  the  waters. — ^The  Venetian  custom 
reminds  one  of  iGneas 

**  Stans  procul  in  prorA,  pateram  tenet,  extaque  salsos 
Porricit  in  flactus,  ac  vina  liquentia  fundit." 
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had  maintained  for  so  long  a  time.  The  ring 
was  typical  of  the  marriage,  and  by  the 
strewing  of  flowers  and  fragrant  herbs,  was 
conveyed  the  fanciful  idea  that  thus  the  Bride 
was  crowned.  When  this  point  had  been 
reached,  the  anchor  was  dropped,  and  pre- 
sently came  up  the  war-galley  from  Trieste, 
conveying  D'Alvaine,  Comaro,  and  some  of 
the  gallant  soldiers  who  had  made  new  con- 
quests for  the  State.  Loud  acclamations  hailed 
the  arrival  of  the  triumphant  General,  as  he 
passed  from  his  galley  to  the  Bucentaur,  where 
the  welcome  surprise  awaited  him,  of  meeting 
his  family.  After  listening  to  a  complimentary 
oration  from  the  Grand  Chancellor,  to  which 
D'Alvaine  returned  a  suitable  reply,  the  Admi- 
ral had  the  anchor  raised,  and  turned  the 
Bucentaur  back  to  the  Lido,  where  the  Ducal 
company  disembarked  to  hear  a  Te  Dewn  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  honour  of  the 
recent  success  which  had  crowned  the  Vene- 
tian arms  with  additional  glory. 

When  the  Doge  and  his  company  re-em- 
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barked,  under  a  salute  of  artillery  from  the 
Castle  of  the  Lido  and  all  the  vessels  on  the 
roads,  echoed  by  a  discharge  from  the  Arsenal, 
the  fiucentaur  was  rowed  back  to  Venice,  with 
the  same  attendance  as  before.  The  rowers 
were  accustomed,  during  such  a  cruise,  to  sing 
a  chorus  in  the  old  Venetian  dialect  which 
had  passed  from  father  to  son,  and,  retaining 
the  traditionary  verses,  it  was  usual  to  intro- 
duce, as  the  occasion  might  warrant,  stanzas 
complimentary  to  the  reigning  Doges  or  the 
Princes  who  might  accompany  them.  The 
chaunt  was  sung  by  the  forty  oarsmen  on 
the  outward  and  return  cruise.  On  this  occa- 
sion, the  merits  of  the  Doge  and  the  valour  of 
the  General  suggested  some  compliments,  and 
the  song,  now  unintelligible  in  the  original 
dialect  might  run  thus  in  English : — 

THE  BRIDAL  OF  THE  ADRIATIC. 

Revelry's  quick  pulse  is  bounding. 
Music's  voice  through  Venice  sounding. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  gather — 
Youth  and  age,  the  child  and  father — 

VOL.   III.  G 
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As,  in  BtonnSy  the  fleet  clouds  come,  or 
The  murmuring  bees  in  Summer. 

"Tis  a  festal  daj,  and— hark  ! 

Shoots  of  triumph  for  St.  Mark  ! 


Now,  'mid  martial  clarions  svelling. 
Kerchiefs  ware  from  every  dwelling. 
Now  comes  on  the  Sea-queen's  glorj. 
Aye  time-memoried  in  story- 
Long  before  Zlani's  daring 
Humbled  Otho*s  haughty  bearing 

And  the  people  answer  ;~hark— > 
«  Praise  and  honour  to  SL  Mark  !" 

Flags  from  every  window  streamings 
Joy  on  Beauty's  features  beaming- 
Love  from  many  a  bright  eye  glancing 
For  the  gallant  troops  advancing  ; — 
Victors  they  o'er  proud  Almaine 
'Neath  our  conquering  D'Alvaine  ; 

Thousands  swell  the  chorus — hark, 
Joy  and  conquest  for  Sl  Mark  !" 


u 


Now,  upon  the  billows  dancing, 

See  the  Bucentaur  advancing — 

Culverins  booming,  trumpets  sounding, 

Joy  in  every  heart  abounding  ! 

Now  the  proa  gains  the  barrier^ 

Now  embarks  each  steel-clad  warrior 

'Mid  the  hail  of  thousands— hark, 
<<  Venice  conquers  'neath  St.  Mark  !*' 


i 
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Now,  the  Bocentaur  is  riding 
Through  her  ▼aisal-waFes,  and,  gliding 
Round  her,  barques  in  stately  motion 
As  if  each  would  rule  the  ocean-* 
She,  *mid  bursts  of  music  festal, 
Leares  in  pride  the  mural  yestal. 

While  the  echo  rises — hark, 

<<High  dominion  to  St.  Mark  !**  M 

Through  the  long  lagunes  on-dashing. 
Forty  oars  like  one  are  flashing. 
To  the  music  motion  keeping — 
Forward  is  the  pageant  sweeping, 
Till  it  pass  the  Lido's  fort, 
At  the  entrance  of  the  port, 

Louder  then  they  hail  it— hark, 
«  Pride  and  honour  to  St.  Mark  !** 

Now  the  music's  sound  rejoices, 
Piercing  through  ten  thousand  voices— 
Now,  that  sound  deep  awe  is  hushing. 
While  the  words  of  prayer  are  gushing, 
'Ere  our  Venice — proud  in  beauty — 
To  her  sea-spouse  plights  her  duty ; 

Then  the  people  hail  her— hark, 

«  God  for  Venice  and  St.  Mark  !*' 

First,  a  silence  hushed  and  deep 
As  broods  o*er  an  infant's  sleep- 
Then  a  shout,  (as  loud  and  pealing 
As  the  troubled  air  is  feeling 

G   2 
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At  the  burst  of  a  Tolcano) 

For  tbc  good  Doge,  Loredaoo  : 

How  the  echoes  swell  it— hark, 
*<  Fame  and  honour  to  ^t.  Mark  ! 


«s 


Now  the  Ducal  bridegroom,  blessing 

God  for  promised  and  possessing 

By  the  first  of  Oceania  daughters, 

Cssts  the  ring  in  Adria*s  waters — 

Asa  pledge,  from  shore  to  sea. 

Of  the  City's  sov*ranty  ; 

And  the  thousands  note  it — ^hark, 
"  Long  dominion  to  St.  Mark  !*' 

Given  is  the  espousal  token — 

And  the  nuptial  words  are  spoken— 

And  the  glad  shout  swells  to  heaven. 

Loud  as  every  voice  were  seven— 

And  again  the  answering  echo, 

From  Murano  to  Guidecca, 

Pealing  through  the  azure. — Hark, 
'*Long  dominion  to  St.  Mark  1" 

Sweeping  by  each  subject  islet, 
With  our  Admirars  self  as  pilot- 
Steering  through  the  pride-elated, 
And  with  Doge  and  Nobles  freighted— 
Now  the  Bucentaur  is  speeding 
Home,  amid  this  joy  exceeding, 

Welcome  plaudits  hail  tbe  barque— 
<*  Venice  conquers  *neath  St.  Mark 
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Pennons  waving — music  sounding-^ 
Joy  in  every  heart  abounding— 
"Sow  the  deep- voiced  cannon  greet  her-* 
Now  the  thronging  gallies  meet  her—- 
Now  they  join  the  pageant  splendid — 
Now  she  anchors.— All  is  ended, 

But  the  closing  echo — hark, 
"  Honour  ever  to  St.  Mark !" 

By  the  time  this  chaunt  was  concluded^  the 
Bucentaur  was  again  close  by  the  quay  of  the 
Ducal  Palace.  The  goodly  company  landed^ 
and  a  special  and  thronged  meeting  of  the 
Great  Council  immediately  was  held.  There, 
the  Libro  ffOro  was  produced,  in  order  that 
D*Alvaine  might  have  his  name  inscribed 
therein — he  having  been  created  a  noble  of 
Venice,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  late  eminent 
services.  At  the  same  time,  that  he  might  not 
lack  the  means  of  supporting  this  accession  of 
dignity — the  greatest  that  Venice  could  confer 
-r-the  Seigniory  made  him  a  grant  of  Pordo- 
none,  in  the  scene  of  his  late  successes,  as  a 
fief. 

After  this,  the  Doge  gave  a  grand  entertain, 
ment  to  him  and  the  other  Nobles,  while  Cor- 


so 


naro  (the  ProTeditor  who  had  shared  lyAl- 
vaine's  labours  and  triumph),  entertained  all 
comers  in  a  magnificent  manner,  in  his  own 
palace.  The  rabble  amused  themselTes  with 
witnessing  a  combat  in  which  the  Nicoloti  and 
Castelani  (two  hundred  champions  on  each 
side)  contested  the  possession  of  the  Bridge  of 
St.  Bamaba,  with  no  other  arms  than  those 
which  Nature  had  given  them.  It  was  a 
source  of  infinite  delight  for  the  spectators  to 
see  the  frequent  overthrows  of  the  combatants 
into  the  Canal  below !  At  length,  victory  de- 
clared on  the  side  of  the  Nicoloti,  who  won 
and  retained  possession  of  the  bridge,  amid  the 
acclamations  of  the  mob,  who  felt  especial 
pleasure  in  these  contests.  This  done,  there 
was  a  regatta,  a  boat  race  on  the  Grand  Canal, 
which  had  scarcely  been  decided,  when  illu- 
minations and  fireworks  in  the  Piassa  sum- 
moned all  to  the  commencement  of  a  masque- 
rade, while,  to  prevent  the  disafiected  cry  of 
'^  Pane  in  piazza,'^  provisions  and  wine  were 
served  out  abundantly  in  the  Piazzetta  to  all 
who  would  partake  of  them. 
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The  festivities  were  prolonged  until  the 
dawn  of  the  following  morning,  and  thus  closed 
a  day  most  satisfactory  to  the  Venetians'  known 
love  of  mirth  and  magnificence— most  proud 
for  D'Alvaine.  But  the  rejoicings  which  then 
commenced  were  kept  up  for  a  week — for 
where  were  there  staundier  followers  of  plea- 
sure than  in  Venice !-— stage  spectacles,  satirical 
buffooneries,  and  ludicrous  caricatures,  directed 
against  the  defeat  and  even  the  poverty  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  mightily  gratifying  the 
populace.*  All  appeared  triumph  for  the 
Seigniory,  honour  for  IVAlvaine,  and  joy  for 

*  It  wwB  the  policy  of  the  State  to  keep  the  citizens  in  good 
humoar  by  frequent  festimls.  Dani  lays  (Uistoire  de  Fenise 
lAvre  xxzizy  Sect,  14],  *'  Le  people  itait  gonvern^  avec  doo- 
ceor,  mia  \  port^  de  aatisfaire  facilement  k  sea  beaoinsj  en 
un  mot,  assez  henrenz,  et  m6me  agr^ablement  distrait  par 
des  fdtes,  des  spectacles,  qu'nn  gouyemement,  grave  d^ail- 
leurs,  mais  qai  avait  des  ynes  d'Milit^  prenait  soin  de 
multiplier.  ***  La  maxine  de  ce  gonyernement  relatlvement  A 
la  classe  populaire,  <tait  pane  in  piazza^  giuiHsia  in  palazso, 
pain  au  march^,  justice  an  palais.  II  n*oubliait  pas  qn*une 
population  nombreuse,  p^tulante,  a  besoin  d'etre  occup^,  et 
'qu'ordinairement  elle  tient  plus  de  compte  du  soin  qu*on 
preod  de  ses  plaisirs,  que  des  concessions  faites  k  son  ind^- 
pendance.** 
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the  people ;  but  the  marked  insult,  faithfully 
reported  to  Maximilian,  sank  deep  into  his 
heart,  and  soon  wrought  a  retribution  so  heavy, 
that  Venice  was  nearly  crushed  by  it.  But  we 
must  not  anticipate^  nor  need  we  do  more  than 
glance  at  such  details  as  immediately  bear  upon 
our  subject,  as  we  are  not  writing  History,  but 
Romance. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

rROPOSALS^CONPESSlON— AND    A    BRIOAL. 

We  pledged  our  hearts,  my  love  and  I. 

COLERIDOfe. 

A  PEW  weeks  passed  on,  and  then  came  that 
flower  of  the  year, "  the  merrie  month  of  May, ' 
as  the  old  poets  loved  to  call  it— so  let  the 
epithet  remain,  at  once  appropriate,  alliterative 
and  antique  !  The  bright  month — the  beauti^ 
ful — the  bounteous.  For  May  is  the  lovely 
herald  of  the  Summer;  or  rather  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  freshness  of  Spring  and 
the  sweetness  of  Summer.  Were  this  gem  to 
drop  from  the  carcanet  of  Time,  how  dull  and 

C3 
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grief-worn  would  Nature  be — like  a  mother 
who  sits  with  clasped  hands  and  tearful  eyes, 
by  the  grave  of  her  loveliest, 

And  weqM  the  more,  became  she  weeps  in  rain ! 

Even  while  I  write,  the  freshness  of  May 
glances  across  my  cheek  and  breathes  a  new 
impulse  into  my  spirit — such  as,  when  hope 
and  heart  were  young,  might  once  have  burst 
into  Song.  For  truly,  of  all  the  months,  this 
is  the  month  for  poetry.  Even  the  village 
hind,  whose  feelings  seldom  rise  above  a  dull 
level,  unconsciously  utters  poetry  when,  as  his 
fair  one  keeps  her  tryst,  in  the  dusky  eventide, 
beneath  the  leafy  tree,  he  welcomes  her  with 
warm  kisses  on  her  unreluctant  lips,  and  gal- 
lantly tells  her  that  she  is  *'  welcome  as  the 
flowers  in  May!''  And  oh,  it  w  a  witching 
month^-for  as  the  blossoms  unfold  beneath  its 
smiles,  so  does  the  spirit  expand  in  its  promise, 
with  a  double  zest  for  the  lovely  and  the  love- 
able.  For  now  the  sky  is  calm  and  beautiful 
as  a  song-lulled  infant;   the  wind  plays   the 
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coquette  with  the  green  leaves  as  it  whispers  to 
them ;  the  flowers  steal  forth,  one  by  one,  like 
timid  beauties ;  the  pale  primrose,  the  golden 
crocus,  the  rich  auricula,  the  bright  polyanthus, 
the  pied  daisy,  the  white  cistus,  the  myriad 
blossoms  on  the  fruit  trees  making  the  air 
odorous  with  the  blending  of  all  rich  per- 
fumes, and  the  modest  violet  shrinking  from 
view  and  (like  breathing  beauty  in  the  worid 
of  life)  the  more  quested  for  that  very  retire* 
ment.  Then  too,  the  dew,  bathing  the  flowers 
with  freshness — that  dew  which,  if  caught  in 
the  first  break  of  morn,  ere  it  can  re-ascend  to 
the  skies  whence  it  came,  has  the  magical 
power,  like  the  cestus  of  Venus,  of  increasing 
beauty  !  He  who  will  may  fancy  other  months, 
but  lovely  May  for  me,  for  wound  up  with  it  is 
the  love  of  nature  which  is  the  very  life  of 
poetry.  The  genial  season ! — ^with  its  varying 
hues  of  loveliness,  its  gladness  and  its  glory, 
the  air-borne  music  of  the  birds,  the  gentle 
sunshine — ^from  such  pleasant  influences  comes 
the  best  of  poetry.    Not  such  as  owes  its  value 
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to  its  elaborateness — ^as,  by  skilful  workman* 
ship,  steel  may  be  wrought  into  articles  more 
precious  than  an  equal  weight  of  gold — ^but 
Song,  the  spontaneous  and  the  passionate, 
which  blends  the  ideal  of  fancy  with  the  real  of 
experience,  and  lo !  the  product  is  immortal. 

The  middle  of  May  had  arrived,  finding 
the  Count  Petigliano  nearly  recovered  from  a 
severe  illness,  (the  fruit  of  his  recent  win- 
ter campaign),  which  attacking  him  imme- 
diately after  his  return  to  Venice,  had  pre- 
vented his  attendance  at  the  gorgeous  pageant 
which  welcomed  back  the  triumphant  D'Al- 
vaine.  To  that  pageant,  his  daughter  and  niece 
had  been  invited  by  the  Doge;  but  while 
Amicia  pleaded  hard  and  pleaded  successfully 
that  her  attendance  might  be  excused,  as  she 
wished  to  remain  by  her  father's  couch  of  sick- 
ness, it  was  the  Count's  desire  that  one,  at 
least,  of  his  family  should  be  present.  In  com- 
pliance with  this  desire,  Beatrice  accompanied 
the  ladies  of  the  noble  house  of  Orimani,  upon 
St.   Mark's  day,  and,   with  them,  beheld  the 
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whole  spectacle^  which  would  have  infinitely 
pleased  her^  had  the  object  of  all  that  splen- 
dour been  any  other  than  D'Alvaine,  her  uncle's 
rival.  So  natural  is  it  even  for  a  high  mind 
involuntarily  to  adopt  the  prejudices  of  those 
whom  it  loves  and  reverences. 

One  misfortune  resulting  from  her  presence 
at  the  triumphant  reception  of  D'Alvaine  was 
that  it  subjected  her  to  the  addresses  of  almost 
the  last  person  by  whom  the  Count  could  have 
wished  her  to  be  noticed.  Beatrice  had  re- 
mained for  the  festive  party  given  at  the  Gri- 
mani  palace,  on  the  evening  of  what  might  em- 
phatically be  called  "  the  Day  of  D'Alvaine," 
and  a  young  cavalier,  attracted  by  that  intellec- 
tual expression  of  countenance  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken,  continued  by  her  side, 
during  the  greater  part  of  her  stay,  paying  her 
the  attentions  Youth  ever  delights  to  extend 
to  Beauty,  and  engaging  her  in  conversation  to 
the  best  of  his  ability.  Of  this  cavalier  Beatrice 
thought  not  at  all,  once  that  the  festival  was  over. 
She  had  merely  danced  with  him  and  listened 
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to  his  words  of  courtesy.  She  retomed  to  her 
home^dnties  without  any  r^ret  that  she  did 
not  more  frequently  mingle  in  such  scenes  of 
gaiety.  The  cavalier,  however,  was  moved  by 
that  grace  which,  in  her,  supplied  or  augmented 
loveliness,  and  by  the  winning  and  natural 
deportment  which  differed  so  much  and  so 
agreeably  from  the  more  formal  and  artificial 
manners  of  those  who  had  mingled  in  Venetian 
society  more  than  she  had. 

The  ruling  power  in  Venice  was  that  of  the 
great  and  irresponsible  State  Inquisition — ^the 
secret  Council  of  Three,  in  whose  hands  the 
Doge,  once  supreme,  was  reduced  to  little  move 
than  a  crowned  cypher.  This  Council  was 
that  famous  imperium  in  tmpmo,  whose  fiat 
was  law  wherever  the  banner  of  St.  Mark 
floated.  The  organization  of  this  mysterious 
tribunal  —  which  usurped  all  the  executive 
powers — was  the  latest  bond  that  had  been 
forged  for  that  Republic,  and  human  ingenuity 
never  formed  a  more  subtle,  a  more  secret,  or 
a  more  despotic  sway.     None  knew  who  were 
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its  members;  and  in  Venice,  where  neither 
thought  nor  tongue  was  free,  none  dare  inquire. 
For  this  tribunal  there  was  nothing  too  high 
nor  too  low.  It  could  equally  discuss  the 
policy  of  a  treaty  and  the  ceremonies  of  a  fes- 
tival— the  character  of  a  statesman  or  a  cour- 
tesan— ^the  conquest  of  a  province  or  the  bribery 
of  a  menial.  So  secret  were  its  proceedings, 
that  no  Secretary  officiated  at  its  more  private 
sittings,  but  one  of  the  Three  recorded  its 
dedsions,  and  none  but  the  Three,  together, 
oould  open  the  coffer  with  its  treble  locks, 
where  this  black  chronicle  was  deposited — ^for 
they  would  not  trust  one  another ! 

It  happened  that  the  noble.  Carlo  Grimani, 
was  as  much  the  friend  of  D'Alvaine  as  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  State  permitted — the 
frank  soldier  little  thinking  that  he  was  one  of 
the  Three.  When,  therefore,  the  State  Inqui* 
sitor  learned  that  D'Alvaine's  son  (for  such 
was  the  young  cavalier  whom  we  have  men- 
tioned) had  seen,  admired,  and  wished,  yet 
feared  to  woo  Beatrice  di  Orsino  for  hb  bride, 
he  thought  the  matter  of  sufficient  importance 
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to  be  brought  before  his  colleagues  at  their 
next  sitting.  They  agreed  to  take  it  up  as  an 
affair  of  state,  on  the  following  ground; — ^it 
would  yet  farther  attach  D'Alvaine  to  the 
Seigniory,  and  it  promised  to  establish  a  tie 
between  him  and  Petigliano  which  would  pro* 
bably  prevent  the  evil  effects  to  be  anticipated 
from  their  Generals  being  (as  at  that  time)  upon 
any  than  the  best  understanding  with  each 
other.  It  may  be  considered  unlikely  that  the 
Three  would  have  thrust  their  interference  into 
a  matter  so  purely  personal  as  the  penchant 
of  a  cavalier  for  a  maiden — but  it  was  by  such 
minute  and  inquisitive  policy  that  Venice  was 
ruled,  and  under  such  that  it  flourished  ! 

Grimani  was  authorized  to  whisper  hope  to 
young  D'Alvaine,  while  another  of  the  Three 
took  upon  himself  to  propose  the  alliance  to 
Petigliano,  a  third  giving  the  assurance  that 
he  would  take  care  to  execute  another  part  of 
die  delegation,  in  which,  more  than  might  be 
known  even  to  himself^  the  Count  was  deeply 
concerned. 

The  Signore  Contarini  waited  upon  Count 
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Petigliano^  and,  after  a  variety  of  discourse  upon 
indifferent  subjects,  alluded  to  Amicia  and 
Beatrice,  with  a  courteous  expression  of  regret 
at  the  seclusion  in  which  they  lived — although 
the  Count  knew  as  well  as  he  did  that  the  jea- 
lousy of  Venetian  policy  would  have  impera- 
tively enforced  this  seclusion,  if  the  maidens 
had  not  adopted  it  of  their  own  free  will.  By 
an  easy  transition,  he  communicated  that  a 
cavalier  had  seen  and  loved  his  niece,  and, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Council  of  State, 
would  offer  her  his  hand.  "  We  do  not  forget 
our  obligations  to  you,  Signore  Petigliano,  and 
whenever  your  daughter  or  niece  may  wed, 
they  shall  be  adopted  as  daughters  of  the  State, 
and  liberally  dowered  as  such.^' 

"  Many  thanks,    Signore   Contarini.      The 
State  is  most  generous.     But  the  Cavalier — " 

" The  Seigniory  is  only jtist fin  this  matter — 

for  it  will  but  discharge  part  of  its  debt  to  you, 
Signore  Petigliano.'^ 

"  But  the  cavalier's  name  ?" 
Ah,   Signore  Petigliano,  no  one  has  just 
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cause  to  say  ihat  St.  Mark  is  ungrateful.    It 
shall  be  a  princely  dower." 
''  But  you  haye  not  named  the  Cavalier  ?'' 
'^  True.     I  had  foigotten  that.     It  is  the  son 
of  Bartholomeo  lyAlvaine. 

This  announcement  fell  upon  the  proud 
heart  of  Petigliano  like  a  thunder-burst.  His 
agony  of  indignation  was  appalling,  and  moved 
even  the  frosted  sympathy  of  the  State  In- 
quisitor. Like  the  Prince — ^half-man,  half- 
marble — in  the  Arabian  tale,  the  Venetian 
Noble  might  be  said  to  have  had  a  double  na- 
ture :  in  the  privacy  of  his  home,  with  sweet 
faces  smiling  before  him  and  sofl  voices 
whispering  around,  he  had  a  heart  influenced 
by  human  affections,  stirred  by  human  pas- 
sions, touched  by  human  agony — ^but,  as  a 
functionary  executing  high  duties  under  the 
State,  he  had  to  subdue  the  better  principles 
of  his  nature,  to  suppress  his  feelings  as  if  it 
were  shame  to  hold  them,  to  act  under  St 
Mark  without  the  interference  of  one  personal 
thought,   motive,  or  interest — ^to  cast  aside, 
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when  a  crael  policy  demanded,  the  impulses  of 
common  humanity,  and  be  callous  as  if  mental 
suffering  were  but  a  dream,  and  the  end  could 
justify  any  expedient.  Tet,  as  Signore  Con- 
tarini  watched  the  hurricane  of  passion  which 
literally  convulsed  Petigliano's  frame — as  he 
saw  his  war-beaten  cheek  flush  with  deep  and 
stem  anger — heard  his  hot  words — and  knew 
how  bitter  must  be  the  prostration  of  pride, 
which  thus  could  unman  one  whose  heart  was 
proTcrbially  said  to  be  unmoved  by  quick  im- 
pulses, he  could  not  help  regretting  that  his 
communication  should  have  awakened  such  a 
storm.  But  the  feeling  was  momentary — ^the 
work  of  the  State  was  to  be  done,  and  the  In- 
quisitor subdued  his  sympathy,  by  a  strong 
effort 

'^  I  have  acquainted  you,  that  the  Lady 
Beatrice,  in  consideration  of  her  birth  and 
your  services,  shall  be  adopted  as  a  daughter 
of  St  Mark.— '^ 

"  Our  house,  Signore — the  house  of  the  Or- 
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sini  cannot  brook  the  indignity  of  an  alliance 
beneath  it." 

'^  And  the  State,"  continued  Contarini,  as  if 
he  had  not  been  interrupted — 'Hhe  State  shall 
give  a  dowry  to  the  maiden,  worthy  the  anti- 
quity of  her  descent/' 

"  Signore,  consider  the  low  birth  of  D'Al- 
vaine — '* 

"You  will  remember,  Sir  Count,  that  the 
Seigniory  have  ennobled  him*  His  name  is 
now  inscribed  in  the  Libro  d'Oro,  in  which 
the  heads  of  many  Sovereign  houses  have  felt 
honoured  in  having  their  names  writ,  and  in 
which,  if  I  remember  rightly,  yours  is  not  to 
be  found/* 

"True!"  retorted  the  Count,  with  bitter- - 
ness.    "  The  children  of  our  line  have  no  oc- 
casion  to  look  for  any  new  honours/* 

"Fair  Sir,  would  you  speak  slightingly  of 
St.  Mark  ? — A  noble  of  the  Broglio  ranks  as 
high  as  any  peer  or  prince,  any  potentate  or 
Ceesar,  and  the  proudest  in  Christendom  need 
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not  blush  to  mate  his  daughter  with  a  Vene- 
tian Noble  of  the  rank  now    held   by  D'Al- 


vaine." 


**  Yet  still,  Signore  Contarini,  I  do  not  like, 
and  would  avoid  this  alliance,^' 

"It  might  be  worse.  Youth  will  suitably 
wed  with  youth,  and,  instead  of  D'Alvaine's 
son,  a  eayaller  whose  years  accord  with  those 
of  your  niece,  an  aged  noble  of  the  Broglio 
might  seek  her  hand.  It  was  the  other  day 
that  Domenico  Thiepolo,  with  his  eighty  years, 
wedded  a  daughter  of  Donato,  in  her  fif- 
teenth." 

"True,^^  rejoined  Petigliano.  "And  what 
have  a  few  months  witnessed — for  even  in 
the  solitude  of  a  sick  chamber,  such  intelli- 
gence will  reach  the  ear.  There  is  not  a  ri- 
bald tongue  in  Venice  that  does  not  utter  foul 
words — most  foul,  because  most  true— about 
the  young  matron ;  there  is  not  a  debau- 
ched loiterer  in  the  Broglio  that  does  not 
hint  or  boast  of  an  easy  conquest  over  her 
foolish  youth.    There  is  not  a  wanton  in  the 
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ViaxuL  who  does  not  take  pride  in  die  mined 
fame  of  old  Donato's  danght^.  It  is  wdl  that 
the  hot  Senator,  her  fiither,  is  in  his  graire, 
rather  than  witness  this  disgrace  of  his  ancient 
lineage.  Before  such  a  &te  for  child  or  aught 
of  mine,  my  sword  should  drink  her  heart's 
blood." 

^  Tou  speak  warmly;  but  St.  Mark  wodd 
not  sanction,  and  does  not  propose  an  espousal 
which  might  end  like  this  unhappy  one  of 
Thiepolo's.  The  cavalier  is  young,  the  maiden 
will  be  happy  with  him ;  in  a  word,  the  ma- 
nage is  so  recommended  that  I  do  not  see  how 
it  can  be  avoided.  What  the  State  wills,  the 
State  can  do.  If  it  were  the  daughter  of  the 
Doge  whose  hand  was  sought,  just  now,  by 
the  younger  D^Alvaine,  chafe  though  the 
prince  might,  I  doubt  not  that  his  scruples 
would  vanish,  as  I  trust  yours  wilL'^ 

^  At  least,"  uiged  Petigliano,  *'  let  me  hope 
that  this  matter  will  not  be  hurried  on. — I  am 
in  ill  health,  Signore,  and  would  &in  wait  un- 
til the  return  of  strength.     I  confess  to  you. 
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that,  if  I  could  do  it  with  honour,  I  would 
rather  quit  the  service  of  the  State,  than  see 
my  niece  wedded  to  D'Alvaine." 

Such  was  the  conversation  between  Count 
Petigliano  and  the  Senator  who  bore  the  over- 
ture to  him  on  the  part  of  D'Alvaine.  The 
simple  recommendation  of  the  Three  was  equi- 
valent to  a  command,  and  all  that  the  Count 
guned  was  the  favour  of  a  little  delay.  Where 
resistance  was  vain,  he  could  only  hope  to 
postpone  the  evil.  Much  as  he  loved  Bea- 
trice— and  he  had  been  to  her  as  a  father — ^it 
was  now,  where  there  was  this  chance  of  seeing 
her  taken  from  him  into  the  family  of  a  rival 
whom  he  disliked,  that  he  felt  how  very  dear 
to  him  she  was,  how  very  necessary  to  his  hap- 
piness. Fully  aware  that  the  State  would  not 
hesitate  at  any  means  to  accomplish  a  desired 
end,  he  had  simply  requested  the  favour  of  de- 
lay, in  the  hope  that  something  might  occur  to 
prevent  an  alliance  which  was  as  personally 
disagreeable  to  himself,  as  he  considered  it  de- 
grading to  his  ancestral  line.  It  was  necessary, 
he  thought,  to  acquaint  Beatrice  with  what 
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had  occurred,  without  any  loss  of  time,  to 
prepare  her  for  the  worst,  and,  on  that  evening, 
he  briefly  related  the  circumstances  of  Conta- 
rini's  mission. 

He  perceived  that  she  received  the  intima- 
tion with  some  surprise ;  but  it  was  apparent 
that  another  and  more  commanding  feeling  had 
obtained  the  mastery  over  her.  What  could  it 
be  ?  Was  it  possible  that  she  did  not  share 
his  objections  to  the  proposed  alliance  ?  She 
had  met  young  D'Alvaine :  could  behave  made 
a  favourable  impression  upon  her  heart  ? 

At  length,  she  replied,  "  Assure  yourself, 
my  dear  uncle,  that  this  marriage,  which  you 
80  much  dislike,  is  not  likely  to  take  place. 
You  will  tell  me,  that  the  Seigniory  has  the 
power  of  doing  all  that  it  threatens ;  it  may,  in 
ordinary  cases,  but  it  will  not,  for  it  cannot  in 
this.  Tell  me  frankly,  my  uncle,  whether  you 
would  not  prefer  any  alternative,  rather  than 
see  me  the  wife  of  D'Alvaine  ?*' 

"  If  you  allude  to  abandoning  the  world,  and 
taking  refuge  in  a  convent,  dismiss  that  idea, 
dear  Beatrice.    The  State  will  not  permit  you 
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to  do  so.  If  it  desire  that  you  become  lyAl- 
vaine's  bride,  it  has  the  power  to  execute  that 
desire.  Flight  is  as  impossible  as  refusal.  I 
see  no  alternative ;  and  God  knows  how  wil- 
lingly I  would  grasp  at  any  expedient  to  pre- 
vent an  alliance,  the  very  thought  of  which  is 
most  painful  to  me.'' 

'^Nay/'  said  Beatrice,  with  a  smile  and  a 
blush,  "  I  have  not  thought  of  the  convent  or 
of  flight.  I  mean  that  these  nuptials  must  and 
may  be  avoided.  Even  did  I  wish  to  wed  this 
young  man,  I  could  not  do  it  now." 

The  Count  perceived  there  was  more  in  this 
than  met  the  ear,  and  pressed  her  to  explain 
what  she  meant. 

"  First,'*  said  she,  "  let  me  ask  two  ques- 
tions :  were  I  to  wed  a  foreign  cavalier,  of  an- 
cient lineage  and  in  the  fullest  confidence  of 
his  Sovereign,  would  you  sanction  the  union  ? 
and  would  you  forgive  me,  if,  avoiding  the 
chance  of  such  a  compelled  alliance  as  that  you 
have  spoken  of,  I  should  wed  without  consult* 

VOL.  III.  D 
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ing  you  ?      Answer  me,   dearest  uncle,  and 
answer  me  kindly/' 
The  Count  paused  a  little,  and  then  said — 
'^  More  still  is  here — ^more  than  I  can  fathom. 
Tell  me  what  you  mean.    Be  assured  that  any- 
thing were  better  than  this  hated  marriage  with 
D'Alvaine.    You  speak  as  if  there  were  some- 
thing to  prevent  it :  tell  me  what  it  is  P' 
^'  Because  I  am  already  a  wife  !'' 
She  knelt  by  the  couch  of  her  unde,  and 
rapidly  proceeded — 

"  Hear  me. — On  the  evening  of  that  day 
when  young  D'Alvaine  first  met  me,  I  quitted 
the  Grimani  Palace  before  midnight ;  and,  at 
one  of  the  altars  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  gave  my 
hand  to  one  who  long  had  won  my  heart*  It 
would  be  a  long  story  to  explain  how  and  why  I 
consented  to  a  step  I  had  long  resisted ;  but 
my  resolution  fell  before  the  urgent  pleadings 
of  my  lover ;  for  I  had  none  to  advise  with,  as 
not  even  my  cousin  was  in  my  confidence. 
Since  then,  I  have  often  deplored  the  secrecy 
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of  my  marriage ;  but  I  am  less  afflicted  at  what 
I  have  done,  now  that  it  so  entirely  prevents 
an  alliance  which  would  be  as  distasteful  to 
myself  as  to  you/* 

'^  Your  husband  ?** 

^'For  him,  my  uncle,  I  have  no  cause  to 
blush.  Wherever  science  and  letters  are  known 
or  prized,  his  name  is  honoured.  I  am  the 
wife  of  Henri  Cornelius  Agrippa,  secretary  to 
the  Emperor  Maximilian.^' 

To  describe  the  utter  amazement  of  the 
Count  at  this  intelligence,  would  be  impossible. 
Beatrice  had  to  deal  with  a  kind-hearted  man ; 
and  whatever  indignation  he  might  have  felt  at 
the  clandestine  proceedings  in  question,  we 
shall  not  venture  to  deny  that  the  strongest 
and  more  immediate  feeling  was  gratification  at 
the  impossibility  of  the  alliance  prescribed  for 
her  by  the  State. 

**I  am  the  wife  of  Agrippa,'^  she  proudly  re- 
peated, when  the  Count  had  raised  her  from 
the  lowly  position  into  which  she  had  thrown 
herself  by  his  bed-side ;  '^  and  his  lineage  is  as 
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honourable  as  that  of  any  noble  house  in  Ger- 
many. He  loves  me;  and  my  knowledge  of 
your  esteem  for  him,  made  me  hope,  my  unde, 
that  you  would  panfon  us,  after  all.'' 

'^  My  esteem !  The  girl  speaks  in  riddles. 
I  have  honoured  the  name  of  Agrippa  as  that  of 
the  most  distinguished  philosopher  of  the  time, 
but  have  never  seen  the  man.  Nay,  my  child, 
it  strikes  me  with  wonder  to  think  how  and 
where  you  could  have  met  him  ?'* 

^'  True,"  said  she,  smilingly ;  for  she  saw  that 
the  Count's  anger  had  passed  away  in  surprise ; 
'^  I  had  forgotten  to  tell  you  that  Carloni,  your 
secretary,  is  the  same  as  Agrippa,  to  whom  I 
now  owe  the  duty  of  a  wife.  It  is  a  long  story, 
my  uncle;  but  your  Carloni  is  certainly  o^ 
Agrippa." 

^^  Indeed !  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  he 
knew  so  well  how  to  perform  all  the  difficult 
experiments  in  my  alchemical  processes  !  But 
where  is  he  now  ?  Tou  have  been  foolish,  my 
child ;  but  what  is  done  is  done ;  and,  afiter  all, 
I  can  scarcely  be  angry  with  you  for  having 
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outwitted  the  Seigniory,  and  disappointed 
D'Alvaine.  The  ambition  of  the  man!— nothing 
would  suit  him  but  a  mate  from  the  eyrie  of  the 
Orsini !    But  where  is  Agrippa  ?" 

''  In  one  of  the  dungeons  of  the  Ducal 
palace.  Fear  nothing  for  him.  I  know  that 
he  is  there — I,  his  wife ;  and  you  see,  however 
my  cheek  may  blanch,  that  my  heart  does  not 
falter.  I  have  abundant  confidence  in  the 
resources  of  his  mind.  We  have  expected 
that  this  woulcl  happen,  and  were  prepared  to 
meet  it.  The  Sbirri  arrested  him,  some  hours 
ago,  while  Signore  Contarini  was  with  you,  and 
he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  leave  a  token  by 
which  I  knew  what  had  befallen  him.  Fear 
not  for  him ; — the  Three  dare  not  touch  a  hair 
of  his  head.  He  is  the  Emperor's  secretary, 
as  they  know,  and  they  will  not  venture  to 
treat  him  with  severity.  They  have  him,  but 
even  now  they  are  at  a  loss  how  to  treat  him. 
They  know,  also,  that  you  were  ignorant  of  his 
identity.  I  doubt  not  that  he  will  spare  them 
the  trouble  of  confining  him.     But,  whatever 
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the  issue,  we  must  quit  Venice;  let  me  not 
depart,  my  uncle,  without  your  blessing.  Let 
me  be  cheered,  in  my  enterprise,  by  the  know- 
ledge that  you  pardon  all  that  you  may  deem 
imprudent  in  my  conduct/' 

The  old  man,  much  affected,  kissed  the  brow 
of  the  weeping  girl,  tenderly  assuring  her  that 
she  had  his  blessing  and  his  prayers.  ^'  But 
why,'*  said  he,  "need  you  qtdt  Venice?** 

"  I  am  a  wife-— of  only  three  weeks'  stand- 
ing, it  is  true,  but  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
my  duties  to  know  that  I  am  bound,  by  my 
TOWS  no  less  than  by  my  affection,  to  forsake 
home — kindred — friends,  for  him  to  whom  I 
gave  those  vows  and  that  affection.  I  believe  that 
Agrippa  will  escape  this  present  peril.  If  he 
does,  I  must  accompany  him  to  Germany;  if 
he  does  not,  he  has  the  certainty  that  if  I  his 
wife,  acquaint  the  Emperor  with  his  situation, 
the  Seigniory  will  be  appealed  to,  in  his  behalf, 
and  can  scarcely  refuse  to  release  him.  In  any 
case,  he  cannot  continue  in  Venice.  Whither 
he  goes,  I  go— his  home  will  be  my  home— his 
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Ood^  my  God.  At  present,  I  doubt  whether 
the  Council  of  Three,  who  have  arrested  him, 
have  more  than  suspicion  who  he  really  is.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  they  may  search  in  vain  for 
him  to*morrow.  More  than  this  I  dare  not 
say,  for  it  is  fitting  that  you  should  be  ignorant 
of  what  Wie  contemplate.  Bless  me,  my  more 
than  father— «bles8  me,  for  heaTen  only  knows 
when  we  may  meet  again." 

Tender  and  affectionate  was  the  benediction 
she  received.  Ere  she  parted  from  the  Count, 
he  put  in  her  hands  ample  store  of  gold  and 
jewels,  with  the  assurance  that  she  would  find 
use  for  them,  in  whatever  circumstances  she 
might  be  placed. 

m 

A  few  hours  after,  Amida  first  learned  that 
her  cousin  was  a  wife,  and  the  raillery  which, 
at  another  time,  she  might  have  sported  upon 
the  secrecy  of  the  nuptials,  she  did  not  utter 
when  she  found  that  Agrippa  was  in  prison. 
She  assisted  Beatrice  to  change  her  attire  for  a 
garb  more  proper  for  the  step  she  was  next  to 
take.    The  cousins  spent  the  greater  part  of 
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the  night  in  converse^  and  Amicia's  wonder  wa^ 
excited  by  the  altered  demeanour  of  Beatrice. 
Circumstances  had  developed  her  true  charac- 
ter^ and  made  her  exercise  the  firmness  as  well 
as  the  tenderness  of  her  mind.  In  that  deve- 
lopment there  was  nothing  unwomanly  — 
nothing  that  could  make  Amida  desire  that  it 
had  not  taken  place.  In  truths  her  character 
was  unchanged.  Its  dormant  elements  had 
been  awakened  into  activity,  and  the  heart  was 
as  womanly,  as  gentle,  and  as  warm  as  ever;-^ 
its  moral  courage  had  only  been  matured  and 
deepened.  She  was  a  wife,  anxious  for  the 
safety  of  her  beloved :  the  peril  had  called  into 
action  all  her  energies. 

At  length,  the  night  drew  to  a  close,  and  Bea- 
trice, once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  took 
leave  of  her  uncle.  Another  long  warm  kiss 
to  her  cousin  Amicia,  and  then  she  quitted  the 
palazzo.  Who  could  have  recognised  the 
beautiful  woman  in  the  page  who  hailed  a  gon- 
dola near  the  Rialto,  and  proceeded  down  the 
Grand  Canal  to  tiie  Piazzetta  ? 
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What  will  not  Woman  do,  for  him  she 
loves !  What  lofty  thought— what  patient  en- 
durance— what  quick  witted  invention — what 
self-dedication  have  not  been  hers  when  Cir- 
cumstances demanded  the  exercise  or  the  sacri- 
fice !  Capricious  as  she  may  be  in  ordinary 
life — and  her  sweet  caprices  are  as  often  the , 
cause  of  pleasure  as  of  pain — she  is  constant, 
faithful,  vigilant,  whenever  she  ought  to  be  SO4 
She  rises  with  the  occasion.  The  greater  need 
for  service,  the  greater  service  can  she  execute. 
In  health,  happiness,  prosperity,  and  triumph, 
she  may  appear  variable  or  cold ;  but  in  sick- 
ness, sorrow,  suffering,  and  trial,  she  rises  supe-^ 
rior  tp  all  fortune  ;  soothing,  aiding,  and  rescu- 
ing whom  she  loves.  To  accomplish  this,  no  step 
is  either  too  high  or  too  low.  The  empire  she 
governs  is  the  heart ;  because  thus  has  Nature 
willed  it.  Out  of  man's  gloom,  comes  woman's 
glory— as  the  stars  which  gem  the  sky  are  not 
seen  until  the  darkness  of  night  has  overspread 
the  earth.      Man  was  formed  of  the  dust  to 

o3 
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which  he  must  return.  Woman  !  the  angel  of 
life,  had  the  nobler  birth  from  Man  himself. 
Truly  does  the  French  proverb  declare  tiiat, 
without  her,  the  oommencement  of  life  would 
be  without  help,  the  middle  without  pleasure, 
the  conclusion  without  consolation ! 
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CHAPTER  III. 


BBCAPE  FROM  THE   PIOMBl. 

I  obsenred  to  O'Brien  that  I  was  afraid  we  mast  now  bid 
farewell  to  anything  like  pleasure.  'You  are  right  there» 
Peter/  replied  he^  '  but  there's  a  certain  jewel  called  Hope, 
that  somebody  found  at  the  bottom  of  his  chestt  when  it  was 
clean  empty,  and  so  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  it,  but  try  and 
escape  as  soon  as  we  can.* 

PETBR  SIMPLE. 

On  the  next  mornings  the  Council  of  Three 
assembled,  and  separately  reported  the  result 
of  theur  proceedings  on  the  previous  day.  The 
subject  which  immediately  occupied  them  was 
the  arrest  of  Agrippa.  Several  anonymous  no- 
tices had  been  dropped  into  the  Lion's  Mouthy 
in  various  quarters  of  the  city,  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  State  to  the  suspicious  circum"" 
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stance  of  a  German's  having  resided  for  months 
in  Count  Petigliano's  dwelling,  and  hinting  at 
the  probable  reasons  for  his  having  done  so. 
Tlie  Three  smiled,  when  they  saw  how  ignorant 
the  accusers  were  of  the  fact  that  the  residence 
of  Carloni  (or  Agrippa,  as  we  may  henceforth 
call  him)  had  been  specially  sanctioned  by  the 
Council  of  Ten.  But  there  was  something  in 
the  fact  of  any  such  accusation  having  been 
made,  coupled  with  information  received  from 
certain  of  the  Count's  household  (who  acted  as 
spies  for  the  Seigniory)  which  urged  the  Three 
to  place  themselves  in  personal  communication 
with  Agrippa,  with  the  view  of  learning  from 
himself  whether  he  had  come  to  Venice  with 
other  views  than  the  alleged  and  ostensible 
ones,  on  which  his  residence  at  the  Casa  Peti- 
gliano  had  been  permitted.  The  point  of  mys- 
tery was,  why  the  Count  Petigliano's  secre- 
tary should  not  have  accompanied  him  to  the 
field,  in  the  campaign  just  ended,  during  which, 
of  course,  his  services  would  have  been  more 
in  requisition  than  in  a  time  of  profound  peace 
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in  Venice.  Hence,  the  fact  of  Agrippa's  arrest 
on  the  preceding  evening.  Fortunately,  it  had 
been  made  as  he  was  about  entering  the  palace, 
so  that  he  was  enabled  to  leave  a  secret  token, 
as  previously  arranged  between  them — namely, 
the  dropping  of  a  flower  in  the  vestibule — ^by 
which  Beatrice,  as  we  have  seen,  was  aware  of 
the  circumstance,  and  could  provide  against 
some  of  the  evils  attendant  upon  it. 

The  Council  of  Three  having  assumed  their 
official  robes,  next  put  on  the  black  masks, 
which,  when  their  sitting  was  any  but  most  se- 
cret, they  invariably  wore  to  protect  them  from 
recognition.  Two  attendants,  well  armed,  were 
placed  outside  the  door  of  the  small  and  gloomy 
cabinet  in  which  they  assembled,  and  a  secre- 
tary took  his  seat  at  a  desk  underneath  the 
three  elevated  chairs  of  his  superiors.  It  was 
only  upon  such  occasions  as  the  examination 
of  prisoners  that  his  services  were  put  into  re- 
quisition ;  and  so  complete  was  their  system  of 
secrecy  and  mystery,  that  even  he,  in  whom,  of 
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necessity,  much  confidence  was  placed,  did  not 
know  who  the  Three  were ! 

The  prisoner  was  summoned,  and  the  Coun- 
cil sate  silently  awaiting  his  entry.  How  tardy 
it  was !  More  than  half  an  hour  had  elapsed, 
and  yet  he  had  not  made  his  appearance.  The 
Three  became  impatient,  and  he  who  presided 
asked  the  secretary  whether  the  prisoner  had 
certainly  been  sent  for?  Before  the  question 
had  received  a  reply,  a  noise  was  heard  outside 
the  door;  there  was  no  delay  for  the  usual 
knock  of  preparation — ^no  waiting  for  a  formal 
annotmcement  of  entranice — ^but  one  of  the 
messengers  rushed,  breathless  with  speed  and 
pale  with  horror,  into  the  Council  room. 

*'  Ha !  you  forget  yourself/'  cried  the  secre- 
tary, marvelling  that  the  conventional  proprie- 
ties of  ceremony  should  be  thus  flagrantly  vio- 
lated. 

*'  Pardon,  Signore,  but  the  prisoner — '* 

"Has  destroyed  himself P'  asked  one  of  the 
Three;  such  a  result  not  being  quite  uncommon 
in  the  prisons  of  Venice. 
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**  No,  most  Excellent — ^he  has  escaped !" 

It  was  even  so.  His  cell  bad  been  found 
emptyj^and  the  delay  bad  been  caused  by  a  vain 
search  for  him. 

''It  must  have  been  through  the  aid  of  magic 
that  this  was  done?"  said  one  of  the  Three, 
when  the  room  had  been  cleared,  devoutly 
crossing  himself  as  he  uttered  the  words. 

**Aye/*  observed  Grimani^  *'you  may  re- 
member that  Esteban,  the  astrologer,  denounced 
him  to  us^  months  ago,  as  one  who  was  familiar 
with  the  occult  arts,  and  was  otherwise  dan- 
gerous.'' 

"For  my  own  part/*  said  Contarini,  *'I  have 
no  doubt  that  there  is  magic  in  the  case,  and 
that  the  talisman  is — gold.  This  must  be 
looked  to :  it  were  shame  if  the  prisons  lacked 
security.  After  all,  now  that  he  is  away,  I  am 
not  sorry  for  it.  He  is  not  likely  to  trouble  us 
any  more.  He  will  scarcely  remain  in  Venice 
after  this,  and  we  shall  thus  obtain  all  that  we 
required  from  him — his  absence.  There  was 
little  likelihood  that  the  man  was  dangerous. 
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I  remember  there  was  some  talk  that  Count. 
Petigliano  dabbled  in  Alchemy,  making  his  gold 
vanish  in  the  smoke  of  a  furnace ;  and  it  was 
to  humour  that  fooUsh  fancy  that  this  youth 
from  Oermany  was  permitted  to  come  hither, 
and  reside  with  him.*' 

*^  Here  is  a  curious  matter/'  said  Giimani, 
holding  up  a  slip  of  paper,  ^'  which  I  found, 
even  now,  in  the  Lion's  Mouth,  where  the 
secret  reports  are  dropped.  One  of  the  spies 
in  the  Casa  Petagliano,  in  whom  we  have  every 
confidence,  writes  that  the  Count's  niece 
quitted  the  dwelling  before  day-break,  and  has 
not  returned,  and  that  from  what  has  been 
overheard,  since  her  departure,  of  a  conversa- 
tion between  the  Count  and  his  daughter,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  this  Carloni,  so  lately  our 
prisoner,  has  married  the  lady !" 

*'  Does  it  appear  that  the  Count  knew  of 
this  secret  marriage  ?'' 

''No.  Our  information  is  positive  that  it 
took  place  three  weeks  ago,  and  that  he  was 
first  informed  of  it  last  night." 
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'^  Beshrew  me  V'  exclaimed  the  eldest  of  the 
three^  '^  but  this  is  a  right  pleasant  jest !  To 
be  frank  with  you,  I  liked  not  D'Alvaine's 
presumption  in  seeking  so  soon  to  strengthen 
his  new  nobility,  by  alliance  with  a  house 
ancient  as  that  of  the  Orsini.  We  must  now 
make  the  most  and  the  best  of  circumstances. 
I  would  recommend  that  the  Signore  Con- 
tarini  should  again,  and  without  loss  of  time, 
wait  on  Count  Petigliano,  affect  ignorance  of 
what  we  have  just  learned,  and  inform  him 
that,  to  mark  its  respect  for  his  services,  the 
State  withdraws  its  recommendation  that  the 
Signora  Beatrice  should  receive  the  addresses 
of  young  D'Alvaine,  We  shall  thus,  if  it  be 
adroitly  managed,  have  the  merit  of  a  conces- 
sion which  touches  the  Count's  feelings  very 
nearly.  It  will  run  hard  too,  if  our  colleague, 
Contarini,  do  not  learn  from  the  Count  all 
the  particulars  of  this  private  marriage.  By 
my  faith,  I  am  glad  of  it !  I  like  not  these 
new  men — ^whose  honours  are  of  yesterday — 
treading  too  closely  on  the  heels  of  the  old 
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nobility;  and  D'Alvaine  deserves  the  check. 
Be  it  mine  to  break  to  him  and  offer  my  con- 
dolence.— ^A  brave  girl,  by  my  faith,  that  niece 
of  the  proud  old  Count — a  brave  girl  V 

^'And  for  the  jailer  who  has  allowed  the 
prisoner  to  escape  ?" 

'^  Let  him  feed  the  fishes  in  the  Canal  Or- 
fano !" — ^With  this  sentence  of  doom,  pro- 
nounced with  a  smile,  the  Three  concluded 
their  sitting  of  that  day.  Yet  the  lips  that, 
almost  laughingly,  uttered  this  death-doom, 
were  bloodless  from  extreme  old  age,  and  the 
State  Inquisitor  was  one  who,  in  his-  own 
family,  was  kind,  affectionate,  and  beloved. 
It  was  in  that  fatal  chamber  that  the  man  be- 
came a  State-engine — thinking,  speaking,  and 
acting  as  if  the  heart  within  his  bosom  were  of 
stone ;  as  if  human  suffering  were  a  thing  of 
fable,  and  human  life  of  no  value  i 

Agrippa  had  escaped.  Hating  all  unneces- 
sary mystery,  we  shall  proceed  to  tell  how  he 
had  done  so. 

The  Sbirri  conveyed  him  to  that  part  of  the 
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Camerotti,  commonly  called  the  Piombi  (or 
lead-chambers),  from  being  situated  imme- 
diately under  the  lead-covered  roof  of  the 
Ducal  Palace ; — ^and  it  is  worthy  of  note,  as 
characteristic  of  the  State>  that  the  Prince  and 
the  criminal  lived  within  the  same  walls. — ^As 
Agrippa  passed  on,  one  of  the  attendants 
opened  an  iron-bound  door. 

'^The  Signore  will  please  to  look  here  Y* 
Agrippa  looked  into  the  recess,  and  there 
saw  a  machine  of  iron,  fastened  to  the  wall. 
^'  Here/'  said  the  janitor,  '^  here  the  State 
punishes  those  who  attempt  to  escape: — at- 
tempt,  Signore,  for  to  escape  is  impossible. 
The  prisoner  detected  in  the  attempt  is  placed 
upon  this  stool  with  his  back  against  this  iron 
rest,  which,  as  you  may  see,  half  encloses  his 
neck— hence  it  is  called  the  monile.  The  other 
half,  not  thus  enclosed,  is  surrounded  by  a 
silken  cord,  passing  through  these  holes  in  the 
beam,  and  attached  to  a  windlass,  until  the 
prisoner  is  strangled  by  the  revolving  of  the 
wheel.*' 
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^'  What !    is  the   mere   attempt  to  recover 
liberty  always  punished  thus  ?" 

*^  Corpo  di  Bacco  !"  rejoined  the  jailor,  with 
a  grin,  ^'  not  always,  because  it  might  cheat 
the  prisoner  out  of  a  heavier  doom,  and  we 
would  not  on  any  account  interfere  with  the 
execution  of  justice;  or  the  prisoner  might 
have  some  disclosures  to  make,  in  which  case 
the  rack  is  an  especial  good  refresher  of  the 
memory.  Yet  we  have  justice  here,  Signore, 
even  in  this  matter  of  the  monUe.  For  in- 
stance, if  you  should  escape,  I  should  have  to 
take  a  seat  in  this  iron  chair,  and  the  necklace 
and  the  cord  would  be  at  my  service." 

"  Then  there  have  been  some  escapes  ?'* 

'*  I  have  heard  of  many  attemptSj  Signore — 
of  an  escape,  never.  It  is  well  nigh  impos- 
sible.*' 

They  reached  the  central  chamber  of  the 
Camerotti.  Isolated  from  all  other  prisoners, 
the  occupant  of  this  cell  could  bear  no  voice 
but  his  own,  and  the  place  was  admirably  cal- 
culated to  make  the   mind  crazed  with  the 
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monotony  of  suffering.  The  room  was  dark 
even  at  mid-day,  and  the  sun's  rays,  acting  on 
the  leaden  roof,  converted  the  atmosphere  into 
a  heat  which,  as  one  breathed  it  was  nearly  as 
bad  if  he  had  been  in  one  of  the  forcing-houses 
at  Chats  worth.  But  the  Ducal  Palace  had 
dungeons  worse  than  this.  If  it  had  cells 
where  the  summer-sun  burned  up  the  very 
marrow  of  the  miserable  wretches  who  strug- 
gled with  existence  within  them,  it  also  had  its 
winter  dungeons,  which  were  always  in  water, 
from  the  sea- spray  dashing  in  through  the 
gratings  which  suppUed  these  subterraneous 
excavations  with  such  scanty  portions  of  light 
and  air,  as  by  a  subtle  calculation,  were  deemed 
actually  necessary  for  life.  The  prisoners  who 
survived  the  suffocating  furnace  heat  of 
summer  in  the  Piombi,  were  transferred,  in 
winter,  to  the  Pozzi,  sunk  deep  below  the 
level  of  the  sea,  where,  if  they  did  not  choose 
to  stand  all  day  in  salt  water,  they  should  sit 
upon  the  tressle  which  served  them  also  for  a 
bedstead    and    a  table,    upon  which   to  take 
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their  scanty  allowance  of  food — ^which  it  often 
was  necessary  to  despatch  without  loss  of 
time,  for  fear  that  their  claim  to  it  might  be 
disputed  by  the  huge  sea-rats  which  infested 
these  living  tombs.  To  such  a  dungeon  would 
Agrippa  have  been  conveyed — ^although  merely 
a  suspected  person^ — ^but  it  was  now  about  the 
summer  solstice,  during  which  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  State  consigned  aU  prisoners  to 
the  Hombi.  The  extreme  heat  of  these  attic 
prisons  was  intended  to  conquer  the  prisoners' 
strength  of  body ;  the  solitude  and  darkness  to 
subdue  their  mind. 

But,  even  here,  Agrippa's  spirit  lost  none  of 
its  elasticity,  and  was  in  full  vigour  and  vigiknce 
at  a  crisis  when  another  man  might  have 
despaired.  He  calculated  upon  escape — 
paradoxical  as  it  may  appear^from  the  mo- 
ment he  learned  that  no  one  had  been  known 
to  succeed  in  the  attempt.  He  thought  it 
likely  that  no  adequate  provision  had  been 
made  against  what  was  considered  impossible. 
Gold,   to  bribe  the  jailer,  he  had  none,  for 
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his  pockets  had  been  emptied  on  entering  the 
prison,  and  a  list  taken  of  each  article  in  his 
possession,  all  of  which  were  retained.  Means 
of  communication  with  others  was  wholly  out 
of  his  power.  He  had  no  hope  except  in  God 
and  his  own  resources  of  mind  and  body. 

The  cells  of  the  Camerotti  occupy  the 
highest  floor,  immediately  beneath  and  next 
to  the  roof  of  the  Ducal  Palace.  This  roof 
is  composed  neither  of  slates  nor  tiles,  but 
covered  with  large  plates  of  lead.  The  cells 
occupy  two  opposite  sides  of  the  palace. 
That  in  which  Agrippa  was  imprisoned  (called 
**/raf;e,**  from  the  beams  in  the  roof),  was 
so  low  that  he  coidd  scarcely  stand  upright 
in  it.  He  was  without  any  implement  by 
means  of  which  to  effect  his  escape.  But 
Necessity,  like  Fury,  furnishes  weapons  on 
the  instant.  In  a  comer  of  his  cell,  along  the 
sides  of  which  he  carefully  felt  in  the  darkness, 
he  found  an  iron  bolt,  not  much  longer  than  a 
palm,  which  he  wrested  out  of  its  place,  and 
concealed  in  the  bosom  of  his  doublet.     It  was 
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pointed  at  one  end^  and  he  instantly  perceived 
its  value.  There  was  little  chance  that  it 
would  be  discovered  on  him,  as  his  person  had 
already  been  ^carefully  searched.  He  had 
scarcely  concealed  it,  ere  he  was  removed  to  a 
cell,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  palace,  which 
fronts  the  Piazzetta.  This  apartment  was  su- 
perior to  that  into  which  he  had  been  thrust 
at  first,  while  preparations  had  been  hastily 
and  slightly  made  for  his  accommodation- 
such  as  the  supply  of  a  table,  a  chair,  and  a 
hair-mattress  with  coarse  bed-clothes  and  cover- 
ing. The  unusual  boon  of  a  lamp  was  al- 
lowed him,  also — ^for  the  cell  was  without  a 
window,  the  air  being  admitted  by  slanting 
apertures  in  the  wall,  excluding  the  light. 

After  a  repast,  to  which  he  did  as  much 
justice,  as  if  he  had  been  appetized  by  a  day's 
labour  on  the  canals,  Agrippa  removed  his 
table  to  that  part  of  the  cell  where  the  roof 
was  lowest — we  should  have  stated  that  this 
cell  was  much  loftier  than  that  which  he  had 
quitted — and,    mounting    upon    it,    carefully 
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examined  the  ceiling.  There  was  a  sheeting 
of  planks  beneath  the  lead  work  a;i  J  next  to 
him,  but  on  examination,  he  found  it  so  care- 
lessly fastened,  that  he  had  little  difficulty  in 
sliding  away  one  of  the  boards,  leaving  nothing 
but  the  leaden  roof  now  between  him  and  the 
cope  of  heaven.  He  descende  1  from  the  table, 
and  proceeded  to  cut  his  bed  clothes  into 
strips,  out  of  which  he  formed  a  kind  of  rope, 
fastening  the  knots  by  nooses,  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  any  of  them  slipping.  In  about  an 
hour's  time,  he  had  made  many  yards  of  this 
rope,  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  his  weight. 

On  re-examining  the  ceiling,  a  new  difficulty 
met  him.  The  plates  of  lead  which  formed 
the  roof  were  rivetted  to,  or  bent  over,  the 
marble  eaves,  and  resisted  the  utmost  force  he 
could  bring  to  raise  one  of  them.  He  resolved 
that  if  he  failed  it  should  not  be  for  want  of 
industry  and  enterprise,  so,  making  use  of  his 
iron  bolt  as  a  lever,  he  indefatigably  worked 
on,  until,  at  last,  he  loosened  one  of  these 
leaden  plates.    This  partial  success,  slight  as 
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it  was,  encouraged  him  to  persevere  :  another 
mighty  effort  and  it  was  wrenched  aside.  Tlie 
night  air  streamed  in,  bathing  his  brow  with 
its  grateful  fireshness,  and  water  was  never 
more  delicious  to  the  parched  traveller  in  the 
desert,  than  was  that  cool  breeze  to  Agrippa 
at  that  moment.  Exhausted  by  his  long  and 
difficult  labour,  he  paused  for  breath  and  leant 
against  the  side  of  the  celL  He  heard  the  hum 
of  the  crowds  in  the  Piaszetta  and  the  Place  of 
St.  Mark — he  heard  the  frequent  plash  of  the 
oars  in  the  canal  below,  and  the  swelling  sounds 
of  music,  wafted  across  the  Lagunes  on  the 
wing  of  that  same  gentle  breeze  which  cooled 
his  cheek's    fever,    but,    more    than   all,   he 

Saw  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Was  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold* 

while  the  moonlight  beamed  over  the  waters — 
beyond  any  brilliancy  of  which  the  dwellers  in 
a  northern  clime  have  any  idea.  This  half- 
communion  with  the  outer  worlds  of  enterprise 
and  thought  more  and   more  confirmed  his 
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detennination  to  obtain  his  liberty  or  perish 
in  the  attempt.  Tet,  while  admiring  the 
heavenly  glory  beaming  above  him,  Agrippa 
was  so  unromantic  as  to  lament  that  there  was 
a  new  moon  !  In  such  a  night  it  was  certain 
that  St  Mark's  Place  and  the  Piazzetta  would 
be  crowded,  and  it  would  be  a  mere  temptation 
of  discovery  to  venture  upon  the  roof^  while 
he  was  so  likely  to  be  observed  by  one  or 
more  of  the  crowd  beneath.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  to  await  until  shortly  after  midnight, 
between  which  and  dawn  there  would  be  some 
hours  of  darkness. 

Returning  to  his  dungeon,  he  carefully  re- 
placed the  plank  which  he  had  withdrawn, 
concealed  his  knotted  rope  between  it  and  the 
leaden  roof,  and,  wearied  in  mind  and  body, 
sank  into  a  deep  sleep.  He  was  awakened 
by  one  who  silently  brought  him  food,  and 
took  away  his  lamp.  His  cell  was  not  ex- 
amined, as  the  possibility  or  design  of  escape 
were  alike  unsuspected — though  had  the  light 
been  held  a  few  inches  lower,  the  abstraction 
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of  the  bed«clothes  must  have  been  imniediately 
discovered.  He  was  once  more  locked  in. 
He  heard  the  fastening  of  bar  over  bar,  on 
several  successive  doors,  and  then,  quietly 
resting  his  head  upon  the  table,  again  wooed 
repose,  with  as  much  zest  for  it  as  if  he  were 
chambered  in  a  palace  and  pillowed  on  a  bed 
of  down.  He  slept,  until  the  loud  pealing  of 
the  midnight  hour,  from  the  adjacent  tower  of 
the  clock,  by  St.  Mark's,  fuUy  awakened  him. 
But  it  was  yet  too  early.  He  waited  for 
another  hour.  Then,  not  a  sound  was  heard 
from  the  Piazza — not  an  oar  broke  the  mur- 
muring silence  of  the  waters.  Even  if  the 
crowds  had  then  been  out,  they  could  not 
have  seen  an  object  upon  the  palace  roof,  for 
the  moon  had  set,  and  a  caligOy  or  mist,  pre* 
vailed — not  so  dense,  however,  but  that  he 
could  discern  immediate  objects,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  rendered  him  invisible  to  all 
below. 

Raising  himself  upon   the   roof— or  rather 
upon  the  gutter  immediately  next  the  eave— ^ 
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Agrippa  had  then  the  difficult  task  of  accom- 
plishing a  steep  and  slippery  ascent.  One 
false  step  would  have  precipitated  him  into  the 
Piazzetta.  With  the  aid  of  his  iron  bolt, 
which  he  plunged  deep  into  the  joinings  of  the 
leaden  plates,  he  succeeded  in  climbing  up  a 
height  of  forty  feet — an  ascent  nearly  as  diffi- 
cult as  it  would  be  to  climb  a  slope  of  ice — and 
thus  reached  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  He  placed 
himself  astride  upon  this.  At  his  back  was 
the  island  of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  on  his 
right  was  the  inner  court  of  the  palace,  (the 
canal  called  Rio  di  Palazzo,  over  which  now 
hangs  the  well  known  Bridge  of  Sighs,  being 
on  the  right  of  the  Piombi,  or  the  other  side 
of  the  palace  beyond  the  court) — the  Piazzetta 
was  on  his  left — and  the  Cupola  of  St.  Mark's 
was  about  two  hundred  paces  before  him. 

Agrippa  painfully  crept  along  this  ridge,  for 
more  than  an  hour,  vainly  endeavouring  to  find 
some  place  where  he  might  fasten  his  knotted 
ropes   to  effect  a  descent.     But  every  place  he 
looked  down  upon  was  either  enclosed,  or  the 
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height  so  great  that  it  would  be  madness  to 
attempt  descending  from  it.  He  then  de- 
termined,  although  fully  aware  that  the  diffi- 
culty and  danger  would  much  exceed  any  he 
had  yet  encountered  or  hazarded,  to  get  up» 
if  possible,  to  the  Canonica  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Church.  He  was  about  trying  this  final 
and,  it  might  be,  &tal  expedient,  when  he 
perceived,  about  ten  plates  down  the  side  of 
the  roof,  (to  the  left),  a  dormer  window,  whidi 
he  hoped  might  afford  him  safer  means  for  exit 
than  by  a  perilous  descent  from  the  Church. 

Cautiously  slidii^  down,  he  reached  the  pro- 
jecting roof  of  this  window,  and  found  that  the 
casement  consisted  of  glass  set  in  small 
diamond  frames  of  lead,  with  an  interior 
grating.  Breaking  the  casement  with  as  little 
noise  as  possible,  he  discovered,  to  his  great  joy, 
that  the  grating  within  was  only  of  wood.  He 
easily  wrenched  away  some  of  the  bars,  removed 
the  frame,  frstened  his  knotted  rope  to  the 
abutment  of  the  window,  and  made  an  easy 
and  ssafe  descent  into  a  narrow  and  dark  apart* 
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ment,  round  which  he  groped,  until  he  met  an 
iron  bound  door,  which  easily  opened,  and  he 
entered  into  a  spacious  haU.  Still  feeling  his 
way,  for  this  room  was  also  dark,  Agrippa 
found  a  central  table,  surrounded  by  chairs. 
A  robe  had  been  carelessly  thrown  o7er  the 
back  of  one  of  these,  and  as  it  was  now  ex- 
tremely cold,  he  was  glad  to  put  it  on.  He  also 
discovered  a  window,  but,  on  opening  it,  per- 
ceived that  it  looked  out  into  the  Piazzetta,  and 
at  such  a  fearful  elevation,  that  to  descend  by 
the  assistance  of  his  rope  was  impracticable. 
He  returned  to  the  table,  sat  down  on  one  of 
the  chairs  to  meditate  on  his  next  step,  and, 
after  a  little,  despite  the  perils  which  encom- 
passed him — ^fell  asleep!  Fatigue  had  over- 
come him. 

It  was  nearly  daybreak  when  he  awoke. 
He  was  not  yet  at  liberty,  and  little  time  re- 
mained for  him  to  effect  his  escape.  He  knew 
that,  of  course,  there  must  be  some  entrance  to 
this  apartment,  other  than  that  which  admitted 
bim.     On  a  closer  search,  he  found  a  door 
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behind  the  tapestry — passed  through  it  into 
a  room  much  lighter  than  that  which  he  had 
quitted,  and  recognised  the  Archive  chamber 
which  he  liad  visited,  with  one  of  the  Ducal 
servants  as  his  cicerone,  a  few  weeks  before. 
He  now  knew  liis  way,  descended  a  few  steps, 
and  entered  the  apartment  called  the  Chancery 
of  the  Doge.  Here  another  door  opposed  his 
exit,  but  the  iron  bolt,  which  had  already  been 
of  such  service  to  him,  soon  forced  the  lock. 
Two  flights  of  steps  brought  him  to  a  passage 
leading  to  what  is  called  the  Royal  Stairs.  But 
the  ample  gates  at  the  bottom  were  so  strongly 
fastened,  that  nothing  less  than  a  petard  could 
have  forced  them.  Agrippa  sat  down  on  the 
marble  steps,  with  but  one  gate  between  him 
and  liberty,  and  perhaps,  the  bitterest  feelings 
of  a  life,  which  had  many  vicissitudes  of  care 
and  joy,  had  their  birth  at  that  place,  and  at 
that  moment* 

The  hope  of  escape  had  awfully  diminished ; 
but*  the  resolve  to  effect  it  remained  unabated. 
Agrippa  lost  no  time  in  thought,  when  so  much 
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depended  upon  action.  The  dawn  had  now 
broken,  and  he  looked  with  impatience  and 
anxiety  for  the  termination  of  his  bold  adventure. 
Chance  effected  for  him  all  that  was  necessary. 
He  went  to  one  of  the  windows  and  opened  it, 
with  the  intention  of  trusting,  once  more,  to 
the  aid  of  his  rope,  but  an  early  loiterer  in  the 
Piazzetta  accidentally  saw  him,  and  gave  notice 
to  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  palace,  who,  by  a 
coincidence   most  fortunate  for  Agrippa,  also 

happened  to  be  abroad  at  that  unusually  early 
hour.  Fearing  that  some  one  had  been  locked 
in,  by  mistake,  he  hastened  to  open  the  gates, 
Agrippa,  hearing  the  advancing  footsteps,  drew 
the  robe  yet  closer  around  him,  as  the  fasten- 
ings were  undone.  The  keeper,  surprised  at 
seeing  any  one  there,  and  deceived  by  the 
official  costume,  (for  it  was  the  large  crimson 
robe  of  a  Senator  which  Agrippa  had  put  on)  did 
not  think  of  putting  any  questions,  and,  muffled 
up  beyond  the  power  of  recognition  at  that 
light,  Agrippa  passed  into  the  court  of  the  Ducal 
Palace,  slowly  turned  into  the  arched  passage 
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of  the  Broglio^  (where  none  but  the  nobles  dare 
walk),  and  thus  silently  confirmed  the  keeper's 
belief  that  he  was  one  of  the  Senators  who  had 
been  accidentally  locked  in. 

'^  Madre  di  Dio !''  he  exclaimed^  as  he  watched 
the  slow  and  measured  pace  of  him  whom  he 
had  liberated, ''  how  coolly  the  Signore  takes  it ! 
He  walks    proudly  as  a  prelate,  and  slowly 
as  a  monk  departing  from  a  table  where  the 
wine*cup  went  round  freely.     One  would  think 
he  was  loath  to  leave  the  Palazzo,  after  having 
been  shut  in  all  night.    And  not  a  soldo  had 
he  the  grace  to  give  me  for  my  courtesy !   Santo 
padre !  but  the  next  Noble  that  looks  out  of  the 
palace  windows,  like  a  bird  through  the  bars  of 
his  cage,  may  look  his  eyes  away  before  I  turn 
the  key  to  give  him  freedom  one  minute  earlier 
than  the  proper  time.      Not  one  soldo! — I 
could  swear  that  the  Signore  is  as  poor  as  he 
is  proud !'' 

While  the  grumbling  janitor  was  thus  mut- 
tering his  discontent,  Agrippa  crossed  the 
Piazza  at  the  same  stately   pace.    A    gondola 
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was  within  hail— now  it  was  close  to  the  quay 
— he  entered,  and  in  the  pavilion  of  the  boat 
found  Beatrice  by  his  side !  When  did  Woman 
fail  to  keep  her  faith,  when  heart  was  in  the 
enterprise  ?  Her  pretty  disguise,  as  a  page,  did 
not  for  a  moment  deceive  Mm.  He  pressed  to 
his  hearty  the  true  woman's  heart  that  beat 
so  warmly  for  him.  As  they  swiftly  glided  up 
the  Grand  Canal,  Beatrice  waved  her  kerchief 
on  passing  the  Casa  Petigliano  —  a  concerted 
signal  to  acquaint  the  anxious  Amida  that 
Agrippa  had  escaped. 

The  gondolieri  then  rapidly  pushed  on  for 
Mestre,  their  speed  materially  quickened  by  the 
promised  reward  which  Agrippa  held  out  as 
their  temptation  to  strain  every  nerve.  They, 
too,  had  discovered  that  the  seeming  page  was 
a  blooming  woman — the  fitful  changes  of  her 
countenance  during  the  suspense  as  to 
Agrippa's  fate,  had  betrayed  the  secret — but, 
believing  that  the  youthful  couple  were  hasten- 
ing to  Terra  Firma  on  a  love  errand,  their 
sympathies    were     warmly    engaged    in    the 
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mission^  and  they  drove  forward  the  gondola  at 
a  rate  intended  to  baffle  all  pursuit^  and 
speedily  were  at  Malghera,  which  is  dose  to 
Mestre, 

From  Mestre,  the  lovers,  for  such  they  were, 
though  wedded,  posted  on  to  Trent,  (through 
Castelfranco,  Primolan,  and  Trent),  whence 
they  proceeded  to  Inspruck  less  hurriedly,  for 
all  peril  now  was  ended.  There  the  reception 
of  Agrippa  by  the  Emperor  was  the  best  assur- 
ance Beatrice  could  desire  or  obtain  of  the  high 
consideration  and  esteem  in  which  her  husband 
was  held  at  that  Court. 

What  a  change  for  her !  Coming  from  the 
solitude  of  her  quiet  and  retired  life  at  Venice 
into  the  crowds,  the  luxury,  and  the  whirl  of 
the  Imperial  Court,  she  felt,  at  first,  as  one 
would  feel  who  suddenly  emerges  from  dark-^ 
ness  into  the  brilliancy  of  the  meridian  day. 
The  vision  of  her  mind  was  dazzled,  for  a  time, 
but  it  gradually  became  accustomed  to  all  that 
was  strange,  and  glittering,  and  splendid. 
Agrippa  delighted  to   show  his  young  bride  all 
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the  varying  phases  of  society,  in  her  new  sphere. 
Amid  them  ail  she  bore  herself  calmly,  and 

Bright  aa  a  star,  when  only  one 
Is^gleamiog  in  the  sky. 

The  seclusion  and  retirement  which  she  had 
anticipated,  and  for  which,  indeed,  the   fore- 
thought of  Agrippa  had  prepared  her ;  the  pri- 
vations and  the  troubles  of  a  Scholar's  life — the 
narrow    means   and   struggling  circumstances, 
which  she  had  been  led  to  expect,  were  not 
visible  now.    The  Emperor  had  no  one  near 
him  in  whom  he  placed  more  unlimited  confi- 
dence than  Agrippa,  and  however  limited  his 
own   means    occasionally    were,    he    liberally 
recompensed  the  assistance    of  his   favourite 
Secretary. 

Nothing  was  wanting  to  make  Beatrice  com- 
pletely happy,  but  the  society  of  her  uncle  and 
cousin.  From  them  she  was  entirely  sepa- 
rated, and  even  intercourse  by  letter  was  a 
gratification  rarely  to  be  indulged  in;  for 
Venice  looked  with  a  jealous  eye  upon  all  com- 
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munication  between  her  dtisens  or  employisj 
and  the  residents  at  foreign  and  unfriendly 
courts.  Her  relatives^  however,  did  learn  that 
she  was  well  and  happy. 

Maximilian,  who  had  not  forgotten  his  con* 
yersation  with  Titian,  no  sooner  learned  £rom 
Agrippa  those  particulars  of  his  former  strug- 
gles which  we  have  already  stated^  than  he 
determined  to  contribute,  as  far  as  he  could^  to 
the  advancement  of  his  fame  and  fortune.    A 
simple  gifl,  however  it  might  aid  the  Painter's 
pecuniary  means,  would  not  contribute  to  his 
reputation,    and    accordingly,    the    Emperor 
commanded  his  Ambassador  at  Venice  to  en* 
gage  the  pencil  of  Titian  for  any  subject  he 
might  himself  select,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
insisted  on  paying  him  three  thousand  crowns 
in  advance.  The  Seigniory  gave  permission  for 
this  magnificent  order  to  be  accepted ;  and  if 
any  thing  were  requisite  to  advance  the  repu- 
tation of  Titian,  it  was  supplied  by  the  an- 
nouncement— which  soon  was  made  public  by 
his  friends — ^that  he  was  thus  honoured  with 
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patronage  from  the  Emperor.  Some  time 
after,  when  a  rupture  took  place  between  that 
personage  and  the  Venetian  Seigniory,  an  act  of 
great  illiberality  was  performed,  for  he  was 
forbidden  to  execute  the  Imperial  commission. 
Maximilian,  however,  declined  to  receive  back 
the  large  sum  he  had  paid  the  Painter,  and 
found  means  to  assure  him  also  how  much  he  ^ 
regretted  being  thus  deprived  of  a  work  from 
his  pencil. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

SHRINE  Of   THE   LOVERS. 

Ijoremto. — How  grev  yoor  passion  ? 
Mariana. — As  my  statare  grew, 

Which  rose  without  my  noting  it,  until 

They  said  I  was  a  Woman. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Lorenzo  — Vou  loved  and  he  did  love  ? 

JI/ariama,^^To  say  he  did 

Were  to  affirm  what  oft  his  eyes  arouch*d. 
What  many  an  action  testified-^and  yet — 
What  wanted  confirmation  of  his  tongue. 

SHERIDAN    KNOWLES. 

On  the  same  day  that  Agrippa's  escape  had 
been  effected,  it  was  notified  to  the  Count  Pe- 
tigliano  that  the  Seigniory,  out  of  consideration 
for  his  avowed  dislike  to  his  niece's  marriage 
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with  D'Alvaincj  would  not  press  it.  The 
Count,  by  this  time,  knew  that  they  were 
making  a  virtue  of  necessity ;  but,  with  policy 
like  their  own,  his  acknowledgments  were  ap- 
parently grateful,  as  if  they  had  indeed  con- 
ferred a  favour  upon  him,  with  their  best  free 
wUL 

Shortly  afiter,  he  solicited  the  State  to  permit 
his  return  to  Vicenza,  alleging,  with  truth, 
that  he  was  anxious  to  give  his  daughter  the 
advantage  of  her  native  air ;  that  the  necessity 
for  his  residence  in  Venice  had  terminated  with 
the  cessation,  by  conquest,  of  the  threatened 
peril  from  the  Emperor;  and  that  his  own 
failing  health  made  him  desirous  of  removal. 
The  permission  was  granted,  and  the  Count 
prepared  to  return  to  Vicenza,  a  place  endeared 
to  him  by  many  memories — a  place  especially 
dear  to  him,  for  it  held  his  dead.  He  felt  the 
quick  advance  of  years — Toil  had  hastened  the 
effects  of  Time.  As  he  dismantled  the  labo- 
ratory in  which  he  had  made  his  alchemical 
essays,  he  smiled  at  the  hold  they  once  had 
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taken  on  his  mind;  for  now  came  soberer 
thoughts  and  loftier  hopes^  which  drew  it  hea- 
venward. So^  ere  the  midsummer  of  1508, 
Amicia  and  her  father  were  again  dwellers  in 
Vioenxa,  from  which  they  had  been  absent 
nearly  a  year. 

In  her  old  haunts — for  it  was  there  that  her 
youth  had  been  passed — the  employments 
which  once  had  occupied  her  attention  and 
engaged  her  thoughts,  now  ceased  to  in- 
terest her.  Books  and  embroid^  were  now 
thrown  aside,  and  in  their  stead  she  sought  to 
beguile  the  long  hours  with  Painting — loved  for 
Titian's  sake,  and  Music,  for  its  own.  But, 
amid  all  her  employments,  her  mind  would 
frequently  and  involuntarily  revert  to  her  ac- 
quaintance with  Titian,  and  amid  the  luxuries 
of  her  state,  she  would  often  sigh  over  the 
memory  of  that  lone  studiOy  into  which  Genius 
had  breathed  that  spell  whose  subtle  alchemy 
can  make  things  of  common  value,  splendid  as 
the  brilliancies  of  &iry-land.  For  even  as  the 
torch  to  tlie  grotto  of  Antiparos,  is  Genius  to 
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every-day  life;— one  makes  the  stalacties 
beam  like  precioas  gems,  while  the  other  sheds 
a  radiance  of  its  own  upon  all  it  touches,  light- 
ing  them  with  goigeous  hues,  and,  in  the 
brightened  atmosphere  of  imagination,  showing 
the  meanest  magnified  to  the  mightiest ! 

Thinking  upon  that  acquaintance  with  the 
Painter — sufficient  at  once  for  remembrance 
and  regret — she  grieved  to  think  how  fortune 
had  cast  their  fates  apart;  sometimes  she 
lamented  that  she  had  ever  seen  him,  some- 
times she  regretted  that  she  had  not  seen  him 
oftener!  This  is  love,  nourished  in  the  soil 
of  difficulty,  watered  with  the  tears  of  regret. 

Before  she  quitted  Venice,  Amicia  had  again 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  whether  Titian  had 
returned,  but  learned  that  he  still  was  absent ; 
nor,  indeed,  did  he  come  back  from  Cadore 
until  some  time  after  she  had  reached  Vicenza. 
His  letter  was  a  cherished  treasure,  which, 
although  every  word  was  imprinted  on  her 
memory,  she  was  never  weary  of  perusing. 
It  was  now  that  she  especially  felt  her  cousin's 
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absence ;  had  she  been  able  to  confide  her  feel- 
ings to  any  one,  they  might  have  been  less 
ardent — for,  like  flowers,  love-thoughts  spring 
most  rapidly  in  concealment.  So,  she  con- 
tinued to  nourish  the  secret  passion  which  had 
changed  the  current  of  her  life— nourishing  it 
the  more  as  it  grew  more  hopeless.  It  is  ever 
thus  that  Woman  ventures  her  aU  of  affection 
on  the  frailest  barque  that  ever  sailed  down  the 
tide  of  hope.  Love  is  the  religion  of  the  heart, 
and  Woman  is  at  once  the  priestess  and  the 
victim. 

Before  Amicia  quitted  Venice,  however,  a 
circumstance  occurred  which,  trifling  in  itself, 
was  not  without  exercising  a  certain  influence 
upon  her  mind — raising,  as  it  were  an  Iris  of 
promise  amid  the  clouds  which  had  darkened 
over  her  affections.  True,  that  this  very 
comforter  was  the  offspring  of  Superstition,  but 
stronger  minds  than  that  of  hers  have  bowed 
in  such  weak  influences.  The  wisest  have 
sometimes,  unconsciously,  yielded  to  them — 
yielded  even  when  they  affected  the  most  to 
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despise  them.  What  wonder^  then,  if  a  maiden 
— young,  romantic,  and  isolated — should  have 
permitted  herself  to  draw  hope,  in  some  degree, 
from  an  experiment  which,  harmless  in  itself, 
indicated  the  very  innocence  of  her  mind. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  although  no 
Venetian  lady  of  reputation  could  venture  into 
public  by  herself,  so  as  to  be  known,  nothing 
was  more  common  than  for  them  to  go  about, 
even  unaccompanied,  provided  that  they  were 
masqued.  The  ordinary  Bahute  was  usually 
employed  upon  such  occasions,  and  consisted 
of  a  kind  of  dark  domino  edged  with  a  deep 
silk  lace.  This  was  cast  over  the  head  so  as 
to  leave  only  the  upper  part  of  the  face  un- 
covered, and  when  the  strictest  disguise  was 
desired,  a  semi-masque  was  worn  which  ren- 
dered recognition  impossible.  If  a  lady  desired 
to  visit  any  of  the  churches,  to  which,  like  the 
majority  of  the  palaces,  the  nearest  access  was 
by  water,  she  had  only  to  step  from  her  gondola 
into  the  porch  ;  but  if  she  wished  to  enter  any 
place  which  was  situated  only  a  few  paces  from 
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thecanal,  it  was  usual  to  weara£aAti/«atleast, 
though  m  most  cases^  the  semi-masque  would 
be  added. 

The  Church  of  St.  Geminien,  in  the  Piain, 
immediately  opposite  St.  Mark's  Churchy  was 
that  in  which,  from  its  vicinity  to  her  own 
dwelling,  Amicia  was  accustomed  daily  to  attend 
divine  worship.  A  few  days  before  her  de- 
parture  from  Venice,  some  impulse  led  her  to 
say  to  her  attendant  that  she  never  had  seen, 
and  should  like  to  visit  St.  Mark's  church. 

*^  Nothing  more  easy,  Signora/'  said 
Angiola,  '^  and  no  time  better  than  the  present, 
for  it  is  only  a  step  across  the  Piazza,  and  there 
are  not  a  dozen  persons  to  be  seen.  Besides, 
our  bakuies  can  conceal  our  hces  so  far,  and 
no  one  will  dare  to  attempt  to  puU  them 
off.'* 

The  temptation  to  see  a  Church  of  which  she 
had  heard  so  much  was  strong,  and  Amicia, 
yielding  to  it,  rapidly  crossed  the  Piazza  and 
entered  the  central  gate  of  the  five  which  are 
in  the  front. 
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Could  we  loiter  over  our  stoiy,  we  might 
describe  the  effect  produced  upon  Amicia's 
mind  by  the  sacred  and  sumptuous  temple 
which  she  now  visited  for  the  first  time.  We 
might  speak  of  its  unique  appearance,  within 
and  without ;  with  its  pillars  of  porphyry  and 
other  rich  marbles,  its  bas*reliefs  and  sculptures 
outside;  its  columns,  gilding,  gems,  mosaic, 
and  paintings  in  the  interior.  Who  has  ever 
seen  it  without  thinking  it  more  like  a  splendid 
Asiatic  mosque  than  a  Christian  fane  ?  What 
can  be  more  harmonious,  even  in  their  very 
contrasts,  than  the  different  styles  of  architeo- 
ture,  there  combined  to  form  a  Church  which 
has  no  equal  in  the  world.  Viewing  its  gilded 
ceilings,  arched  and  fretted,  supported  of  beau- 
tiful pillars  of  van-coloured  marbles — its  ex- 
quisite floor  of  mosaic,  porphyry  and  jasper, 
so  arranged  as  to  present  a  variety  of  curious 
figures  —  its  wealth  of  gold,  gems,  arabesques, 
bronze  and  carvings— its  pillars  of  chrystal- 
like  alabaster,  from  the  East— its  Pala  dOro^ 
a  mosaic  of  gold  and  silver  on  enamel,  from 
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Byzantium — few  could  avoid  being  struck  by 
the  truth  of  a  traveller's  rather  fanciful  remark, 
that  if  it  were  thoroughly  lighted,  so  as  to  ex- 
hibit all  the  splendours  which  now  are  but 
dimly  seen,  it  might  be  taken  for  one  of  the 
beautiful  palaces  which  the  Sultana  described 
in  the  Arabian  Nights. 

After  wandering  through  this  magnificent 
Church,  and  wondering  at  all  they  saw,  Amicia 
and  her  attendants  were  accosted  by  one  of  the 
vergers,  who  tendered  his  services  to  point  out 
and  explain  the  different  portions  considered 
most  worthy  of  observation.  The  last  place  he 
conducted  them  to  was  the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary 
and  its  remarkable  relics.  Among  these,  the 
most  curious — matching  the  feather  from  the 
wing  of  Gabriel  the  Archangel  immortalized  by 
Boccaccio  —  was  a  lump  of  stone,  set  into  the 
wall,  beside  the  altar,  which,  they  were  assured, 
was  the  identical  part  of  the  rock  of  Horeb, 
whence  issued  the  miraculous  supply  of  water 
for  the  relief  of  the  Israelites,  three  small  ori- 
fices in  the  rock  being  pointed  out  as  those 
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from  which  flowed  the  stream^  when  touched 
by  the  wand  of  Moses !  Here,  also,  they 
were  also  shewn  the  chair  in  which  St.  Mark  is 
said  to  have  sat  while  writing  his  Gospel,  and 
many  other  relics  equally  authentic  and  valuable. 
Pointing  to  the  altar,  in  this  small  but  beau- 
tiful Chapel,  the  verger  informed  them  that  it 
constituted  what,  in  his  opinion,  was  by  far  the 
most  wonderful  thing  in  the  whole  Church. 
''This,'*  added  he,  '<  is  called  the  Shrine  of  the 
Lovers,  because,  in  other  days,  the  fair  maidens 
of  Venice  were  accustomed  to  resort  to  it,  in 
order  to  discover  whether  their  absent  lovers 
were  faithful  to  them.    Once  only  in  a  lifetime 

could  a  maiden  make  this  trial.  It  has  fallen 
into  such  disuse  of  late,  that  I  have  known  it 
made  only  twice  since  I  have  been  in  the 
Church,  and  that  is  full  twenty  years.  For- 
merly the  thing  was  so  common  that  this 
Chapel  was  always  free  of  access  at  night,  and 
even  yet  one  of  the  side  doors  is  left  open  for 
the  purpose. 

'^  But,"  exclaimed  Angiola,  who  had  listened 

VOL.  ill.  F 
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with  considerable  interest  to  the  old  man's 
remarks^  *'  you  have  quite  forgotten  to  say  what 
the  trial  is.'* 

*'  The  trial  is  simple  enough.  It  is  only  to 
come  here  at  midnight,  and  set  down  on  the 
floor,  just  before  this  altar,  a  wax  taper,  which 
must  be  lighted  from  one  of  the  candles  of  the 
Shrine.  The  maiden  who  does  this  must  kneel 
before  the  altar,  and  repeat  her  prayers  to  Our 
Lady,  until  the  trial  be  ended.  If  her  absent 
lover  be  faithful,  the  taper  will  bum  to  the  last, 
with  a  bright  and  steady  flame,  no  matter  how 
violent  the  draft  of  air  through  the  aisle,  and  it 
always  blows  very  strongly  here  ;  but  if  he  be 
dead  or  unfaithful,  the  flame  is  extinguished  at 
the  slightest  breath  of  wind." 

^'  Surely,^'  said  Amida,  *^  a  trial  like  this  has 
been  seldom  made,  and  then  by  none  but  the 
mostignorant,*' 

'^I  do  not  know  why  the  Signora  should 
think  so,''  replied  he,  rather  piqued  at  the  doubt 
cast  upon  the  credibility  of  his  tradition ;  ''  but 
many  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  certainly  have 
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thus  endeavoured  to  learn  if  the  absent  were 
true;  and  I  have  heard  my  own  mother  say, 
that  when  she  was  a  girl,  she  had  made  the 
trial,  and  the  result  came  true/' 

A  liberal  gratuity  at  once  stopped  the  loqua* 
city  of  the  verger,  and  rewarded  him  for  the 
trouble  he  had  taken.  Amicia  quitted  St. 
Mark's,  but  what  she  had  heard  concerning  the 
Shrine  of  the  Lovers,  made  a  greater  im- 
pression upon  her  mind  than  she  almost  liked 
to  acknowledge  to  herself.  People  who  love 
grasp  at  straws,  like  drowning  men,  and  the  de- 
sire rose  within  Amicia's  mind  to  ascertain,  by 
the  process  she  heard  described,  whether 
indeed  the  love  she  bore  towards  Titian  were 
returned  by  him.  She  battled  bravely  against 
this  desire  for  two  or  three  days*— but  the  more 
she  resisted  it,  the  more  strong  did  it  become. 
Finally  she  determined  to  make  the  trial,  but 
shrunk  from  admitting  Angiola  into  her  confi- 
dence. 

Quitting  her  dwelling  without  observation, 

F  2 
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and  proceeding  through  the  narrow  streets  which 
led  to  the  Merceria,  she  crossed  that  area,  and 
reached  the  Piazza.  Obtaining  admission  in  the 
Chapel  of  Our  Lady  through  the  side  entrance 
which  the  verger  had  pointed  out,   she  pro- 
strated herself  before  the  altar,  on  which,  day  and 
night,  seven  great  candles  were  burning.     At 
one  of  these  she  lighted  the  waxen  taper  she  had 
brought  with  her,  and  placed  it  upon  the  floor, 
below  the  altar,  where  there  was  a  small  hollow 
made  to  receive  it.     As  she  knelt  down,  again, 
to  perform  the  requisite  orisons,  there  came  a 
strong  current  of  air  through  the  Chapel — so 
strong,  indeed,  that  the  flames  upon  the  Shrine, 
although  protected  from  the  draft,  wavered  to 
and  fro.      Not  so,  however,  the  taper  upon  the 
pavement — it  burned  steadily  and  brightly  to 
the  last,  and  Amicia  quitted  the  Chapel  an  hour 
before  day-break,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  her 
chamber  in   safety.    Indeed,  her  masque  was 
sufficient  protection  ;  for  the  heaviest  penalties 
were  inflicted  upon  any  one^  who,  whether  by 
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day  or  night,  attempted  to  remove  a  masque,  or 
intrude  upon  a  masquer  in  Venice. 

Dashed  with  superstition  as  this  experiment 
was,  her  youthful  and  sanguine  spirit  drew  from 
it  a  trusting  and  happy  hope  which  consoled  her, 
^^manyatimeandoft"  when  distantfrom  Venice, 
and  unlikely,  on  that  account,  again  to  behold 
that  Titian  whom  she  loved  with  all  the  purity, 
strength,  and  abandonment  of  first  love !  It 
is  thus  that,  in  the  East,  the  Hindoo  maiden — 
actuated  by  the  same  impulse  as  the  high-bom 
daughter  of  Petigliano,  wreathes  a  small  kmp 
with  flowers,  and  sends  it  floating  down  the 
sacred  stream  of  the  Ganges,  breathing  at  the 
same  time  prayers  for  the  safe  return  of  the 
loved  and  absent,  and  believing  that  his  fate 
would  be  disastrous  if  the  lamp  sunk  or  were 
soon  extinguished,  but  would  be  happy  and 
auspicious  if  it  continued  to  bum  until  borne 
entirely  out  of  sight. 

In  Vicenza,  whither  Amicia  proceeded  very 
soon  after  this  visit   to   the  Shrine  of    the 
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Lovers^  her  thoughts  were  constantly  fixed 
upon  Titian,  although  she  pursued  the  usual 
occupations  of  her  sex  and  rank — more  from  a 
desire  to  distract  her  thoughts  than  aught 
else. 

She  loved,  as  we  have  seen : — ^it  was  her  first 
love,  and,  therefore,  its  very  pangs  were  not  all 
of  pain.    It  was,  at  first— 

A  summer  dream^ 
Bright,  bat  with  vestal  fancies  !  Scarcely  love ; 
Bat  that  wild  Interral  of  hopes  and  fears 
Through  which  the  child  glides,  trembling,  to  the  woman. 

Now,  it  had  gathered  intensity  from  time, 
and  the  maiden's  fancy  had  gathered  strength 
which  changed  it  into  passion. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

LOVE     IN     ABSENCE. 

Yet  were  there  oiomeDts  when  she  stole  apart 

To  Durse  one  memory,  own'd  but  to  the  heart. 
•  •  •  •  • 

But  ever  foremost  to  her  wish,  was  yet 

To  veil  each  memory  that  might  seem  of  sorrow ; 

That  to  her  father,  ne'er  her  own  regret 

Of  the  gone  day  might  darken  more  the  morrow. 

BULWER.      TAe  Ill-omened  Marriage. 

In  this  maimer  passed  on  some  months, 
until  the  year  approached  its  close.  While 
Amicia  was  thus  influenced  by  her  love  for 
Titian,  he  had  returned  to  Venice,  and  his  sue- 
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cess  there  was  as  eminent  as  ambition  could 
desire.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  painted  the 
Flight  into  Egypt  for  the  Chnrch  of  St.  Erma 
gora  e  Fortunato,  (known  among  the  Venetian 
populace,  as  the  Church  of  San  Marcnola)  the 
portrait  of  St.  Mark,  for  the  ConTcnt  of  Santo 
Spirito — the  Presentation  of  the  Temple  for 
La  Carit^ — and,  for  the  Church  of  the  Flrari, 
the  great  altar-piece,  representing  the  reception 
of  the  Virgin  into  Heaven.  In  this  last  he  had 
to  contend  with  the  difficulty  of  a  double  light 
and  bad  position,  but  by  using  stronger  and 
bolder  contrasts,  and  giving  decided  outline  to 
figures  to  be  viewed  from  a  distance,  he 
achieved  complete  success.  Tet,  by  giving  this 
example  of  grandeur,  he  failed  to  satisfy  the 
Frari,  whose  want  of  taste  preferred  tameness 
of  form  and  colour.  The  picture  was  sent 
back  to  him,  that  he  might  improve  it,  but  he 
declined  retouching  it,  and  proudly  wrote  upon 
the  comer,  *'  Titian  us  fecit  fbcit  !" 

The  offer  of  a  large  sum,  on  behalf  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  forthe  painting  which  the 
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Frari  had  thus  presumed  to  think  an  indifferent 
perfonnance,  led  them  to  retain,  instead  of  again 
returning  it,  as  they  had  almost  determined ; 
and  when  it  was  placed  in  their  church,  the 
public  voice  at  once  declared  that  Tiziano 
Vecelli  had  reached  the  perfection  of  Art,  and 
was  one  whom  Venice  should  prize  as  greatest 
among  her  great.  This  picture  was  long  the 
ornament  of  the  church  of  the  Frari.  Gradu- 
ally the  bright  tints  faded,  and  the  beautiful 
drawing  became  indistinct.  In  our  own  day — 
indeed,  not  more  than  twenty  years  ago — Count 
Leopold  Cicognara  discovered,  by  accident, 
that  the  painting  was  obscured  by  a  black  and 
humid  dust,  and  succeeded,  by  such  simple 
means  as  sponging  it  with  water,  in  removing 
the  defacing  stains  of  centuries.  Thus  the 
painting  (which  now  hangs  in  the  Gallery  of 
the  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti,  at  Venice — of 
which  Cicognara  was  founder  and  president) 
may  now  be  seen  with  something  of  its  ''  origi- 
nal brightness,^'  sufficient  to  justify  the  asser- 
tion that  it  is  Titian's  master-piece.      It  is 
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known  as  7%«  AuumptioHj  and  exhibits  the  Vir- 
gin ascending  into  Heaven,  snrronnded  by  a 
choir  of  child-angels,  while  the  Apostles  are 
beneath,  joyfnlly  watching  and  wondering  at 
her  heavenward  translation.  This  painting 
alone  would  shew  Titian's  mastery  over  the 
mystery  and  difBculties  of  light  and  shade,  while 
the  grace,  the  gronping,  and  the  conception  of 
the  whole  make  it  an  epic  upon  canvas.  In  the 
Church  of  the  Frari,  where  this  pdnting  re* 
mained  until  our  time,  did  Titian  find  a  grave 
at  last  I 

Shortiy  after  this  picture  was  completed — so 
speedily,  indeed,  as  to  cause  universal  wonder 
at  the  rapidity  witii  which  he  produced  such 
beautiful  paintings — ^Titian  supplied  that  com- 
position to  the  Church  of  Saint  Martial,  repre- 
senting Tobias  guided  by  the  Angel,  which  is 
still  considered  one  of  his  capi  d^opera. , 

The  fiBime  which  these  and  other  works  pro- 
cured him,  extended  Titian's  celebrity  fiir  be- 
yond the  sea-girt  city — far  beyond  even  the 
limits  of  its  far-stretching  possessions  in  Terra 
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Firma.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Italy  his 
merits  became  known — and  in  foreign  countries^ 

ft 

also.  Very  swiftly  was  it  told  in  Vioenza  how 
greatly  the  Painter  was  triumphing  at  Venice — 
how  no  rivalry  could  now  retard  his  success. 
And  it  became  Amicia  di  Orsino's  great  conso- 
lation to  learn,  from  the  universal  voice  of 
fame,  that  the  object  of  her  secret  love  was 
thus  so  worthy  and  so  honoured.  Pleasant  is 
it  to  feel  that  love — ^which  is  the  very  life  of 
life — has  not  been  unworthily  bestowed ! 

To  learn  that  he  was  thus  remembered,  would 
have  been  a  source  of  the  purest  pleasure  to 
Titian— but  what  a  rich  and  consoUng  know- 
ledge would  have  gladdened  Amicia  if  she  could 
have  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  was  as 
much  in  love  and  almost  as  unhappy  as  herself. 
He  continued  to  cherish  hope,  until  prolonged 
disappointment  tolled  its  knell,  that  he  might 
again  be  gladdened  by  meeting  her  who  had 
been  to  him  as 

A  sudden  apparition  sent 
To  be  a  moment's  ornament; 
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and,  ignorant  of  her  absence  from  Venice^  at- 
tributed to  indiflference  or  caprice,  what,  in 
fact,  was  caused  by  necessity.  Still — ^like  the 
vessel  whose  anchor  holds  on,  in  the  most  im- 
minent danger,  by  a  single  strand  of  the  cable- 
he  clung  by  one  hope,  and  this  he  drew  from— 
the  conviction  that  at  one  time,  he  had  cer- 
tainly been  an  object  of  interest  to  the  maiden. 
If,  before  he  had  met  her,  who  was  (to  quote 
Moore's  expressive  lines  to  Lady  Valletort) : 

Among  the  crowds  of  fair  and  great 
A  spirit,  pure  and  separate, 
To  which  even  Admiration's  eye 
Was  fearful  to  approach  too  nigh ; — 
A  creature,  circled  by  a  spell 
Within  which  nothing  wrong  could  dwell ; 
And  fresh  and  clear  as  from  the  sooive, 
Holding  through  life  her  limpid  course. 
Like  Arethusa  through  the  sea, 
Stealing  in  fountain  purity, 

he  had  been  indifferent  to  the  smiles  with 
which  many  of  the  fairest  greeted  him,  from 
the  dawn  of  his  better  fortunes — ^now,  when 
with   increased  renown    such    attentions    in- 
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creased^  he  received  them  with  such  coldness 
that  the  high  and  extended  circle  in  which  he 
moved,  wondered  how,  in  so  fair  a  form,  could 
dwell  so  hard  a  heart.  What  would  not  Amicia 
have  given  to  know  this — to  know  that  she 
was  the  cause  ? — ^to  know  that  he  often  paused, 
while  executing  some  of  the  paintings  which 
Time  has  spared,  (as  if  to  show  what  else  were 
improbable  of  the  wonders  of  the  pencil),  to 
think  upon  her  who  had  so  transiently  flitted 
before  him. 

For,  oh !  the  heart  sickens  beneath  the  am- 
biguity of  unacknowledged  love.  The  con- 
demned, in  his  solitary  ceU,  who  feels  every 
moment  hurrying  him  to  that  which  will  see 
his  ignominious  transit  from  time  to  eternity- 
he,  with  the  weight  of  guilt  upon  his  heart  and  its 
penalty  upon  his  head— feels  not  a  more  death- 
in-life  fever  of  suspense,  as  he  half-hopingly 
sickens  with  the  desire  of  pardon,  than  does 
Wopaan's  heart  when,  conscious  of  the  depth 
and  passion  of  her  own  love,  she  is  weighed 
down  by  the  uncertainty  whether  it  be  returned. 
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The  casual  looks— the  careless  words  are  re- 
called to  memory,  making 

Hopes,  and  fears  that  kindle  hope, 
An  nndistinguishable  throng ! 

The  bitterness  of  sach  an  uncertainty — its 
saddening  and  its  joyous  alternations — ^its  me- 
mories, waked  up  at  many  a  triyial  word — the 
unconscious  lingering  among  the  scenes  his 
presence  has  sanctified—^the  high-heartedness 
which  would  even  secure  his  happiness  at  the 
price  of  her  own — such  feelings  rend  Woman's 
heart.  For  the  heart  is  her  peculiar  world. 
The  affections,  pure  and  deep,  are  inalienably 
hers.  Man  may  to-day  be  maddened  by  the 
impulses  of  passion — ^he  walks  into  society, 
and  the  morrow  finds  him  with  eye  as  bright, 
and  brow  as  unclouded  as  if  he  had  never  felt 
the  heart-quake.  For  Woman,  there  is  no 
Lethe.  The  Zadigs  of  the  earth  may  quaff  the 
waters  of  Oblivion,  but  Woman^s  heart  lives  in 
companionship  with  deathless  memories.  Love 
is  her  heart's  faith,  and  forgetfulness  would  be 
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a  sacrilege.  Tet  Pride  often  teaches  her  the 
bitter  lesson  to  conceal  her  quick  feelings,  even 
when  the  iron  is  entering  into  her  soul.  How 
often  the  seeming  may  be  of  Mirth,  when  the 
reality  is  of  Sorrow.  She  may  pass  over  the 
wreck  of  Hope,  and  glitter  in  the  circles  where 
Beauty  flashes  upon  the  sight  in  fairest  love- 
liness, and  Wit,  from  her  lips,  seems  more 
keen  and  polished ;  she  may  wed  another,  and 
seem  happy,  (and  even  think  she  is  so,  in  the 
effort  so  to  be),  but  the  memory  of  first  love 
haunts  the  bosom  like  the  memory  of  a  murder, 
and,  in  the  death-hour,  the  fleeting  spirit's 
last  thoughts  will  return  to  the  early  dream  of 
joy !  It  is  from  this  intensity  of  feeling,  its 
firmness  and  its  truth,  that  Woman  draws  half 
her  charm.  Many  are  the  trials  that  her  love 
has  to  encounter ;  but  oh  ! — after  all  doubts, 
all  troubles,  all  sad  and  tearful  auguries,  how 
rapturous  the  assurance,  more  welcome  for  its 
very  delay,  that  she  does  not  love  in  vain. 

Was  Amicia  ever  to  be  rendered  happy  by 
such  an  assurance?     In  the  comparative  re* 
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tirement  which  her  fistther  now  enjoyed  at  Vi- 
cenza,  the  affection  of  his  child  soothed  his 
mind  —  as  the  Halcyon  cahns  the  tempest- 
troubled  waves  over  which  it  broods.  The  fire 
of  life  was  declining,  and  great  became  the 
consolation  he  drew  from  his  daughter's  society. 
She  was  very  dear  to  him :  the  dearer,  because 
with  his  affection  there  mingled  a  delicate 
sympathy  when  he  obseired  that  some  grief 
pressed  heavily  upon  her.  The  attentions  of* 
fered  to  him  by  her  thoughtful  tenderness  were 
much  cherished,  and  she  soothed  the  infirmi- 
ties of  his  age,  while  she  poured  the  balm  of 
kindness  into  his  spirit's  wounds.  Nor  is  there 
a  more  lovely  picture  amid  the  many  that 
Life  has  drawn,  than  that  of  filial  duty  shedding 
the  oil  and  wine  of  love  upon  the  hoary  head 
of  age. 

It  has  been  affirmed,  that  when  there  is  no 
confiding  bosom  into  which  may  be  poured  the 
feelings  that  are  welling  up  from  the  deep  foun- 
tains of  human  affection,  hope  wastes  away — 
like  some  subtle  essence,  which  exhales  its 
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sweetness  and  strength  in  the  grosser  atmo- 
sphere. This  is  more  fanciful  than  true,  but  it 
is  true,  that  what  sunshine  is  to  the  flower, 
sympathy  is  to  love  :  the  flower  may  grow 
without  sunshine,  and  love  may  live  on  without 
sympathy,  but  the  growth  of  both  will,  in  such 
case,  be  unhealthy  and  tmnatural.  Thus,  Ami- 
cia's  feelings  obtained  an  unhealthy  precocity, 
because  she  had  no  one  to  whom  she  could 
confide  them.  They  would  have  been  sobered 
and  subdued,  but  now  they  grew  in  inten- 
sity, in  a  clime  and  at  an  age  when  such  inten- 
sity was  less  likely  to  be  schooled  by  judgment 
than  at  present.  The  natural  result  followed*- 
the  mind  influenced  its  tenement — the  gem  was 
wearing  out  its  setting — ^in  a  word,  the  health 
of  her  body  sufiered  from  the  sickness  of  her 
heart.  Her  personal  loveUness  was  undimi- 
nished, but  its  character  was  gradually  chang- 
ing— what  it  lost  in  brightness,  it  gained  in 
intellectual  expression.  She  ceased  to  sing  the 
joyous  strains  which  she  had  loved  to  warble 
in  her  noon  of  youthful  gladness,  and  in  their 
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stead  might  sometiines  be  heard  snatches  of 
melancholy  song — beantxfol  exceedingly,  as  the 
song  of  the  nightingale,  and  jnst  as  monrnfuL 
If  her  girlish  glee  had  departed,  there  had 
come  that  dawn  of  intellectnal  light  whidi 
stamps  '^  Woman'*  on  the  countenance  with 
the  prematoreness  that  outspeeds  the  march  of 
years.  Who  will  say  that  Love  does  not  teach 
Knowledge  ? 

Despite  her  efforts  not  to  show  what  she 
felt.  Count  Petigliano  perceived  the  change 
which  had  cast  its  shadow  over  his  daughter's 
spirit,  once  so  bird-like  in  its  blitheness.  The 
advance  of  his  own  infirmities,  and  the  recent 
disappointment  of  his  ambition— for  the  glory 
of  his  rival  appeared  like  the  dimming  of  his 
own — ^had  brought  him  now  to  homeward  me- 
ditation, and  made  him  think,  with  even  more 
contempt  than  regret,  upon  the  time  he  had 
wasted  on  the  pursuit  of  £une  and  the  dreams 
of  science.  His  thoughts  flew  back— for  in  the 
hours  of  care  and  pain,  such  thoughts  wiU 
come — to  the  time  when,  full  of  youth  and 
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passion,  he  had  wooed  and  won  the  fairest 
maiden  of  the  rival  house  of  Colonna — ^how 
every  year  had  twined  her  affections  yet  closer 
around  his  heart — ^how  bitter  was  the  pang 
when,  in  the  pride  of  opening  manhood,  his 
only  son  had  been  snatched  away — and  how, 
long  before  that  afiSiction,  she  had  died,  with 
a  scarcely  audible  entreaty  on  her  Ups,  that  to 
their  daughter  he  would  supply  all  the  tender 
affection  and  watchful  care  which  a  motiier  can 
best  bestow.  Then,  while  Memory  thus  peo- 
pled the  void  with  such  sad  images,  there 
arose  in  his  mind  that  self-reproach  which  the 
poet  truly  calls  "the  late  remorse  of  love/^ 

It  was  not  that  in  aught  Amicia  ever  had 
cause  to  say  "My  father  loves  me  not,''  for  she 
well  knew  that  his  affection  dwelt  keenly  and 
proudly  upon  her;  not  less  strongly,  perhaps, 
because,  like  many  men  who  have  warm  feel- 
ings, they  were  not  prominentiy  exhibited. 
But  he  felt  that  there  had  been  too  little  sym- 
pathy between  them — ^that  he  had  permitted 
worldly  interests  to  intervene,  to  the  oversha- 
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dowing  of  that  tenderness  the  silent  but  touch- 
ing effects  of  which^  as  manifested  by  his 
daughter,  now  afforded  his  wounded  spirit  such 
unutterable  gratification.  He  had  known  little 
until  now  of  the  cultivation  of  her  mind,  of  the 
depth  and  beauty  of  her  affection.  He  felt  that 
had  he  made  an  earlier  attempt  to  be  the  friend 
of  his  child,  that  confidence  which  might  have 
soothed  her  evidently  depressed  spirits,  would 
have  been  his.  In  all  this  self-accusation,  there 
was  over-colouring,  for  a  generous  spirit  is  apt 
to  diminish  the  faults  of  others,  and  exaggerate 
its  own.  Amicia's  health,  too,  although  rather 
declining,  had  not  actually  declined — ^the  dis- 
tinction is  a  plain  one — but,  seeing  her  cheek 
paler  than  of  yore,  each  languid  movement, 
each  quiet  resigned  smile  appeared  to  a  father's 
anxious  fears  as  the  omen  of  an  early  death. 

No  one  can  describe  the  anxious,  feverish 
feelings  of  a  parent  who  trembles  with  sad  anti- 
cipations for  the  life  of  a  beloved  child,  unless 
he  has  himself  experienced  them.  It  is  a  pang 
''too  deep  for  tears,''  a  foreboding  beneath 
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which  the  heart  grows  faint,  the  cheek  pale, 
and  the  voice  subdued  to  a  whisper.  No  mat- 
ter whether  this  fever-dread  arise  for  prattling 
Childhood,  whose  smiles  make  smiles  around 
the  cheerful  hearth,  or  for  maturer  Youth,  in 
which  we  see  the  opening  bud  of  glorious  pro* 
mise,  it  can  depose  hope  and  pride  from  their 
empire  in  the  heart,  and  turn  gladness  into  me- 
lancholy. 

Not  from  fiction  do  I  draw  these  thoughts. 
I  have  known — alas,  in  all  its  bitterness,  I  know 
— what  it  is  to  have  the  heart  afflicted  and 
smitten  with  a  fearful  augury  of  the  early  death 
of  the  beloved.  To  live  on,  as  between  hope  and 
fear — to  watch  the  changing  hues  of  the  cheek, 
intently,  as,  on  the  Indian  sea,  the  mariner 
watches  the  far-off  clouds  which  herald  the 
hurricane's  devastation — to  gaze  into  the  eyes, 
and  doubt  whether  their  brilliancy  arise  from 
the  brightness  of  health,  or  the  fitful  fever  of 
disease^to  listen  to  every  tone,  with  a  silence 
so  hushed  that  it  almost  speaks  pain  to  the 
heart— to  muse  on  the  slightest  expressions,  to 
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see  whether  hope  can  be  gleaned  from  them-* 
to  follow,  anxiously,  the  slightest  movements, 
these  are  things  that  cloud  the  brow  and  dull 
the  spirit ;  these  trace  the  early  furrows  on  the 
cheek  and  prematurely  silver  the  hair;  these 
create  that  heart-sickness,  unknown  to  all  ex- 
cept those  who,  like  me,  have  had  the  secret 
combat  between  hopeful  and  sad  anticipations 
as  to  the  mortal  tenure  of  life  by  which  one, 
tenderly  beloved,  remains  on  and  of  that  earth 
which  her  glad  presence,  her  smiling  ways,  her 
winning  words,  her  early  genius,  her  poetic 
fancy,  her  thoughtful  tenderness  have  made  a 
very  Eden  for  us,  despite  of  many  cares  and 
some  afflictions. 

And  Thou  !  even  as  I  write,  with  the  tears 
involuntarily  suffusing  my  eyes,  thy  sweet  smile 
greets  me,  and  wins  back  an  answering  smile. 
Now,  my  child,  leaving  the  thought-gemmed 
page  from  which,  prematurely  winning  the 
treasures  of  genius,  thy  youthful  mind,  so 
earnestly  has  been  snatching  song  and  story, 
thou  glidest  to  my  side,  welcome  as  the  fresh 
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breeze  to  the  becalmed  mariner  on  the  lulled 
sea — now  my  cheek  feels  the  odorous  sweetness 
of  thy  balmy  breath — now  thy  round  full  arm 
clasps  thy  father's  neck — ^now  thy  small  soft 
hand  presses  against  his  brow — now,  bursting 
from  their  cincture,  the  dark  clusters  of  thy 
silky  hair  shed  their  wealth  of  curls  over  thy 
face  of  beauty — ^now  thy  soft  eyes,  radiant  with 
the  tender  light  of  love,  searchingly  glance  into 
mine,  as  if  to  read  the  depth  of  that  affection 
thou  knowest  that  I  bear  thee— now  thy  lips 
bend  gently  towards  mine,  and  now  thy  kisses 
suddenly  fall  in  sweet  abundance  upon  thy 
father's  lips ! 

Beautiful  creature !  a  very  child  in  years,  but 
rich  and  happy  in  a  matured  yet  glad  and 
youthful  spirit,  which  drains  joy  from  all  things, 
how  my  heart  throbs  with  deepest  love  and 
pride,  as  I  press  thee  close,  yet  closer  to  it, 
and  dream  that  Providence,  in  his  merciful  wis- 
dom, would  scarcely  have  formed  aught  so  lovely 
or  so  loving  to  be  as  a  cynosure  among  us  for  a 
moment,  and  then  depart  for  its  bright  sphere 
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for  ever.  I  see  thee  thus^  beaatifal  as  Genias 
delights  to  imagine  when  he  woiild  make  the 
marble  lovely  and  life-like  with  the  sculptured 
embodiment  of  his  poetic  thought;  happy- 
hearted  as  we  may  fancy  a  child-angel  in  im- 
mortal realms — ^thy  sweet  voice  clear  and  mu- 
sical as  the  glad  utterance  of  the  bird  who 
pours  his  matin  song  into  the  high  and  azure 
heaven,  and  thoughtful  even  in  thy  smiles,  as 
one  whom  God  hath  gifted,  thus  early,  with 
the  rich  dower  of  intellect  and  imagination.  \ 
see  thee  thus,  and  my  mind  soars  beyond  the 
fever-dread  of  the  present  hour.  It  fancies, 
for  after  years,  the  sweet  child  matured  into 
the  bright  woman,  affection  crowning  thee  with 
the  hymeneal  wreath,  love  softening  thy  maiden 
beauty  with  the  glad  influences  of  wedded  ten- 
derness, and  the  olive  branches  round  about 
thy  table,  blessing  thy  path,  even  as  thou  art 
brightening  mine ! 

The  dream  was  too  happy  to  last,  and  cold 
reality  breaks  the  spell  which  fancy  had  made. 
I  see  thee  here,  dear  child,  yet  lingering  by  my 
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side.  Thy  small  fair  hand  has  glided  into  mine. 
I  feel,  though  I  avoid  it,  the  thoughtful  expres- 
sion of  thy  dark,  unfathomable  eyes.    There, 
as  thou  dost  nestle  to  my  side,  I  feel  through 
my  own  frame  that  constantly  quickened  throb- 
bing of  the  heart  which  saddens  me,  almost 
hourly,  with  the  thought  that  thou  mayst  not 
be   for  this  earth.— -The    dream  indeed  has 
faded;  but  Hope  comes  over  my  heart,  like  the 
fresh  dew  of  the  evening  upon  the  withering 
flowers,  and  lo !  its  Iris  exalting  itself  aloft,  a 
many-hued  bow,  one  extremity  resting  on  the 
earth,  and  the  other,  like  Faith,  softly  mingling 
with  the  skies,  beyond  which  abides  the  Power 
which  can  spare  or  recal  the  sole  daughter  of 
my  heart ! 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

WAR  OP  THE  LEAGUE  OF  CAMBRAI. 

All  was  prepared— the  fire^  the  aword,  the  men 

To  wield  them  in  their  terrible  array. 
The  army,  like  a  lion  from  his  den, 

March'd  forth  with  nerre  and  sinews  bent  to  slay, — 
A  human  Hydra,  issuing  from  its  fen 

To  breathe  destruction  on  its  winding  way. 

DON  JUAN. 

In  December,  1508,  a  congress  was  held  at 
Cambrai,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  adjust- 
ing the  affairs  of  Gueldres,  but  secretly  for  the 
formation  of  that  confederacy  against  Venice 
which  is  historically  known  as  tihe  League  of 
Cambrai.  The  contracting  parties  were  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  Pope  Julius,  the  King 
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of  France,  and  the  Eang  of  Arragon.  They 
were  impelled  to  this  measure  by  jealousy  of 
the  power  attained  by  Venice,  as  well  as  by  a 
determination  to  make  a  partition  of  her 
possessions,  for  their  own  advantage.  So 
secret  was  this  confederacy,  that  it  completely 
took  Venice  by  surprise.  The  hostile  powers 
made  great  preparations  for  war,  and  the 
SeignioVy  were  equally  on  the  alert  for  the 
defensive.  Levies  of  troops  were  made — 
armed  gallies  were  manned  for  the  protection 
of  the  coast— the  Estradiots  were  called  in — 
archers  were  brought  from  Candia — ^infantry 
from  Albania  —  cavalry  from  the  Lombard 
provinces — the  more  exposed  cities  on  Terra 
Firma  were  garrisoned  and  the  military  com- 
mand was  given  to  Count  Petigliano,  as  Captain 
General,  and,  at  the  same  time,  (in  order  to 
conciliate  him),  his  name  was  inscribed  among 
the  nobles  of  Venice^  in  the  lAbro  dPOrOy  with 
the  best  apology  that  could  be  made,  for  its 
not    having    been    so    distinguished    bcifore. 

o  2 
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D'Alraine    was  appointed    secxmd    in   com- 
mand. 

Both  of  these  generals  were  recalled  to 
Venice^  where  a  Council  was  convened,  at  which 
the  plan  of  the  campaign  was  to  be  adjusted. 
NaturaUy  of  an  enterprising  spirit,  and  flushed 
with  his  recent  triumph  over  the  Germans, 
D^Alvaine  recommended  the  Seigniory  to  carry 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  country,  rather  than 
wait  until  it  should  be  brought  into  their  own. 
Petigliano  gave  more  cautious  advice,  that  they 
should  act  on  the  defensive,  and  merely  take  a 
strong  position*  where  they  might  await  the 
attack  of  the  foe,  with  a  strong  prospect  of 
victory.  The  Senate  adopted  this  latter  advice, 
with  a  slight  modification,  deciding  that  the 
Venetian  army  should  encamp  behind  the  river 
Adda,  to  prevent  the  enemy's  passing  it,  and 
urgently  recommending  that  a  battle  should  not 
be  fought,  except  upon  great  hope  or  urgent 
necessity. 

Maximilian   called   a   Diet,  at  Worms,   at 
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which  an  edict  was  passed,  placing  the  Doge, 
Leonardo  Loredano,  under  the  Ban  of  the 
Empire,  and  proscribing  him  as  a  rebellious 
subject.  The  Pope  fulminated  a  bull  against 
Venice.  Louis  XII  sent  the  French  herald 
Monfjoye^  to  denounce  war  to  the  Venetian 
Senate,  and,  crossing  the  Adda  (with  Chevalier 
Bayard  in  his  train),  endeavoured  to  force  the 
Venetians  to  a  battle,  before  the  Germans 
could  come  up  and  deprive  him  of  the  exclu- 
sive honour  of  victory.  Petigliano  would  have 
declined  a  combat,  (fully  aware  of  the  advantage 
of  delaying  an  enemy  who  had  to  seek  supplies 
in  a  hostile  country),  but  the  impetuosity  of 
D'Alvaine  precipitated  an  engagement  between 
the  Venetian  rear- guard  and  the  whole  French 
army,  headed  by  King  Louis.  After  a  gallant 
resistance  of  three  hours,  D'Alvaine  was  cap- 
tured, six  thousand  of  his  soldiers  slain,  and 
the  French  thus  gained  what  historians  have 
variously  called  the  Battle  of  Agnadello,  Vaila, 
or  Ghiara  d'Adda.  The  main  body  of  the 
Venetian  army  was  not  engaged^  and  Count 
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Petigliano  succeeded  in  effecting  a  retreat  to 
Pescbiera.  The  French  followed  up  their 
success,  and  in  a  fortnight  after  the  victory  of 
Agnadello^  Louis  had  recovered  (with  the 
exception  of  the  citadel  of  Cremona)  all  the 
towns  in  the  Venetian  territory  apportioned  to 
him  by  the  League  of  Cambrai.  He  even 
encamped  at  Mestre,  and,  (in  order  that  he 
might  boast  of  having  bombarded  Venice), 
raised  a  small  battery  at  Fusina,  from  which  he 
discharged  a  great  many  cannon-shots,  at 
random,  in  the  direction  of  the  City  of  the 
Sea. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Papal  troops  occupied 
Romagna,  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  overran  the 
Polesine  of  Rovigo — the  Marquis  of  Mantua 
seized  the  towns  of  Azole  and  Lunate — ^the 
Imperial  troops  marched  into  Friuli  and  Istria, 
and  the  King  of  Arragon  despatched  troops  to 
occupy  Naples.  In  a  word,  Venice  was  sink- 
ing beneath  an  accumulation  of  heavy  calami- 
ties, but  the  Seigniory  prepared  to  defend  the 
City  to  the  last.     Protective  means  were  oi^ga- 
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nized — the  garrisons  from  distant  stations  were 
recalled,  to  reinforce  the  army  under  Count 
Petigliano's  command — messengers  were  sent 
to  that  veteran,  thanking  him  for  his  continued 
constancy  in  the  service  of  St.  Mark — a  decree 
was  issued,  releasing  their  subjects  in  Terra 
Firma  from  all  allegiance  to  a  state  no  longer 
able  to  protect  them — and  attempts  were  made 
to  negotiate  with  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope. 
The  former  declined  to  treat  without  the  parti- 
cipation of  France;  and  the  latter,  although 
inclined  to  favour  the  Venetians,  dared  not 
openly  and  at  once  withdraw  himself  from  the 
League.  At  this  crisis,  therefore,  almost  the 
sole  reliance  of  Venice  was  upon  Count  Peti- 
gliano,  and  his  great  military  talents  were 
found  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  exigency. 

Padua  had  fallen  into  the  occupation  of  the 
Imperialists,  but  Andrea  Gritti,  the  Provedi- 
tor,  (subsequently  Doge),  aided  by  the  burghers, 
succeeded  in  re-taking  it  from  the  German 
lansquenets.       By    this    time,     King    Louis 
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had  returned  to   France,  and  the  Venetians 
were  opposed  to  a  foe  whom  they  had  less 
reason  to  dread :  this   was    *'  the  Penniless" 
Maximilian,   who  prepared   to  invest   Padua 
with  a  force  which  has  been  stated  at  one 
hundred    and    fifty    thousand   fighting    men. 
The  Venetian  force,  for  the  protection  of  Padua, 
consisted  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  under 
the  command  of  Count  Petigliano.     He  caused 
this  band  to  be  assembled  in  the  nazza  di 
San  Antonio,  and,  after  the  celebration  of  the 
mass,  harangued  them  in  inspiriting  language, 
after  which   he  bound   himself  by  a  solemn 
oath,  faithfully  to  devote  himself  to  the  defence 
of  the  city,  "  even  to  the  death."    The  citizens 
and  soldiers  took  the  same  vow,  and  prepared 
to  conquer  or  perish.     Padua  was  regularly 
beleaguered,  the  siege  continued  for  seventeen 
days — during  which    Chevalier    Bayard   per- 
formed many  brilliant  feats  of  arms,  on  the 
Imperial  side — and  was  then  raised  by  the 
Emperor,  who    returned  to    Germany.    The 
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Venetians  next  recovered  Vicenza  and  many 
other  towns  they  had  lost  —  succeeded  in 
detaching  the  Pope  from  the  League,  by 
making  submission  to  him — reconquered  the 
Polesine — refused  a  truce  offered  by  the 
Emperor  —  besieged  Verona,  even  before  he 
had  reached  Trent,  on  his  way  back  to 
Inspruck — and  finally  were  able  to  spare  a 
third  of  their  army,  imder  the  command  of 
Petigliano,  to  occupy  Vicenza  and  protect  the 
adjacent  country.  They  had  sustained  the 
heaviest  reverses,  but  now,  by  the  union  of 
valour  and  judgment,  the  principal  dangers 
were  at  an  end,  and,  independent  of  the  virtual 
breaking  up  of  the  League^  the  Venetians  were 
once  more  in  a  condition  to  contend,  on  equal 
terms,  with  any  opponent. 

His  constitution  totally  shattered  by  pre- 
vious ill  health  and  these  exertions,  Count  Peti- 
gliano again  took  his  residence  in  Vicenza  to* 
wards  the  close  of  1509,  happy  to  perceive  that, 
principally  through  his  own  admirable  leader* 

G  S 
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ship,  the  Venetians  were  recovering  their 
heavy  losses  during  the  early  part  of  the  cam- 
])aign.  The  Seigniory,  giving  him  the  com- 
mand  of  the  section  of  their  army  stationed  in 
the  Vicentine,  continued  to  him  the  rank, 
pay,  and  title  of  Captain  General,  bat  re- 
lieved him  from  the  active  duties  of  Condottier 
(Tarfniy  which  he  was  now  unable  to  perform. 
His  constancy  amid  the  most  disastrous  for- 
tune, his  great  military  experience,  his  saga- 
city in  council,  and  his  last  and  most  brilliant 
act  of  chivalry— the  successful  defence  of 
Padua  against  almost  overwhelming  opposi- 
tion— all  combined  to  place  him  high  in  the  fa- 
vourable opinion  of  the  Seigniory,  and,  although 
he  had  now  ceased  to  take  an  active  personal 
share  in  their  military  movements,  nothing  of 
importance  was  transacted  without  his  advice 
and  sanction.  He  felt  now  that  his  course 
was  nearly  run,  and  his  chief  regret  was  the 
prospect  of  leaving  bis  daughter  an  unpro* 
tected  orphan.     He  often  urged  her,  for  she 
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had  now  passed  her  seventeenth  year,  to  wed 
some  one  of  the  nobles  who  sought  her  hand — 
for  she  had  many  wooers — but  she  ever  evaded 
his  solicitationSj  and  appeared  resolved  to 
keep  herself  ''in  maiden  meditation^  fancy 
free!" 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE   painter's  TRIUMPH. 

These  are  the  glorious  triumphs  of  the  Mind 
Which  pass,  nor  leave  one  sorrowing  soul  behind, — 
When,  with  a  forward  shadow.  Fame  doth  bring 
Honours  more  grateful  than  the  pomps  that  spring. 
From  the  weak  fancy  of  some  mighty  King: 
For  nobler  than  his  power  is  the  soft  praise 
Which  that  proud  State  to  peerless  Genius  pays  ! 

Whbn,  in  her  utmost  peril  from  the  League 
of  Cambrai — the  anticipated  effects  of  which 
had  been  averted^  mainly  by  the  admirable 
generalship  of  Count  Petigliano— a  heavy  tax 
was  imposed  upon  the  citizens  and  residents 
in  Venice,  one  remarkable  exception  was 
made.     Amid  all  the  confusion,  anxiety,  and 
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hurry  of  that  eventful  crisis,  the  Senate  was 
not  unmindful  of  the  merits  of  Titian,  and 
evidenced  their  regard  for  one  who  had  raised 
Art  to  such  perfection  among  them  by  anti- 
cipating the  honours  which,  in  such  cases,  are 
usually  reserved  until  death  has  stilled  the 
heart,  and  smitten  the  hand  to  the  dust. 

The  Painter  was  summoned  to  a « full  meet- 
ing of  the  Senate,  and  his  progress  from  his 
dwelling  to  the  Ducal  Palace  resembled  the 
ovation  of  a  conqueror.  A  State-galley  from  the 
Arsenal  was  despatched  for  his  especial  con^- 
veyance. — ^A  thousand  gondolas  accompanied 
this  vessel,  and  martial  music  hailed  the  mo- 
ment when  he  put  his  foot  upon  the  deck. 
There,  a  chair  of  state  had  been  prepared  for 
him,  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  placed 
immediately  before  the  banner  of  St.  Mark. 
A  signal  being  given,  to  indicate  when  he  took 
bis  seat,  a  ^eu-de-Joie  from  the  mouths  of 
thirty  cannon  —  answering  in  number  to 
the  years  of  Titian  —  pealed  out  its  deep- 
toned  acclaim    from   the  Arsenal,    and    was 
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answered  from  the  guns  at  the  forts  at  the 
Lido. 

As  the  galley  slowly  passed  up  the  Grand 
Canal,  not  a  palace  but  was  populous  with 
beholders.  The  jalousies  of  every  window 
were  thrown  back,  and  the  youth  and  beauty 
of  Venice  might  be  seen,  crowding  the  bal- 
conies, anxiously  stretching  forward  to  behold 
the  Painter,  and,  when  he  came  in  view, 
waving  their  white  fazzoleU^  in  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  moment,  and,  ever  and  anon, 
flinging  garlands  towards  him— -even  as  they 
would  hail  a  Conqueror.  Then,  as,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  these  courtesies,  he  made  his 
obeisance  from  side  to  side— now  placing 
his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  now  bowing 
his  head — the  populace  (who  felt  grateful  to 
him  for  their  holiday,  and  had  sufficient 
judgment  to  appreciate  his  merits,  daily 
seeing  his  works,  in  the  churches  they  frequent- 
ed), would  send  up  a  shout,  loud  as  the  con- 
junct thunder  from  a  hundred  pieces  of  ordi- 
nance. 
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Utian's  arrival  at  the  quay  of  the  Piazzetta 
was  hailed  with  music,  and  with  renewed  ac- 
claim ;  it  seemed,  so  great  was  the  throng,  as 
if  all  Venice  had  there  assembled  to  receive 
him.  Nor  was  he  permitted  to  enter  the 
Ducal  Palace  immediately.  The  officers  who 
executed  the  duties  of  marshals  of  the  cere* 
monies — ^n  important  office  in  Venice,  where 
so  many  public  holidays  were  celebrated — ar- 
ranged a  procession  in  an  incredibly  short 
time,  which  proceeded  up  the  Hazzetta,  made 
the  circuit  of  St.  Mark's  Place,  and,  finally, 
passing  by  St.  Mark's  Church,  entered  the 
inner  Court  of  the  Palace.  The  central  place 
in  this  cavalcade  was  allotted  to  Titian :  chil* 
dren,  in  rich  dresses,  strewed  his  path  with 
flowers,  and  before  and  after  him  were  borne 
aloft  some  of  the  roaster-pieces  of  Art  which 
his  pencil  had  produced. 

He  was  received  at  the  Palace  by  the  Cham- 
berlains of  the  Doge,  who  escorted  hiro  into 
the  spacious  Hall  of  the  Grand  Council,  which 
was  crowded  with  Venetian   nobles— the  Se- 
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nate  and  the  College  consisting  of  Selections 
from  the  general  body.    They  wore  that  pictu- 
resque state-costume  with  which  the  pencU  has 
made  us  familiar^  and  constituted  an  assembly 
imposing,  no  less  by  numbers  than  dignity. 
The  Grand  Council  were   seated  upon   low- 
backed  stalls^  which  ran  in  parallel  lines  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  the  spacious  Hall.    The 
Doge,  with  the  six  other  Councillors  who  con- 
stituted   the    Septemyirate,    properly    called 
^'  The  Seigniory^"  sate  rather  apart  from  the 
rest,  on  a  sort  of  raised  platform  which  ran 
across  nearly  the  entire  breadth  of  the  apart- 
menty  the  central  seat  being  that  occupied  by 
the  Doge — for^  however  limited  the  actual  power 
of  that  Prince,  Venice  never  hesitated  to  allow 
him  the  ostensible  dignity  of  pomp  and  pre- 
cedence in  all  occasions  of  display  and  cere- 
mony. 

Titian  was  led  up  to  the  dais  upon  which 
sate  the  Doge,  the  Councillors,  and  the  Great 
Officers  of  State.  He  was  courteously  invited 
to  occupy  a  seat  a  few  paces  from  the  D(^. 
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That  Prince,  then,  as  the  mouth-piece  of  the 
Seigniory,  addressed  the  Assembly,  and  said 
that  the  Baloiini  (boys  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose) would  distribute  the  black  and  white 
balls,  and  afterwards  hand  round  the  urns  into 
which  each  Noble  would  cast  one  ball,  to 
testify  his  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  Edict 
which  had  been  that  day  proposed  to  them. 
Accordingly,  this  was  done,  the  urns  were  car- 
ried to  the  Councillors,  who  counted  them  be- 
fore the  Assembly,  and  then  declared  that,  as 
not  a  single  coloured  ball  had  been  thrown  in, 
the  Edict  had  passed  unanimously,  and  only 
remained  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Doge  and  the 
People.  This  confirmation,  although  little 
more  than  a  matter  of  form,  was  given  in  this 
manner ;  one  of  the  Officers  of  the  Great 
Council  presented  himself  at  one  of  the  win- 
dows of  the  Palace,  facing  the  Piazzetta,  and 
there — the  attention  of  the  populace  being  at- 
tracted by  a  peculiar  note  from  one  of  the 
silver  clarions — proclaimed  that  the  Council 
had  agreed  to  an  Edict  and  required  their  con- 
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sent.  On  this  occasion,  as  it  was  known  that 
it  was  contemplated  to  confer  some  especial 
and  distinguished  honour  upon  Titian — ^whose 
courteous  demeanour,  and  public  worth  had 
alike  obtained  the  popular  favour — ^the  crowds 
in  the  Piazzetta  hailed  the  announcement  with 
shouts.  On  ordinary  occasions,  the  appeal  for 
their  consent  passed  by,  unnoted  and  unheeded, 
for  they  well  knew  that  it  was  but  the  sem- 
blance of  a  reference  to  their  will. 

This  confirmation  was  announced  to  the 
Council,  on  which  the  Doge,  who  remained  sit- 
ting, also  signified  his  assent,  together  with 
that  of ''  the  Clergy  and  the  People,  the  Judges 
and  the  Councillors,  and  by  the  approbation 
and  applause  of  the  Populace."*  The  Grand 
Chancellor  was  then  desired  to  make  an  entry 
of  the  Edict  in  the  archives  of  the  State. 

The  functionary  thus  referred  to  proceeded 
to  read  the  Edict,  which  was  to  the  effect  that 


*  Amelot  de  U  Houssaie  states  that  all  edicts  were  passed 
with  the  words,  '<  Cum  Clero  eg  Popnla,  cum  Jndicihu  «i 
Smj^ientibuM,  atjue  PojmU  coilaudathnep  uifue  com^irwutumt.*' 
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the  Seigniory  willed  the  exemption  of  Signore 
Tiziano  Vecelli  from  all  taxes  which,  then  or 
at  any  subsequent  period,  should  be  levied 
upon  a  citizen  of  Venice. 

The  Doge  then  informed  the  Painter  that, 
in  further  acknowledgment  of  his  merit,  and  to 
shew  to  others  that  the  Seigniory  were  ever 
desirous  of  paying  signal  honour  to  high  de- 
sert, as  well  as  to  provide  him  with  a  certain 
income  from  the  State,  he  had  been  appointed 
to  the  office  of  La  Senseria,  in  the  Fondaco  di 
Tedeschi,  the  annual  salary  of  which  was  three 
hundred  golden  crowns.  The  patent,  confer- 
ring this  appointment,  was  then  perfected,  by 
receiving  the  leaden  seal  and  the  signature  of 
the  Doge,  its  enrolment  in  the  public  ar- 
chives was  commanded,  and  the  document 
presented  to  the  Painter  by  the  Doge,  with 
the  courteous  wish  that  he  might  long  Uve  to 
enjoy  its  honours,  execute  its  trifling  duties, 
and  receive  its  emoluments. 

These  transactions,  so  flattering  to  him,  m 
every  respect,  had  almost  taken  Titian  by  sur- 
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prise,  for  although  he  had  been  informed  that 
the  Seigniory  purposed  to  pay  him  some  com' 
pliment,  he  had  by  no  means  anticipated  any 
thing  so  great  as  this.  He  was  a  ready  speaker, 
however,  and  possessed  great  presence  of 
mind — the  principal  requisite  for  '  oratory  of 
any  kind — so  that  he  was  able  to  express,  in 
suitable  and  eloquent  language,  the  warm  and 
grateful  feelings  which  such  distinctions  as  he 
had  been  honoured  with,  had  awakened  in  his 
mind.  He  added  that  he  received  them  rather 
as  stimulants  for  future  exertions  than  as  me- 
morials of  any  thing  he  had  yet  been  able  to 
perform,  and  he  stated  that  as  Venice  had 
been  his  abode  from  the  years  of  childhood^ 
he  was  determined  it  should  be  his  constant 
place  of  residence.  The  appointment  in  the 
Fondaco  di  Tedeschi,  he  said,  was  especially 
grateful  to  him,  as  he  could  never  forget  that, 
to  the  execution  of  the  Senate's  order  to  paint 
the  street-facade  of  that  building,  he  owed  the 
good  fortune  of  being  brought  into  public  no- 
tice, in  a  favourable  manner.   To  testify,  in  his 
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own  way,  the  sincerity  of  bis  gratitude  for  the 
extraordinary  favours  which  the  Signiory  had 
lavished  upon  him,  when  tliere  were  many 
Painters  equally  deserving  of  them,  as  well  as 
to  bind  him  more  especially  to  Venice  and  tlie 
service  of  St.  Mark,  he  requested,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  he  might  be  permitted  to  paint  the 
portrait  of  the  Doge  and  of  each  successor 
to  that  high  office,  during  his  life-time,  at  a 
nominal  price. 

The  oflFer  was  accepted  with  great  approba- 
tion, and  the  requisite  addition  was  made  to 
the  patent,  by  which  Titian  was  bound  to  sup- 
ply a  portrait  of  each  Doge  for  eight  crowns.*^ 

Titian  was  then  reconducted  out  of  the  Hall, 
and  the  Great  Council  rose  and  saluted  him  as 
he  quitted  the  Assembly.  He  was  conveyed 
back  to  his  own  dwelling  with  the  same  pomp 

*  This  account  iDvoIves  a  slight  anachroniam,  for  Titian*i 
exemption  from  taxation  and  his  appointment  to  the  Broker- 
age of  the  German  Fondaco  were  some  years  subsequent  to 
the  date  of  this  story. — Giacopo  Sansovino,  the  celebrated 
architect,  was  associated  with  Titian,  by  the  Edict  from  the 
Seigniory,  in  the  exemption  from  taxes. 
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as  had  before  attended  him,  and  the  holi- 
day concluded,  in  a  manner  particularly  agree- 
able to  the  populace,  by  the  distribution  of 
wine  and  food  in  the  Piassetta,  and  the  exhi- 
bition of  fireworks,  at  night,  in  the  same  place, 
at  the  expense  of  the  State. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE   POET  AND  THE  PAINTER. 

The  first  will  make  an  epoch  with  his  lyre, 
And  fill  the  earth  with  feats  of  chivalry ; 
His  fancy,  like  a  rainbow,  and  his  fire 
Like  that  of  Heaven,  immortal  \  and  his  thought 
Borne  onward  with  a  wing  that  cannot  tire; 
Pleasure  shall,  like  a  butterfly  new  caught, 
nutter  her  lovely  pinions  o*er  his  theme. 
And  Art  itself  seem  into  nature  wrought 
By  the  transparency  of  his  bright  dream. 

BYRON. 

As  if  to  increase  his  happiness  on  the  day 
which  had  thus  witnessed  that  rare  triumph — 
the  public  acknowledgment  of  worth  and  fame, 
during  his  life-time — ^the  Painter  had  the  satis- 
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faction,  when  he  re-entered  bis  dwelling, 
of  finding  there  before  him^  that  true 
and  tried  friend^  the  Signore  Barberigo.  He 
hastened  to  welcome  him,  and  learned  that  he 
had  arrived  only  that  evening  from  Ferrara. 

*'  I  have  brought  hither  with  me,"  said  Bar- 
berigo, '^  one  whom  I  am  proud  to  number 
among  my  friends,  and  whom,  I  trust,  you 
may  henceforth  count  among  yours.  Poet  and 
Painter  are  akin  in  the  arts  which  they  pursue, 
and  should  be  related  also  by  that  friendship 
which  is  often  stronger  than  the  ties  of  blood. 
You  know  our  Venetian  saying  — *  Better 
kind  firiend,  than  cold  kindred.' " 

The  cavalier  to  whom  Titian's  attention  was 
thus  drawn,  was  somewhat  about  the  middle 
size.  His  countenance  had  a  grave  and  con- 
templative expression,  which  might  have  ap- 
peared too  severe,  but  for  a  pleasing  smile 
which  occasionally  brightened  it.  His  forehead 
was  high  and  compactly  formed,  and  a  partial 
baldness  gave  it  additional  loftiness.  At  the  sides 
and  the  back  of  the  head,  the  hair  was  thickj 
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dark,  and  curling.  Hi«  eyes  were  black  and 
sparkling^  his  nose  large  and  aquiline,  and  his 
complexion  of  a  clear  olive.  A  dark  moustache 
and  full  beard  concealed  the  shape  and  ex- 
pression of  his  mouth,  but  they  also  gave  him 
a  manliness  which  relieved  the  slightness  of 
his  figure.  Judging  from  his  brow — ^like  '*  the 
bald  first  Caesar's,"  and  like  his,  too,  subse- 
quently honoured  with  the  laurel  •^  he  might 
have  been  about  forty  years  old,  but  his  actual 
age  was  four  and  thirty,  nor  did  he  appear  more 
when  he  wore  his  cap.  His  attire  consisted  of 
a  suit  of  black  velvet,  trimmed  with  lynx  fur, 
with  a  collar  of  rich  lace,  and  round  his  neck 
was  thrown  a  massy  chain  of  gold,  to  which 
was  attached  a  large  medal  of  the  same  precious 
material,  bearing  on  the  side  that  was  visible, 
a  head  covered  with  a  Cardinal's  hat. 

"We  are  firom  Ferrara,'* continued  Barberigo, 
*^  which  dty  I  took  in  my  route  from  Rome, 
having  to  transact  business  with  the  Cardinal 
Ippolito  d'Este,  the  patron  of  this  gentleman. 
I  must  leave  Venice  in  a  few  days,  and   have 
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guaranteed  his  safe  return  with  me.  In  him, 
know  one^  of  whom  you  have  heard  me  speak 
before— who  has  accompanied  me  solely  that 
he  might  become  acquainted  with  you. — Know 
Messer  Ludovico  Ariosto,  the  Poet/' 

It  was,  indeed,  that  celebrated  man,  honour- 
ably known,  even  then,  by  his  satires,  comedies, 
sonnets,  and  cqpitoliy  but  raised  to  the  very 
summit  of  celebrity,  a  few  years  afler,  when 
the  *'  Orlando  Furioso'' — ^a  continuation  of 
the  '*  Innamorata^'  of  Boiardo — appeared  as  the 
fruit  of  ten  years'  labour. 

*'  Right  glad  am  I,"  said  the  Painter,  "  to 
welcome  to  Venice,  and  receive  beneath  my 
roof  one  whose  writings  hare  already  made  me 
acquainted  with  the  better  part  of  him— his 
mind.  I  owe  many  obligations  *to  the  Signore 
Barberigo,  but  not  the  least  of  them  is 
this." 

.  During  the  discourse  that  foIlQwed,  Titian 
learned  that  Ariosto  contemplated  the  publi- 
cation of  a  new  poem,  (the  Oriando)^  which 
he  had  nearly    completed  but    delayed  pro- 
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ducing  until  he  had  received  the  comments  of 
his  friends  upon  it. 

^'  Cardinal  Bembo/'  said  the  Poet,  ^'  recom- 
mended me  to  write  it  in  Latin,  as  the.  more 
classic  language :  but  I  told  him,  what  I  beHeve, 
that  our  Italian,  in  its  sweetness  and  its 
strength,  is  fully  adequate  for  the  expression  of 
any  poetic  thought.  I  remembered  that  while 
the  Latin  writings  of  Petrarcaare  forgotten,  his 
Italian  sonnets  live  in  the  memory,  and  upon 
the  lips  of  every  one/^ 

'^  I  should  thin V  observed  the  Painter, 
^'  that  you  do  wrong  to  submit  even  an  un- 
finished poem  to  the  comments  of  your  fnends. 
How  few  are  capable  of  being  judges  of  its 
merits,  unless  they  can  fully  imderstand  the 
feelings  which  have  been  predominant  in  the 
poet's  mind,  when  writing.  I  know  that  if  I 
were  to  strike  out  from  one  of  my  pictures  all 
the  parts  to  which  objections  are  made,  I  should 
have  to  strike  out  the  whole  of  them/' 

^^  Perhaps  so,''  said  Ariosto,  ^'  because  per- 
fection itself  would  be  objected  to,  in  the  critic's 
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desire  to  discover  faults ;  but  if  you  were  to 
retain  all  that  is  admired,  you  would  not  have 
to  erase  a  single  touch.'' 

^'  I  thank  your  courtesy  for  the  compliment. 
What  I  would  say  is,  that  a  poem  or  picture 
cannot  be  improved  by  the  hints  of  those  who 
do  not  know  under  what  influences  of  mind  it 
was  written  or  painted.  The  correction^  me- 
thinks,  would  sit  awkwardly  upon  the  ori- 
ginal/' 

"  So  I  should  think/'  remarked  Barbeiigo. 
"if  Ariosto,  when  he  corrects — ^which,  you 
would  say  he  does  freely,  if  you  saw  his  blotted 
manuscripts — did  not  invariably  improve  what 
he  had  written.  The  passages  which  appear 
most  spontaneous  when  you  read  them,  are 
usually  those  which  he  has  most  curiously 
elaborated." 

"  And  is  the  Orlando  completed  ?" 

"  Even  if  it  were,''  answered  the  Poet ;  "  I 
now  feel  that  it  must  have  at  least  one  stanza 
added  to  it.  I  must,  in  a  few  lines,  record  the 
name  of  Tiziano  Vecelli.     When  my  readers 
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learn,  from  that  tribute,  that  their  Poet  enjoys 
the  friendship  of  the  greatest  of  Venetian 
Painters,  they  cannot  but  think  favourably  of 
him.'* 

*^  If  you  do/'  said  Titian,  smiling,  ^*  be  sure 
that  I  shall  take  my  revenge,  by  painting  your 
portrait,  in  order  that  an  engraving  from  it  may 
appear  with  your  poem.'* 

To  this,  perhaps,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
notice  of  Titian  in  the  thirty-third  canto  of 
the  Orlando,  where,  among  the  great  Painters 
of  Italy,  Ariosto  names 

Bastiano,  Rafael,  Tizian  ch*  onora, 

Nod  men  Cador,  che  qaei  Veoezia  e  Urbioo ;" 

and,  in  return,  for  the  portrait  of  Ariosto,  by 
Titian,  an  engraving  from  which  appeared  as 
the  frontispiece  to  the  first  edition  of  the 
poem. 

However,  we  are  anticipating. — **For  my 
own  part/'  added  Titian,  ''  I  should  think  that 
Poetry  and  Painting,  which  are  branches  of  the 
same  tree,  might  be  joined,  with  advantage. 
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recting  it.  Like  a  painting,  it  is  constantly 
receiving  additional  touches." 

^^  Not  like  one  of  my  paintings,  then/'  ex- 
claimed Titian.  ^  When  it  is  done — it  is  done. 
If  they  ask  me  to  improve  it,  I  put  TUianui 
feciij  fecit  on  the  comer  and  send  it  home. 
The  work  grows  under  my  pencil.  I  labour 
incessantly  upon  it. — I  spare  no  pains  to  make 
it  express  the  idea  with  which,  at  the  time, 
my  mind  is  filled,  and  then,  when  that  b  done, 
my  pencil  never  touches  it  again." 

*'  But  a  poem  is  of  slow  growth,  while  a  pic- 
ture is  rapidly  executed." 

^^  Why  should  it  be  so?"  demanded  Utian. 
'^  Because,  to  attain  that  rapidity,  we  have 
laboured  without  ceasing.  What  are  the  tri- 
umphs of  Art,  but  victories  over  its  difficulties  ? 
What  are  the  miracles  of  Genius,  but  the 
success  of  the  strength  which  grapples  with 
Nature  ?  The  poem  may  be  of  slower  growth, 
but  how  permanent  is  it,  if  it  be  good.  At 
the  utmost,  a  fine  painting  lives   but  for    a 
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few    centuries  —  a   fine    poem    has    life    for 
ever/' 

«  But  the  critics—" 

"  What  of  them  ?  They  know  not  their 
calling.  The  true  critic  looks  at  the  whole^ 
not  at  parts — seeks  gems,  not  soil.  For  my 
own  part,  were  I  to  choose  my  critics,  I  should 
not  go  into  the  Schools  nor  into  Courts ;  I  would 
summon  from  the  streets  the  first  half-score  ar- 
tisans whom  I  met,  ask  them  what  they  thought 
of  my  picture,  and  be  sure,  if  they  approved, 
though  the  critics  of  society  condemned,  that 
my  work  was  of  worth,  because  their  simple 
judgment  would  contrast  it  with  Nature  her- 
self; and,  if  true  to  that  standard,  it  could  not 
be  wrong.*' 

^'  Your  appeal  would  astonish  the  critics  of 
Ferrara,'*  said  Barberigo.  "  ITiey  judge  of  a 
picture  by  its  likeness  to  other  pictures  which 
they  have  beheld.*' 

"  Aye,"  exclaimed  Titian,  "  they  set  up  an 
artificial  standard  by  which  to  measure  Nature  ! 
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of   critics,  as    well    as    patrons^    is  the  Car- 
dinal r 

The  jest,  however,  did  not  appear  to  amuse 
Ariosto,  quite  as  much  as  Barberigo,  and 
without  noticing  it,  he  thus  replied  to  Titian, 
'^  Boiardo,  as  you  know,  left  his  Orlando  In- 
namorato  unfinished.  Thinking  that  he  had 
treated  the  subject  rather  too  gravely  :  not 
being  indisposed  also,  by  the  adoption  of  a 
popular  hero,  to  spare  myself  the  trouble  of 
invention ;  and  desirous,  if  I  could,  of  continu- 
ing what  he  had  so  worthily  began,  I  resolved 
to  write  the  Orlando  Furioso.  In  truth,  Or- 
lando is  common  property  to  us  poets,  as  not 
only  Boiardo,  but  Pulci  and  Francis  I'Aveogle 
had  adopted  him  before  I  did.  To  blend  the 
comic  and  the  tragic — to  present  a  variety  of 
adventures — ^to  relate  not  only  what  was  won- 
derful but  what  is  amusing — ^to  exhibit  a  suc- 
cession of  pictures,  in  which  the  figures  should 
be  animated  with  the  various  passions  of  life — 
to  develope  the  genius  of  our  language,  by 
showing  how  capable  it  is  for  the  most  varied 
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composition — to  unite  grace,  expression,  and 
harmony  in  my  verses — these  were  the  objects 
I  had  in  view  when  I  commenced  my  poem, 
and  these  I  hope  I  have,  in  some  degree,  suc- 
ceeded in  combining.  In  compliment  to  the 
House  of  Este,  who  consider  them  as  their 
ancestors,  I  have  devoted  a  portion  of  the  poem 
to  the  exploits  and  marriage  of  Ruggiero  and 
Bradamante.  In  order  that  I  might  exhibit  the 
chivalry  of  the  olden  time,  I  have  presumed  to 
bring  forward  Charlemagne  and  his  paladins 
engaged  in  an  imaginary  war  with  the  Sara- 
cens— and,  to  keep  Orlando  on  the  poetic  field, 
I  have  introduced  him  prosecuting  his  ad- 
dresses and  love  for  the  fair  Angelica,  and 
turned  to  madness  (which  gives  rise  to  several 
curious  adventures)  when  he  hears  of  her 
love  for  Medor.  To  give  variety  to  the 
poem,  which  is  indeed  a  long  one,  and  might 
otherwise  be  tedious,  I  have  a  great  many 
episodes." 

^'  From  all  this  I  can  readily  fancy,"    said 
Titian,  '^  that  the  poem  must  be  of  the  first 
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order.    Bat  this  aooount  of  it  only  whets  my 
desire  to  see  it." 

''Yes/'  said  Barberigo,  ''give  us,  firom 
memory,  one  of  those  Episodes  you  mention: 
— ^Ariodante  and  Ginevra,  or  Isabella  and 
Zerbino,  or  Olimpia  and  Bireno — you  see  I 
have  not  forgotten  what  I  read  with  so  much 
delight.  One  of  these  will  heitXer  shew  our 
Titian  the  nature  of  the  poem  than  if  you  com- 
menced with 

Le  donne,  i  cayalier,  I'arme,  gli  amoriy 
Le  cortesie,  I'andaei  imprese  io  canto, 

and  repeated  on  until  day-break.'' 

*'  My  memory  would  scarcely  serve  me  to 
repeat  six  stanzas/'  answered  Ariosto,  "  for, 
though  I  remember  what  others  have  writ,  I 
can  retain  little  of  my  own.  However,  as  I 
really  should  like  to  have  Signer  Tiziano's 
opinion,  I  shall  read  to  him  the  only  part  of 
my  Orlando,  that  I  have  brought  with  me.'' 

The  portion  which  the  Poet  then  read — as 
we  are  assured  from  the  *^  exclusive  particu- 
lars"   of  a  private  source — ^was  the  Twelfth 
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canto,  in  whidx  Orlando  is  lared  in  the  en- 
chanted paUce  of  Atlante  in  vain  pursuit  of 
the  shadow  of  Angelica.  What  would  we  not 
give  now,  for  an  accurate  account  of  the 
remarks  which  such  an  auditor  as  Titian  made 
upon  such  a  theme,  and  the  explanations 
which  Ariosto  a£forded. — Such,  we  fear,  are 
lost  for  eyer  to  the  world !  If  what  we  have 
related  should  be  considered  apocryphal,  the 
fiuilt  rests,  believe  us,  with  the  doubters  rather 
than  the  narrator  I 

The  meeting  of  that  evening  commenced  the 
warm  friendship  between  Poet  and  Painter — 
Ludovico  Ariosto  of  Ferrara,  and  Tiziano 
Vecelli  of  Venice — which  terminated  only 
with  the  death  of  the  former,  nearly  thirty 
years  after. 

Brief  as,  at  that  time,  was  Ariosto's  stay  in 
Venice,  Titian  drew  a  full-length  portrait  of 
him,  which  he  introduced — with  those  of 
Bembo,  Sannazzaro,  Navagero,  and  other 
illustrious  men — into  his  great  picture  (de- 
stroyed by  fire,  in  1576)  of  the  Emperor  Fre- 
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deric  kissing  the  foot  of  Pope  Alexander  the 
Third. 

At  a  subsequent  period  Titian  executed,  for 
Alfonso,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  tliat  portrait  of 
Ariosto,  which,  in  the  M anfirini  Palace,  at 
Venice,  divides  admiration  with  that  of  the 
Queen  of  Cyprus.  Lord  Byron  spoke  of  this 
as  '*  a  portrait  of  Ariosto  by  Titian,  surpassing 
ail  my  anticipation  of  the  power  of  painting  or 
human  expression:    it  is   the   pobtrt   of 

PORTRAIT,   AND  THE  PORTRAIT  OF  POETRY." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE   RIVAL  ARTS. 


Painting  and  Sculpture  seem  the  natural  offspring  of  the 
human  mind  :  they  are  coeral  with  Music  and  Song. 

ALLAN   CUNNINGHAM. 

The  Signori  Contarini  and  Moncenigo,  al* 
though  young,  delighted  in  the  Fine  Arts^  and 
loved  to  mark  the  progress  which  Titian, 
their  friend,  made  in  that  branch  to  which 
he  had  applied  himself,  with  equal  perseve- 
rance and  success.  They  had  formerly  been 
on  intimate  terms  with  Giorgione,  but  had 
gradually  become  weaned  from  him,  according 
as  their  acquaintance  with  Titian  ripened, 
from  admiration  of  his  genius,  to  attachment 
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for  his  person.  His  success  was,  indeed  partly 
due  to  their  appreciation  of  his  hitherto  un- 
acknowledged powers,  which  his  frescoes  for 
the  Fondaco  di  Tedeschi  had  first  made  known 
to  them.  Their  kind  and  judicious  patronage 
followed,  at  a  crisis,  when,  to  the  Painter,  a 
helping-hand  was  as  a  plank,  flung  amid  the 
angry  waves  to  a  sinking  man.  Accordingly^ 
few  visitors  were  more  welcome  to  him  than 
these  friends. 

Ere  they  visited  him^  on  the  day  after 
Ariosto  had  quitted  Venice  for  Ferrara,  a  con- 
versation took  place  between  them,  which, 
embracing  many  subjects,  terminated  thus  : 

"  It  is  quite  impossible.  Art  may  do  much 
•—we  see  what  it  has  already  done  in  our 
Venice ;  but  it  cannot  effect  what  is  impos- 
sible." 

^<  Sangue  di  Madonna!  Who  speaks  of  im- 
possibilities ?  I  have  but  mentioned  what  X 
believe  can  be  done,  though  I  know  not 
precisely  by  what  means.    Let  us  refer  the 
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dispated  point  to  Tiziano  Vecelli.    If  any  man 
can  decide  it,  he  can." 

"  Content !  So  certain  am  I  of  the  force  of 
my  position,  that  I  am  willing  to  risk  upon  it 
any  wager  you  may  name/^ 

'^  Be  it  80^  Contarini.  Five  hundred  golden 
sequins,  if  you  please/' 

^'  Half  the  sum  —  consider  that  Andrea 
Moncenigo  and  Croesus  are  synonymous  terms." 

lie  disputants,  quitting  the  Broglio,  where 
tbey  had  been  taking  their  afternoon  walk, 
proceeded  to  Titian's  residence,  without  delay. 
Tbey  found  him,  as  usual,  at  his  easel,  com- 
panioned only  by  his  early  and  best  friend,  the 
Signore  Barberigo,  with  whom  they  also  were 
on  terms  of  intimacy. 

Marco  Contarini  lost  no  time  in  mentioning 
the  purpose  of  their  call. 

*'  We  have  had  a  difference  of  opinion,"'  said 
he,  *'  concerning  the  comparative  capabilities 
of  Sculpture    and    Painting.      My  assertion 
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^Nay,"    interrupted     Moncenigo,    ''it    is 
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For  what  is  Art,  but  a  resemblance  of  Nature 
— softened,  subdued,  but  Nature  still.^ 

"  I  marvel  not,"  said  Barberigo,  "  that, 
thinking  thus,  your  pencil  produces  such  truth- 
lil^e  paintings.  Not  Fame  alone,  but  wealth, 
is  the  reward." 

^'  Not  for  feune  alone,  nor  wealth,  do  I  la* 
hour.  I  would  have  my  Italy  to  Paintmg, 
what  Greece,  in  her  better  days,  was  to  Sculp- 
ture— ^the  producer  of  what  deserves  to  live. 
The  patrons  I  seek  are  the  many — all  who  have 
eyes  to  see.*' 

^*  In  this  you  differ  from  me,''  said  Ariosto, 
'^  for  poetry  is  addressed  to  a  smaller  number — 
to  those  who  have  capacity  to  understand." 

"  But  this  all  can  do.  The  very  elements 
war  against  the  picture ;  but  the  mind  is  the 
shrine  wherein  the  poem  is  preserved.  The 
flame — the  flood — ^neglect  may  destroy  the 
picture,  but  men's  memories  would  preserve 
the  better  parts  of  the  poem,  even  were  there 
no  books." 

"  Tou  would  flatter  me  with  the  hope  that 
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deciding  the  disputed  point,  and  agreeing  to 
return  on  the  next  day,  for  the  answer. 

^^  Ycmr  task  is  one  of  difficulty/'  said  Bar- 
berigo,  "  and  however  your  inclinations  may 
prompt  you  to  give  the  palm  to  Painting, 
your  judgment  can  scarcely  refuse  to  award 
it  to  the  capabilities  of  Sculpture.'* 

Titian  answered,  it  was  pretty  evident  to 
which  side  of  the  question  his  friend  inclined, 
but  perhaps,  he  might  find  cause,  on  the  mor* 
row,  to  think  differently. 

"That  is  most  unlikely:  I  grant  you  that 
Sculpture,  as  well  as  Painting,  steals  but  a 
glance  from  Time,*  but  the  limned  figures, 
however  skilfully  the  light  and  shade  may  be 
disposed — however  beautiful  the  colouring  — 
however  successfully  the  fore-shortening  may 
surest — and  exhibit  the  roundness  of  form, 
still  have  the  disadvantage  of  a  flat  surface,  and 

•  For  ill  can  Poetry  express 
Full  many  a  tone  of  thought  sublime. 
And  Painting,  mute  and  motionless. 
Steals  but  a  glance  from  Time. 

CAMPBELL. 
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'^  Rather  than  a  semi-sequin  should  go  to 
GiorgioTie^  I  shall  even  take  the  painting  as 
a  gift." 

'^  Why  hold  this  enmity  against  Giorgione  ? 
It  is  curiotis  enough  that  I,  his  rival,  entertain 
none.  We  ran  a  course  of  competition  for 
public  favour,  and  I  have  succeeded  rather 
better,  in  the  end,  than  he  has.  But  for  the 
emulation  excited  by  such  rivalry,  prompting 
me  to  put  forth  the  utmost  powers  of  mind  and 
skill,  I  am  confident  that  I  should  not  have 
executed  anything  so  deserving  of  praise  as  I 
have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  produce." 

*'  Y<m  may  forgive  him,"  responded  Bar- 
berigo,  *'  but  /,  as  your  friend,  cannot.  The 
field  of  honorable  c9mpetition  was  open  to  him, 
to  you,  to  all  men — but  I  know  that,  while  you 
were  struggling  against  misfortune  and  n^lect, 
— which  is  in  itself  no  small  misfortune — ^he  did 
not  disdain  to  encourage  those  who  spoke  dis- 
paragingly of  your  merits.  The  pupil  who 
uttered  the  keenest  taunts  against  you,  was 
certain  of  being  his  favourite  for  the  day.^ 


it 
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*'  Perhaps  so,  but  what  matters  it  now,  seed- 
ing that  the  shafts  were  pointless,  and  inflicted 
no  hurt?" 

'^  That  was  not  the  fault  of  the  archers  and 
their  captain." 

"  But,"  observed  Titian,  "  my  very  obscu* 
lity,  at  the  time,  was  a  kind  of  protection. 
Even  had  these  slander-shafts  struck  me,  they 
could  not  have  much  injured  a  man  almost 
unknown." 

*'  I  will  not  grant  that— Slander  is  the 
shadow  of  Fame,  and  as  often  precedes  as 
follows  it.  The  slanders  which  were  innocuous 
when  levelled  at  a  man  struggling  between  ob- 
scurity and  neglect,  may  be  remembered  and 
revived,  with  more  deadly  effect,  when  he  has 
achieved  distinction.  I  get  angry  when  I 
think  how  much  Giorgione  might  have  injured 
you,  and  what  forbearance  you  exercise  towards 
him.  It  is  wonderful,  considering  what  jea- 
lousy exists  among  Artists,  how  firee  from  it 
you  are." 

*^  Trust  not  to  the  present,''  said  Titian,  with 

VOL.   III.  I 
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a  smile,    ^'  perhaps    I    may    only    want    an 
object.'* 

"  No/'  answered  Barberigo,  "  I  believe  you 
are  free  from  it — as  yet,  at  least.  In  Rome, 
only  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  saw  this  feeling  in  foil 
operation  between  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael 
Sanzio.  You  must  know  that  Raphael,  al- 
though much  younger  than  yourself,  has  many 
pupils,  who  assist  him  in  his  paintings,  at  the 
Vatican,  for  Pope  Julius.  Some  of  these  are 
younger  than  himself— a  few  have  reached  years 
more  mature.  From  his  courteous  manners 
and  obliging  disposition,  few  men  have  had 
more  success  than  Raphael  in  winning  the 
affection  of  those  who  are,  in  any  manner,  con- 
nected with  him.  His  pupils,  therefore,  view 
him  with  feelings  of  esteem  and  pride,  and  it 
is  a  pleasing  sight  to  behold  him,  surrounded 
by  them,  walking  through  the  Eternal  City, 
and  pausing,  now  and  then,  to  expatiate  upon 
the  picturesque  effects  which  are  exhibited  by 
the  yet  splendid  ruins  of  its  ancient  and  mag- 
nificent architecture.    Sometimes  this  retinue 
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is  swelled  by  the  attendance  of  other  friends^ 
who— even  as  I  have  often  done — take  plea- 
sure in  listening  to  the  eloquence  into  which, 
on  such  occasions,  he  warms,  as  he  speaks  of 
the  glory  of  old  Rome.  Nothing  can  more 
completely  contrast  with  the  crowd  of  pupils 
and  fnends  thus  accompanying  Raphael,  than 
the  solitary  and  gloomy  manner  in  which 
Michael  Angelo  passes  through  the  streets. 
The  first,  brilliantly  dressed  like  a  Noble,  draws 
attention  even  more  by  his  great  personal 
beauty  than  his  rich  attire ;  the  other,  in  the 
plainest  garb,  with  his  cap  drawn  oyer  his  face, 
as  if  to  conceal  the  harsh  expression  and  rugged 
character  of  its  features.  Yet,  Raphael  who  is 
robed  in  velvets  and  furs,  and  glitters  with 
jewels,  is  the  son  of  an  indifferent  artist,  of 
Urbino,  while  Michael  Angelo,  attired  more 
like  an  artisan  than  a  cavalier,  is  of  the  blood  of 
one  of  the  old  and  noble  houses  of  Florence/' 

^^I  had  heard  that  he  was  singular  in  his 
manner,  and  unsociable  in  his  habits.^' 

^^  Uncivil^  and  you  will  be  nearer  the  mark. 

I  2 
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Not  long  ago,  as  I  was  tdling  yon,  Raphael 
and  Michael  Angdo  accidentally  met  in  one  of 
the  streets  of  Rome.  I  happened  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  moment,  and  paused,  with  others, 
to  watch  their  mutual  greeting.  Raphael,  in 
all  the  pride  of  youth  and  beauty,  advanced 
from  among  the  drde  of  friends  and  pupils 
which  surrounded  him,  and  gracefully  took  off 
his  plumed  cap  as  Michael  Angelo  came  near, 
without  any  companion.  Subdued  by  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  action,  and  considering  it,  as  it  was 
meant,  as  a  public  tribute  of  respect  from  the 
more  youthful  to  the  more  mature  artist, 
Michael  Angelo  acknowledged  it  by  extending 
his  hand,  which  Raphael  coldly  touched;  in- 
deed, it  seemed  to  me  as  if  he  had  expected  no 
acknowledgement  of  his  salute  or  an  uncivil 
one.  They  were  passing  on,  amid  a  murmur 
of  applause-*-^or  the  Romans  are  readily 
touched  by  such  circumstances  as  these — when 
one  of  Raphael's  friends,  not  meaning  wrong, 
and  glad  that  they  had  thus  exchanged  courte- 
sies, said  aloud,  that  he  rejoiced  they  had  not 
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passed  each  other  Tnthout  this  mutual  recog- 
nition. ^  How  could  I  fail  to  recognise  Raphael 
Sanzio/  answered  Michael  Angelo,  'when  I 
knew  that  he  walked  the  streets  like  a  Provost, 
with  all  his  seigeants  around  him.*  *  And 
how/  exclaimed  Raphael^  while  the  hot  blood 
flushed  his  cheek,  and  his  dark  blue  eye  flashed 
with  strong  and  sudden  excitement,  *  how  could 
I  fail  to  distinguish  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti, 
when  he  marches  through  the  streets,  gloomy 
and  alone,  like  an  Executioner  !' " 

''Not  the  language  of  compliment,  I  con- 
fess. Tet  I  can  with  difficulty  conceive  how 
such  a  spirit  of  enmity  could  have  arisen  be- 
tween such  men,  or,  having  arisen,  should  have 
been  allowed  to  continue." 

"I  would  scarcely  call  it  enmity/'  replied 
Barberigo,  "  for  it  is  likely  that  were  real  mis- 
fortune to  assail  one,  the  sympathy  of  the  other 
would  be  awakened,  and  his  best  offices  ten- 
dered to  alleviate  the  sorrow  or  redress  the 
wrong.  Neither,  with  all  the  animosity  of 
spoken  words  which  I  have  just  mentioned. 
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would  dther  be  so  unjiut  as  to  depreciate  tbe 
genius  or  anderraliie  the  woiks  of  his  maL 
Thas,  Raphael  does  not  deny  that  the  leoent 
improTement  in  his  style  of  painting  in  fiesoo 
has  derived  modi  of  its  breadth  and  grandeur 
from  his  haying  obtained  a  view  of  Michael 
Angelo's  paintings  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  when 
Agostino  Ghigi,  who  had  employed  Raphael  to 
paint  the  four  Sibyls  in  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  della  Pace,  having  paid  five  hundred 
crowns  on  account,  asked  Michael  Angelo 
what  further  sum  he  ought  to  pay,  the  reply 
was^^'  No  money  can  pay  for  such  pro- 
ductions :  each  head  is  of  itself  fully  worth  a 
hundred  crowns.'  This  may  be  esteemed  noble 
conduct." 

<'It  is  honourable  conduct,''  said  Titian, 
**  which  is  somewhat  better.  But  you  speak 
of  both  Painters  as  if  you  knew  ihem." 

<'  Whoever  mixes  in  good  society  at  Rome 
cannot  fiiil  to  meet  Raphael  Sanao.  It  is  not 
so  easy  to  meet  with  Michael  Angelo,  for  when 
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he  paints,  he  would  not  allow  the  Pope  him- 
self to  be  present,  and  he  usually  shuns  society. 
I  have  been  with  him  in  his  studio,  however, 
at  night — at  which  time  he  prefers  to  work — 
and  I  have  seen  him,  with  a  lighted  taper  fixed 
in  his  cap,  using  the  chisel  with  such  inlpetu- 
osity,  that  one  might  almost  think  the  figure 
he  had  imagined  was  imprisoned  within  the 
marble,  and  that  he  was  boldly  labouring  to 
liberate  it  firom  its  hard  thraldom.  It  was  thus 
that,  while  only  eighteen,  he  procured  the 
large  block  of  Carrara  marble  which,  long  be- 
fore, Simone  da  Fiesola  had  vainly  attempted 
to  hew  into  the  image  of  a  giant,  and  struck 
from  it  that  statue  of  David,  which  ncW  is  the 
pride  of  his  native  Florence.  While  another 
man  would  have  been  thinking  how  this 
should  be  done,  Michael  Angelo  had  done  it ! 
Fancy  such  a  man  making  a  statue  of  snow,  at 
the  request  of  Pietro  de  Mediois  P' 

'*  It  reminds  one  of  an  elephant's  picking  up 
a  lupine-bean,  with  that  trunk  which  can  up- 
root the  mighty  monarch  of  the  forest.    Per- 
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haps,  after  all,  he  may  have  intended  not  only 
to  oblige  his  patron,  but  to  shew  the  many  that 
grandeur  of  effect  may  be  produced  from  even 
the  meanest  materials."* 

^  It  was  a  great  triumph  for  Michael  Angelo 
so  to  have  produced  his  David^-for  Leonardo  da 
Yind  had  declared  that  the  block  could  not  be 
adapted  to  that  purpose  without  the  addition, 
which  would  be  apparent,  of  scTeral  pieces. 
The  great  artist,  at  mature  age  and  in  the  ful- 
ness of  fame,  declined  what  the  aspiring  youth 
had  little  difficulty  in  executing.'' 

<<  I  should  thinV'  said  Titian,  ^'  that  that 
very  maturity  of  years  might  have  induced  da 
Vinci  not  to  risk  his  renown  upon  a  difficult 
experiment,  while  the  very  ambition  of  Midiael 
Angelo's  youth  would  urge  Mm  to  the  attempt 


*  In  Uter  timet  we  hare  had  an  example  of  thia.  It  ia 
aaid  that  the  Signore  Paliero'a  patronage  of  Caoora  arae 
from  that  great  aculptor,  when  a  child,  hariog  modelled  a 
Hon*  out  of  butter,  as  an  ornament  for  the  desaert  of  that 
Noble.  The  beauty  of  the  ornament  led  to  inqniriea  aa  to 
its  maker,  and  the  patronage  which  followed  procured  him 
education,  aa  well  as  instruction  in  the  art  of  aculptnre. 
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When  we  are  young,  we  have  no  such  word  as 
inipo$8ibk  in  our  heart's  language.  As  we  grow 
older,  we  learn  that  the  aspiration  and  the 
ability  are  very  widely  different ;  in  youth,  they 
appear  one  and  the  same." 

^^  What  a  quiet  internal  laugh  must  Michael 
Angelo  have  had  when  Pietro  Soderini,  the 
Gonfalonier  of  Florence,  objected  that  the  nose 
of  the  colossal  David  was  too  large.  The  Sculp- 
tor affected  to  be  struck  with  the  force  of  the 
criticbm— ascended  to  the  head  of  the  figure, 
with  some  marble  dust  concealed  in  his  hand — 
pretended  to  strike  the  criticised  feature  with 
the  chisel,  dropping,  at  the  same  time,  some 
of  the  dust  into  the  Gonfalonier's  uplifted  eyes 
— and  received  for  reply>  while  the  poor  man 
was  half  blinded  by  the  trick,  an  assurance  that 
the  last  touch  had  made  the  face  perfec- 
tion P' 

^*  He  appears  to  have  had  great  pleasure  in 
playing  such  tricks  upon  his  patrons.  What 
could  have  been  more  severe  than  the  lesson  he 
read  the  Cardinal  San  Giorgio?      He  bculp« 

I  3 
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tured  a  Cupid  sleeping — broke  oflF  one  of  the 
arms— -atained  the  marble  so  as  to  give  it  tke 
appearance  of  age — buried  it  in  a  place  where 
workmen  were  excavating  for  remains  of  art — 
allowed  the  Cardinal,  not  only  to  believe  it 
to  be  a  true  specimen  of  antiquity^but  to  point 
out  to  his  friends  in  what  respects  the  eaecu- 
tion  left  all  modem  art  at  a  distance*— and  then, 
when  his  Elxoellency  had  compbtely  eoanmtted 
himself,  produced  the  missing  arm,  and  adjust* 
ed  it  to  the  fracture,  declaring  that  his  object 
was  to  expose  the  shallow  pretensiona  of  would 
be  critics!'' 

'^  Aye,"  said  Barberigo,  '*  that  is  exactly  like 
Michael  Angelo.  He  has  never  known  the  art 
of  subduing  his  oonadous  sense  of  his  own 
great  superiority  over  other  men*  Would  that 
you  knew  him  personally — methinks  he  would 
delight  you,  with  all  his  faults.  Tou  might 
love  Raphael  better,  but  you  must  admire 
Michael  Angelo." 

Between  these  great  rivals  there  were  so 
many  points  of  personal  and  professional  an- 


tagonism,  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  pause, 
for  a  moment,  over  them.  At  that  time,  Ra^ 
phael  was  only  six-and-twenty,  and  appeared 
even  more  youthful.  Michael  Angelo,  then  aged 
thirty-five,  appeared  as  if  half  a  century  had 
roughly  passed  over  him.  Ri^hael  possessed 
great  advantages  of  person :  rather  small  in 
stature,  but  with  an  air  of  much  dignity; 
elegant  and  expensive  in  the  fitshion  and  ma- 
terial of  his  attire ;  of  a  dear  and  fresh  com- 
plexion, with  well*cut  features,  dark  blue  eyes, 
and  a  profusion  of  beautifol  brown  hair,  falling 
in  rich  curls  on  his  shoulders.  Michael  Angelo, 
tall  and  spare;  with  a  swarthy  countenance, 
piercing  dark  eyes,  and  black  hair,  cut  close  to 
his  head ;  his  aspect,  proud  and  haughty,  even 
to  gloominess.  Raphael,  the  son  of  an  artist, 
yet  with  the  easy  and  graceful  manners  of  a 
courtly  cavalier.  Michael  Angelo,  of  a  noble 
family,  and  singularly  austere,  and  even  for-*- 
bidding  in  his  address.  On  the  almost  fe- 
minine beauty  of  one,  the  sex  delighted  to 
glance  admiringly,  while  the  rugged  and  dis-* 
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figured  face  of  the  other,*  repelled  rather  than 
attracted. 

Perhaps  this  advantage  in  appearance  may 
have  influenced  the  rivals  in  their  respective 
bearing  towards  Woman.  Raphael  waa  a  de- 
cided voluptuary,  flying  from  flower  to  flower, 
and  careless  of  the  station  of  her  whom,  for  the 
time,  he  admired,  provided  that  she  possessed 
the  attractive  requisite  of  beauty.  Michael 
Angelo,  influenced  by  the  example  and  pre* 
cepts  of  Leonardo  da  Vind,  whom  he  knew 
well,  realifed  in  his  own  person  the  continence 
of  the  cowled  inmates  of  a  monastery,  nor  al- 
lowed Passion,  even  at  its  highest  floods  to  go 


*  Torrigiano,  •  fellow-papil  of  Michael  Angelo*B,  angry 
at  his  superiority  in  modelling,  struck  him  such  a  riokot 
blow  on  the  face  with  a  chisel,  that  the  scar  remained,  and 
disfigured  him  through  life.  This  has  been  anppoaed  to  hate 
caused  much  of  Michael  Angelo's  gloomy  manner  and  serere 
temper.  Torrigiano  eventually  went  to  Spain,  where,  in 
1522 .  having  angrily  broken  a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  for  which 
the  Noble  who  ordered  it  refused  to  pay  the  large  sum  d^ 
manded,  he  was  committed  to  prison  by  the  Inquisition,  sen- 
tenced to  death  for  the  sacrilege,  and  only  escaped  the  flames, 
by  dying  in  durance  before  they  could  execute  the  seoteaee. 
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beyond  the  frontiers  of  Flatonism.  Raphael, 
who  ^'  died  in  the  embrace  of  beauty/'  was  per- 
petually occupied  in  some  amour  or  other  ; 
while  Michael  Angelo  is  known  to  have  cared, 
and  that  with  a  feeling  not  much  warmer  than 
admiration  and  friendship,  but  for  two  women 
— Clarice  Strozsi,  the  gifted  daughter  of  Pietro 
de'  Medici,  and  Vittoria  Colonna,  the  well- 
known  poetess,  remarkable  alike  for  her  beauty 
and  her  misfortunes.  For  these  he  wooed  the 
muse  of  Poetry— for  these  he  permitted  his 
heart  to  overflow  into  the  expressive  and  touch- 
ing verses,  imbued  with  more  of  pathos  than 
passion,  which  yet  remain  to  show  what  hidden 
tides  of  tenderness  and  gentieness  flowed 
through  the  mind  of  him  whose  works  and 
whose  manners  alike  indicated  dignity  and 
seventy. 

Much  about  the  same  time,  they  appeared  in 
Rome,  employed  by  that  liberal  patron  of  the 
Arts,  Julius  II.  Early  in  1508,  Raphael  ar- 
rived in  Rome,  invited  in  the  Pope's  name,  by 
his  uncle,  Bramante,  the  architect  who,  a  very 
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short  time  before,  had  oommenced  baUding 
St.  Peter's.  The  embellishment  of  the  Vatican 
was  confided  to  him,  and  worthily  did  he  ful* 
fil  the  daty.  Michael  Angelo's  visit  to  Rome 
was  as  a  Sculptor,  and  there  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  Pope  Julius  to  make  his  monument 
which,  if  executed  according  as  the  Artist  had 
designed  it,  would  have  left  every  ancient  and 
imperial  sepulchre  far  behind.  When  he  had 
completed  part  of  this  great  work,  he  took  of- 
fence at  some  real  or  imagined  want  of  cour* 
tesy  on  the  part  of  the  Pontiff— retired  to 
Florence — ^returned  at  the  Pope's  most  urgent 
request — ^and  then,  at  the  suggestion  of  Bn- 
mante,  was  requested  to  suspend  the  execution 
of  the  monument  and  paint  the  ceiling  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel.  It  has  been  said  that  this 
suggestion  was  thrown  out,  either  that  the 
monies  which  the  Pope  was  expending  upon 
Sculpture  might  be  applied  to  Architecture ;  or 
that  Michael  Angelo,  impatient  of  restraint, 
might  decline  to  abandon  Sculpture  for  Paint- 
ing,  of  which,  at  that  time,  he  tiiought  lightiy ; 
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or  that,  accepting  the  commission,  he  should 
expose  his  inferiority  to  Raphael,  (Bramante's 
nephew),  who  was  well  acquainted  with,  and 
very  successful  in  that  description  of  painting. 
Any  or  all  of  these  causes  may  have  existed — 
but  never  was  evil  intention  more  completely 
baffled.    Michael  Angelo  repeatedly  declared 
that  Raphael  could  do  the  paintings  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel  much  better  than  any  one  else, 
but  Pope  Julius,  who  was  as  positive  as  the 
Sculptor,  insisted  on  his  compliance.     Michael 
Angelo  was  completely  ignonmt  of  painting  in 
fresco,  at  the  time,  but  applied  himself  to  it, 
and  speedily  succeeded*    Ere  half  the  ceiling 
had  been  painted,  the  Pope  and  others  saw  it 
— among  these  was  Raphael,  who  then  first 
perceived  that  in  Painting,  as  in  Sculpture, 
Michael  Angelo  was  unequalled.    He  changed 
his  own  style,  adopting  the  severe  dignity  of 
his  rival's.    In  twenty  montiis  from  the  time 
he  commenced,  Michael  Angelo,  with  his  own 
hand,  had  painted  the  Last  Judgment  upon  the 
Compartments  of  the  immense  ceiling  of  the 
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Sistine  Chapel.  The  great  merit  of  these 
paintings  do  not  suffer  from  the  probability 
that  the  subject^  its  details  and  their  treatment^ 
were  suggested  by  the  Trittmph  of  Death,  in 
the  Campo  Santo,  at  Pisa,  by  Andrea  Orcagna, 
who — ^sculptor,  painter>  architect  and  poet — 
had  8hone>  the  Angelo  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. Neither  does  it  detract  from  Michael 
Angelo's  worth,  that  when,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  he  boasted  that  he  had  a  design  to  raise 
a  dome  as  big  as  a  church  on  the  summit  of 
St.  Peter's — ^which  he  eventually  did — ^he  must 
have  had  in  mind  the  mighty  cupola  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Fiore,  which  Brunelleschi  had  erected, 
a  century  before.  He  who  pretends  not  to 
avail  himself  of  excellencies  which  other  men 
have  produced,  may  as  well  disdain  the  use 
of  language,  because  others  have  used  that 
also. 

The  pencil  was  as  powerful  in  the  hand  of 
Michael  Angelo,  as  the  chisel — and  yet^  in  con- 
sequence of  a  weakness  in  the  right  hand,  from 
early  and  constant  labour  as  a  Sculptor,  he  em- 
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ployed  his  other  hand  (as  did  Hans  Holbein) 
when  he  painted.  He  said  that  sculpture  was 
as  superior  to  painting,  as  the  sun  was  to  the 
moon,  and  that  fresco  was  the  only  sort  of 
painting  worth  speaking  of  —  oil  paintings, 
which  he  rarely  practiced,  being  art  of  women 
and  idlers !  There  is  the  Epic  in  Art  as  well  as 
in  Poetry,  and  Michael  Angelo's  Last  Judgment 
and  his  Moses  show  what,  in  that  highest  de- 
partment, he  could  execute.  Grandeur  and 
sublimity  pervaded  all  that  he  did,  and  in  the 
Three  Sister  Arts  he  was,  and  is,  without  an 
equal.  His  imagination  was  sometimes  ca(pri- 
dous,  but  his  execution  always  vigorous.  He 
went  back  to  Nature  for  his  models.  Hi 
colouring  was  not  equal  to  his  drawing,  and 
perhaps  his  consciousness  of  his  skill  in  this 
branch  may  have  often  betrayed  him  to  ex- 
aggeration. 

Raphael,  who  delighted  in  the  exhibition  of 
that  graceful  ideal  which  touches  rather  than 
overpowers  the  feelings,  scarcely  had  a  superior 
in  expression  or  composition.    Avoiding  all 
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excess  of  action,  he  has  combined  simplicity 
with  grace.  Michael  Angelo  sought  to  express 
grandeifr  of  form,  attitude  and  action. 
Raphael  added  the  simplicity  of  el^ance,  which 
may  not  strike  the  spectator  at  onoe,  but  gra- 
dually asserts  its  omnipotence  over  the  mind. 
The  pervading  sentiment  of  all  he  did  was 
grace,  and  a  grave  simplicity  which  was  some- 
times akin  to  the  sublime. 

Titian  combined  many  of  the  merits  of  the 
two  great  rivals.  In  the  expression  of  the  in- 
dividual  character,  he  never  was  surpassed. 
His  portraits  look  at  you  from  the  canvass,  and 
you  feel  that  not  only  the  lineaments  of  the 
fitoe,  but  the  expression  of  the  mind,  as  shown 
by  the  features^  are  given  with  truth  and  force. 
Deficient  in  design,  he  was  tmsuipaased  in 
colouring,'  his  are  *'hues  which  are  words." 
No  man  studied  Nature  more  constuitly — ^few 
with  equal  success.  He  had  neither  the  solemn 
grandeur  of  Michael  Angelo-^the  Dante  (rf 
the  Arts — nor  the  sentiment  and  simi^icity  of 
Raphael,  but  he  excelled  both  in  colouring  and 
powerful  individuality. 
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The  difference  between  the  respective  styles 
of  Titian,  Raphael,  and  Michael  Angelo,  can 
readily  be  accounted  for  by  the  difference  in 
their  temperaments  and  character.  In  the 
Rne  Arts,  as  in  Letters,  the  character  of  the 
man  stamps  itself  upon  what  he  executes.  To 
the  severity  of  his  mind  was  owing  the  dignity 
and  sublimity  of  Michael  Angelo's  sculptures 
and  paintings.  Raphael  did  but  transfuse  into 
his  works  the  grace  and  the  beauty  which  per- 
vaded his  soul.  Titian,  a  keen  observer  of  men 
and  manners,  involuntarily  breathed  the  re* 
suits  of  his  observation  into  every  portrait  he 
executed  —  tihe  luxuriance  of  his  tastes  being 
evidenced  in  his  other  compositions.  The  pre- 
dominant turn  of  the  mind  is  exhibited  in 
what  a  man  does,  rather  than  what  he  says :  if 
we  study  his  works  attentively,  we  read  him- 
self* 

The  great  Painters  contemporary  with  Titian 
had  one  peculiar  qualification  for  success — they 
were  richly  endowed  with  the  accomplishments 
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of  the  time.  Leonardo  da  Vind,  Michael  An- 
gelOj  Raphael  d'Urbino,  Giorgione,  l^tian,  and 
all  the  best  artists  of  that  day  wete  not  only 
ezoeUent  scholars,  bat  rich  in  the  gentle  aits 
which  add  grace  to  life.  Poetry  they  all  hare 
written,  and  music  claimed  most  of  them  as  her 
followers. 

Mosic,  indeed,  appears  particulaily  adqited 
for  the  recreation  of  Painters.  Its  concords 
and  discords  may  be  compared  to  the  lights 
and  shades  of  Painting;  its  melody  and  ex- 
pression resemble  design  and  coloniing;  tone 
and  harmony  are  common  to  both ;  while  the 
softness  and  loudness  of  a  musical  composition 
find  parallels  in  the  distance  and  nearness  of  a 
painting. — But  we  must  abandon  such  hxKks, 

Nor  let  •  tile  gr6w  cold 
Which  ihonld  be  most  pathetically  told! 

When  the  Signori  Barberigo,  Contarini, 
Mbncenigo,  waited  upon  Titian,  according  to 
their  engagement  of  the  preceding  day,  he  told 
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them  that  he  believed  he  could  produce 
a  figure,  so  painted  that  it  should  show  every 
side  of  it,  without  the  trouble  of  going 
round  it,  as  is  done  to  view  a  statue.  Con- 
tarini  said,  that  if  he  could  do  this,  he  should 
admit,  at  once,  that  he  had  been  unjust  in 
claiming  for  Sculpture  a  supremacy  over 
Painting. 

Titian  then  showed  them  the  picture  of  a 
young  man  naked.  His  back  and  shoulders 
were  visible ;  at  his  feet  was  a  fountain  of  clear 
water,  in  whiqh  appeared,  by  reflection,  th^ 
fxx>nt  of  his  person ;  on  his  right  stood  a  mir- 
ror, in  which  was  seen  all  that  side ;  and  some 
polished  armour,  reflected,  in  profile,  all  his 
left  side. 

They  admitted  that  Titian's  pencil  had 
solved  the  mighty  difficulty,  and  congratulated 
him  on  his  ingenuity.  *^  Its  simplicity  chiefly 
recommends  it,"  said  Barberigo ;  '^  seeing  what 
our  Tiziano  has  thus  accomplished,  one  wonders 

« 

why  it  should  not  have  been  done  before." 
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<<No  doubV  replied  Titian,  ^th  a  smile, 
<'  every  thing  is  easy,  when  we  are  shown  how 
it  can  be  done — so  said  Columbus  to  the 
cavillers^  when  he  showed  them  how  to  make 
the  e?g  stand  on  the  table  !** 
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CHAPTER  X. 

FRANCB8C0  VBCELLI. — THE  SOUVENIR  D*AMOUR. 

Bears,  like  the  Tark,  no  brother  near  the  Throne. 

POPE. 

Mention  has  been  made,  already,  of  Fran- 
cesco Vecelli^  the  brother  of  the  hero  of  our  tale. 
He  was  a  year  older  than  Titian,  and  had  de- 
voted himself  to  the  profession  of  arms,  firom 
earliest  manhood.  Success  had  crowned  his  en- 
thusiasm, for  he  rose  to  a  command  in  the 
Venetian  army,  and  was  distinguished — ^parti- 
cularly on  account  of  his  gallantry  at  the  battle 
of  Taro — as  a  brave  and  fortunate  soldier. 

In  the  brief,  but  brilliant  campaign  of  D'Al- 
vaine,   which    took  place  very  shortly  after 
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Titian's  triamph  over  Giorgione,  at  the  Fon- 
daco  di  Tedeschi,  a  sudden  check  was  given 
to  the  military  career  of  Francesco  VecellL 
He  received  a  dangerous  wound^  which  com- 
pelled him  to  quit  the  service  and  return  to 
Cadore^  in  the  hope  that  quiet  and  his  native 
air  might  efiect  his  restoration  to  health.  These 
however,  were  not  all-sufficient,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered requisite  that  he  should  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  excellent  surgical  aid  which 
could  not  be  obtained  at  Cadore,  but  might  be 
procured  at  Venice. 

To  Venice,  therefore,  did  Francesco  Vecelli 
repair,  and,  in  Titian's  house,  had  the  attend* 
ance  of  the  celebrated  Andrea  Vesalius,  the 
best  anatomist  in  Italy,  at  that  time,  and 
Titian's  instructor  in  the  formation  of  the  hu- 
man frame.  In  a  few  months,  the  invalid  was 
completely  restored  to  health ;  the  only  ill- 
consequence  of  his  wound  being  a  perma- 
nent, though  slight,  lameness  which  incapa^u- 
tated  him  from  resuming  the  profession  of 
arms. 
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Under  such  circumstances^  Francesco  Ve- 
celli  had  to  determine  in  what  manner  he 
should  obtain  his  future  livelihood^  for  he  was 
fi^  too  independent  to  accept  Titian's  offer  of 
residing  constantly  with  him.  It  happened^ 
curiously  enough,  that  he  resolved  to  become 
a  Painter.  During  the  time  he  was  under  the 
care  of  Vesalius,  he  had  paid  particularattention 
to  the  process  of  painting,  as  practised  by  his 
eminent  brother ;  and — a  strong  inherent  taste 
for  the  Art  suddenly  breaking  out — ^had  even 
taken  pencil  in  hand,  and  produced  some  pic- 
tures, which  exhibited  so  much  of  promise, 
that  Titian  thought  it  worth  while  to  bestow  a 
few  necessary  instructions  upon  him,  attention 
to  which,  rapidly  effected  great  improvements 
in  his  execution. 

Accordingly,  when  his  health  was  quite  re- 
established, Francesco  VeceUi  became  a  Painter. 
Naturally  enough,  he  adopted  the  style  of 
Titian,  and  it  happened — ^whether  from  their 
eminent  merit,  or  the  singularity  of  the  pencil 
being  skilfully  used  by  the  hand,  which,  up 
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to  that  period,  bad  wielded  the  sword — ^that  a 
few  paintings  of  his  attracted  the  attention, 
and  won  the  praises  of  some  who  were  consi- 
dered connoisseurs.  At  once,  therefore,  and 
even  in  a  very  decided  manner,  did  success 
crown  the  efforts  of  Francesco  Vecelli's  pendl. 
Far  inferior,  no  doubt,  were  these  attempts  to 
the  paintings  which,  after  years  of  application, 
Titian  had  produced,  not  long  before,  without 
his  merit  being  acknowledged ;  but  there  is  a 
degree  of  good  fortune  attending  some,  which 
enables  them  to  go  forward,  as  with  a  bound, 
beyond  those  who,  with  at  least  equal  claims 
for  consideration,  have  been  painfully  making 
slow  advances  to  fame. 

Eminent  success,  however  well  deserved, 
frequentiy  annoys  and  irritates  not  only  many 
of  the  strivers  for  the  like  distinction,  bat  some 
who  have  nothing  in  common  with  thenu 
There  is  a  numerous  class  of  men  who  get  tired 
of  hearing  Aristides  called  ^^The  Just:'^  not 
that  they  have  any  claim,  or  can  put  forward 
any  pretensions  for  the  titie.    They  get  jealous. 
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simply  as  mediocrity  usually  does^  of  the  worth 
they  do  not  possess  and  the  distinction  they 
are  unable  to  achieve. 

Titian  had  not  become  distinguished  without 
unconsciously  exciting  the  envy,  the  dislike  of 
this  dass  of  cavillers.  No  man  could  bear  his 
honours  with  more  meekness,  as  none  had 
endured  neglect  with  more  submission^  but  it 
was  enough  for  some  persons  that  he  had  won 
such  honours,  therefore  he  was  considered  as 
one  whom  it  would  be  well  to  humble.  To 
use  a  homely  but  expressive  phrase,  they  re- 
solved "to  take  him  down  a  peg" — ^if  they 
could. 

They  selected  Francesco  Vecelli  as  their  in- 
strument for  this  purpose ;  thinking  that  the 
shaft  from  that  bow  would  probably  inflict  a 
deeper  wound  than  if  it  had  come  from  any 
otiier. 

With  this  intent,  they  beset  Francesco  Ve- 
celli with  honied  flatteries — ^assured  him  that 
he  already  had  thrown  into  the  shade  the  best 
performances  of  his  brother — ^hinted  that  no- 
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thing  but  the  fear  of  being  eclipsed  by  him  had 
made  Titian  insist  in  retaining  him  as  his 
guest— promised  him  the  utmost  fulness  of 
success,  if  he  would  establish  himself  as  a 
painter  in  opposition  to  Titian,  all^^g  that  it 
was  only  what  Titian  himself  had  done  towards 
Giorgione — ^and  finally  persuaded  him  to  leave 
Titian,  and  become  his  rival,  in  a  manner. 

Seduced  by  such  praises,  promises,  and  per- 
suasions, Francesco  YecelU  quitted  Titian,  and 
— ^his  very  name  carrying  a  degree  of  ^d&t 
with  it,  independent  of  his  merits  as  a  Pinter, 
which  really  were  considerable — it  happened 
that,  very  speedily,  one  brother  had  nearly  as 
much  employment  for*  his  pencil  as  the  other. 
Many  persons  who  could  not  procure  {Hctuies 
from  the  hand  of  Titian,  employed  the  pencil 
of  Francesco,  and  the  cUque  who  had  put  the 
latter  forward  even  proceeded  on  more  occa- 
sions than  one,  in  diverting  to  him  several 
lucrative  and  honourable  commissions  intended 
to  have  been  given  to  Titian. 

To  say  that  the  course  thus  pursued  by  Fran- 
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cesco  Vecelli  did  not  greatly  annoy  Titian, 
would  be  to  belie  the  principles  of  hmnan  na- 
ture. His  feelings,  however,  were  ^^more  of 
sorrow  than  of  anger ;"  the  Painter  might  be 
annoyed  at  this  new  and  unnatural  rivalry 
which  had  started  up,  but  the  Brother  was 
pained  at  the  wound  thus  inflicted  upon  the 
affections,  long  and  deeply  cherished,  for  this 
opponent  of  his  own  blood. 

In  this  way  did  matters  continue  for  some 
months.  All  intercourse  between  Titian  and 
his  brother  was  suspended.  The  relative  con- 
duct of  the  rivals  was  exceedingly  different : — 
Francesco  is  said  to  have  spoken  slightingly  of 
his  brother's  merit,  declaring  that  it  was  "  the 
trickery  of  colouring  which  made  his  paintings 
popular,"  while  Titian,  with  more  generous 
candour,  repeatedly  declared,  that  he  knew  no 
one  who  could  compete  with  him  so  well  as  his 
brother  Francesco. 

At  last  came  the  denouement.  Calculating 
upon  greater  emoluments  than  even  his  eminent 
success  could  obtain,  and  indulging  in  an  ex- 
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penditure  profuse  even  to  eztravaganoe,  Fran- 
cesco Vecelli  had  become  involved  in  debt,  to  a 
considerable  amount,  and,  in  the  hour  of  need, 
found  that  his  inends  and  flatterers,  instead  of 
aflFording  him  the  assistance  he  expected  and 
desired,  loudly  blamed  the  improvidence  by 
which  none  had  profited  so  greatly  as  them- 
selves* His  involvements  increased,  and,  at 
length,  the  officers  of  the  law  took  possession 
not  only  of  his  house  and  property,  but  of  his 
person.  At  this  crisis,  just  as  he  was  on  the 
point  of  being  transferred,  a  ruined  man,  to 
the  debtors'  prison,  an  unknown  fnend  satisfied 
all  demands  upon  him,  and  even  advanced  a 
liberal  sum  to  enable  him  to  continue  in  the 
manner  of  living  he  had  latterly  been  accus- 
tomed to. 

Francesco  Vecelli  was  not  satisfied  until  he 
ascertained  to  whose  kindness  he  was  thus 
eminently  obliged.  He  discovered,  with  some 
difficulty,  that  his  brother,  Titian,  had  per- 
formed this  timely  and  liberal  act.  Conscious 
bow  little  he  merited  such  kindness,  he  deter- 
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mined  to  repay  it,  as  he  best  could,  and 
straightway  called  upon  Titian,  with  the  idea 
of  abandoning  the  Art  altogether,  rather  than 
appear  in  opposition,  for  a  moment  longer  to 
a  brother  who  had  acted  thus  nobly. 

He  firankly  gave  way  to  the  generous  im- 
pulses of  his  nature,  and,  warmly  thanking 
Titian  for  the  kind  deed  that  had  made  him  so 
greatly  his  debtor,  assuring  him  that,  from  that 
day,  he  never  again  would  handle  the  pencil. 

'^  Not  so,  my  dear  Francesco,''  said  Titian. 
'^  Art  cannot  spare  such  a  follower  as  yourself. 
If  you  are  unwilling  to  pursue  the  particular 
department  which  I  practise,  there  is  ample 
room  for  the  exercise  of  your  skill  in  another. 
Tour  pencil,  I  think,  may  be  profitably  exer- 
cised— ^from  the  extreme  delicacy  of  its  touch — 
in  making  cabinet  paintings,  for  which,  just 
now,  a  laige  demand  has  sprung  up.  As  for 
the  service  I  have  been  able  to  render  you,  con- 
sider it  cancelled  at  the  moment  the  warm 
grasp  of  your  hand  assured  me  I  had  recovered 
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a  brother,  whose  alienation  greatly  pained  and 
grieved  me." 

From  that  time,  Francesco  VeceUi  exda- 
sively  devoted  himself  to  the  branch  of^be  Art 
to  which  his  brother  had  drawn  his  attention. 
There  remain  many  ebony  cabinets,  the  interior 
of  which  have  been  beautified  and  enriched  by 
the  pencil  of  Francesco  Vecelli.  Compositions 
with  figures  and  architectural  designs,  all  ex- 
ecuted in  what  nearly  approaches  the  miniature 
style  of  later  days,  were  what  he  thus  painted. 
His  landscapes,  portraits,  and  designs  in  firesoo 
have  generally  been  attributed,  firom  ihe  simi- 
larity of  style,  to  Titian  or  Oioi^one,  and  it  is 
by  his  cabinet  paintings  that  something  more 
than  mere  tradition  assures  us,  what  an  excel- 
lent artist  was  Francesco,  the  elder  brother  of 
Tiziano  VeceUi. 

After  pursuing  the  art  for  about  twenty 
years,  he  wholly  abandoned  it,  and  entered,  very 
successfully,  into  the  prosecution  of  commerce. 
He  reached  the  highest  station  in  his  native 
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provinoe,  died  at  an  advanced  age,  and  was 
honoured  with  9  public  funeral — the  gratitude 
of  Cadore  thus  paying  the  last  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  one  who,  in  life,  had  obtained  the 
affections  and  won  the  gratitude  of  a  people 
over  whom  he  worthily  presided. 

We  deemed  it  right  thus  to  record  an  episode 
in  Utian's  career,  which,  more  than  a  thousand 
laboured  eulogies,  sheds  light  upon  his  cha- 
racter. 

While,  in  this  instance  of  the  brothers,  it  has 
been  seen  that, 

Wbisperiog  tongues  can  poison  truth, 

another  circumstance  had  occurred  which  very 
greatly  excited  the  wonder  of  Titian.  He  re- 
ceived a  small  casket,  which,  when  opened,  he 
found  to  contain  a  portrait  of  himself — ^the 
execution  of  which,  it  is  true,  was  evidently  not 
from  the  hand  of  a  Master,  but  the  resemblance 
was  quite  unmistakable.  On  the  closest  ex- 
amination, he  had  reason  to  think  that  this  por- 
trait was  the  work  of  a  female.  This  he  judged 
not  only  from  a  certain  delicacy  in  the  colour- 
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ing,  and  a  slight  indecision  in  the  handlingi  hot 
because  he  detected  certain  words  traced 
npon  the  firame  of  the  miniature,  the  writing  of 
which,  was  evidently  from  the  hands  of  a 
Woman.  A  thousand  conjectares  did  he  forai 
as  to  the  source  from  whence  this  casket  came, 
and  he  setded  at  last  into  the  supposition — 
rather  a  hope  than  a  belief — that  it  was  a  fairy- 
fayour  from  the  hands  of  the  unknown,  the  ab- 
sent,  the  unfoigotten  Amicia.  Still  he  could  not 
comprehend  by  what  means  she  could  have  ob- 
tained a  likeness  of  himself. 

This  incident  would  have  prevented  his  quite 
forgetting  Amibia — if  there  indeed  were  any 
chance  that  such  an  act  of  oblivion  could  be 
passed.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  her  image  was 
too  deeply  imprinted  on  his  mind  to  be  forgot- 
ten, and  absence,  which  leads  to  the  foigetful- 
ness  of  other  things,  keeps  quick  the  memory, 
when  the  heart,  its  empire,  is  interested. 
Thus,  amid  his  pursuit  of  renown^ — amid  die 
boons  which  fortune  shed  upon  him — amid  the 
favour  of  the  great  and  the  Mendship  of  the 
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good — amid  the  delight  in  the  recovered  affec- 
tions of  the  brother  whom  he  so  dearly  loved — 
and,  above  all,  amid  the  temptations  which  the 
charms  of  the  fair  dames  of  Venice  naturally 
must  have  presented  to  one  capable  of  awaken- 
ing and  maintaining  the  liking  which  so  often  is 
the  substitute  for  love,  Titian  preserved  the 
gentle  recollection  of  Amida,  enshrined  within 
his  heart,  and  cherished — as  ^  the  bright  parti- 
cular star''  which  cheers  the  mariner  on  his 
lonely  watch,  as  the  ship  glides  through  tlie 
world  of  waters,  a  connecting  link  between  dis- 
tant countries  and  separated  minds ! 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


DISCLOSURES. 

Behold! 
The  limned  features  of  my  lady-loFe. 
How  beautiful !  how  bright !    The  dark  blue  eyes 
Beam  like  twin  stars  of  sapphire,  on  the  verge 
Of  a  white  cloud,  the  herald  of  Aurora ; 
—Fit  emblem  of  thy  forehead  :— and  the  rose 
Of  rirgin  blood  seems  flashing  in  thy  cheek. 
Almost  to  Nature's  starting ;— >and  the  lips. 
Like  a  cleft  ruby  gemmed  with  ocean-pearl. 
Seem  breathing  balm  t — the  sighing,  swelling  breast 
Heaves  like  the  sea  of  Love.    Adown  thy  neck 
The  clustering  tendrils  of  the  lovely  vine, 
In  wreathy  dalliance,  revel— softly  kissed, 
In  sportive  rapture,  by  the  winds  of  Heaven. 

ROBERT  HAMILTON. 

It  happened^  a  short   time  after — that  is 
about  two  years  after  Titian  had  first  seen 
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Amida— that  the  Palace  of  the  Curia,  or 
Court  of  Justice,  at  Vicenza,  which  had  been 
rebuilding,  was  completed.  The  magistrates, 
undetermined  whom  they  should  employ  to 
execute  the  fresco-painting  of  the  great  gallery 
in  that  structure,  consulted  with  Count  Petig- 
liano,  upon  whose  judgment  they  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  rely,  in  afEsurs  of  import- 
ance, and  which,  as  one  that  had  necessarily 
seen  much  of  Art  in  different  parts  of  Italy, 
they  considered  competent  to  guide  their 
taste  in  this.  He  informed  them,  of  what  his 
own  eyes  had  been  the  witnesses,  of  the  ex- 
traordinary merit  which  Tiziano  Yecelli  had 
displayed  in  the  Fondaca  di  Tedeschi,  at 
Venice — assured  them  that  no  Painter  could 
better  execute  their  behests — and  that  the 
Seigniory,  who  had  particularly  honoured  him, 
because  of  his  worth,  at  a  recent  occasion, 
would  highly  approve  of  his  enriching  by  his 
glorious  Art,  a  city  which  they  esteemed  as 
inferior  to  none,  beneath  their  sway,  on  Terra 
Firma. 
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These  representations  had  such  weight  with 
the  Vioentine  Magnates  that  they  despatched 
two  of  their  body  to  visit  Titian,  in  Venice. 
The  result  of  their  interview  with  him  was  a 
conviction,  that  by  none  other  should   their 
city  be  adorned.    They  invited  him,  therefore, 
to    paint  the  judgment  of  Solomon,  in  the 
great  gallery  of  their  new  Court  of  Justice, 
and  Titian  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  per- 
mission from  the  Seigniory  to  postpone  the 
completion  of  several  paintings  he  was  then 
executing  for  the  State.      He  promised,  ac- 
cordingly,   to    proceed    to    Yicenza    without 
delay. 

His  acceptance  of  their  invitation  gave  great 
gratification  to  the  people  of  Vicenza^-irom 
the  highest  noble  to  the  lowliest  artisan.  It 
caused  feelings  in  another  quarter — of  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  pleasure 
or  the  contrary  were  the  greater  mover.  When 
Count  Petigliano  informed  his  daughter  that 
Titian  had  been  applied  to  and  was  imme- 
diately to  arrive  at  Vicenza,  the  maiden  rose 
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from  the  seat  upon  which  she  had  been  re- 
clining, gently  kissed  his  forehead,  and  said^ 
''  I  am  happy,  my  father,  that  you  have  been 
the  means  of  bringing  that  great  Painter 
hither — happy,  for  the  sake  of  Venice,  which 
is  justly  proud  of  him — for  the  sake  of  our 
dear  Vicenza,  which  his  pencil  will  so  greatly 
enrich — ^and  for  the  sake  of  Art,  which  has  no 
worthier  follower."  And  then,  returning  to 
her  seat,  and  blushing  with  confusion  at  the 
earnestness  of  her  words,  she  relapsed  into 
thoughtful  silence,  while  the  Count,  wondering 
at  the  interest  she  had  exhibited,  knew  not 
how  to  account  for  it.  Suspicion  had  never 
entered  into  his  mind  that  his  daughter  knew 
any  thing  of  Titian,  except  by  rumour. 

The  Painter  arrived  at  Vicenza.  He  imme- 
diately commenced  his  imdertaking,  throwing 
his  utmost  skiU  into  the  design,  executing  it 
with  that  rapidity  which  is  essential  to  fresco- 
work,  and  blending,  with  an  unity  and  spirit 
which  even  he  had  never  surpassed,  force  of 
expression  with  truthful  briUiancy  of  colour- 
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ing  and  exquisite  softness  of  the  chiar'ascuro. 
He  soon  became  satisfied  that  this  would  be  a 
chff-^iBixfare  in  fresco-painting — and  so,  in  after 
years,  was  it  esteemed. 

At  the  hours  when  he  was  not  thus  occupied 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  l^tian  would 

have  availed  himself  of  the  Vicentine  hospi- 
taUty,  and  accepted  some  of  the  many  invita- 
tions which  the  Nobles  were  happy  to  give  to 
so  celebrated  a  stranger.  But  he  speedily  in- 
timated that  he  did  not  desire  to  enter  society, 
however  agreeable  or  elevated,  in  that  city, 
and  he  carried  this  disrelish  so  far  as  even  to 

• 

decline  the  visits  of  the  Magnates  while  he 
was  painting,  alleging  that  he  wished  his  work 
to  be  seen  only  when  complete,  as  the  effect 
would  be  diminished  by  the  stages  of  its  pro- 
gress being  observed.  The  only  exception  to 
this  general  rule  of  exclusion,  was  in  the  person 
of  Count  Petigliano — ^because  Titian  under- 
stood, that  to  his  recommendation  he  was  in- 
debted for  the  invitation  to  Vicenza. 
The  Count  expressed   himself  gratified  at 
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being  the  exception,  and  the  visits  he  paid 
Titiani  by  virtue  of  this  privilege,  soon  led  to 
an  intimacy  between  them.  The  bodily  ail- 
ments of  the  Count,  although  not  so  heavy  as 
to  confine  him  to  the  couch  of  sickness,  made 
serious  occupation  very  wearisome,  and  he  felt 
the  hours  glide  pleasantly  along,  while  watch- 
ing the  progress  of  the  painting.  He  held  dis- 
course with  Titian  upon  divers  subjects,  which, 
as  he  had  read  much,  had  been  a  prominent 
actor  in  many  important  affairs,  and  had  visited 
distant  countries,  interested,  without  interrupt- 
ing the  Painter. 

But  the  Coimt  was  much  surprised  at 
observing  that,  in  this  painting  of  the  Judg- 
ment of  Solomon,  a  prominent  place  in  the 
foreground  was  reserved,  on  which  only  the 
mere  outline  of  a  figure  was  traced.  On  re- 
ferring to  the  small  coloured  design  from  which 
the  larger  painting  was  drawn,  he  noticed  that 
there,  also,  the  figure  was  only  sketched  in,  in 
outline.  He  inquired  "  how  it  was  that  in 
such  a  central  part  of  the  composition,  while 
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every  other  portion  was  elaborately  executed, 
there  was  one  space  upon  which  no  figure  was 
yet  limned?** 

Titian  replied,  that  he  had  reserved  that 
space  for  a  female  figure,  upon  which  he 
purposed  to  expend  his  utmost  skill.  **  And, 
in  truth,'*  he  added,  with  a  sigh,  '^  eye  has 
never  seen,  nor  fiincy  formed,  a  being  more 
lovely  than  her,  whose  features  I  shall  there 
attempt  to  represent ; — dim  and  fidnt  must  the 
reflection  be,  for  never,  unless  I  could  fix  tiie 
perfection  of  grace  and  beauty  upon  a  mirror, 
can  I  hope  to  see  the  exact  representation  of 
that,  which,  with  the  best  skill  in  my  power, 
I  shall  here  attempt  to  shew." 

'^  Then,  you  mean  here  to  exhibit  the  em- 
bodiment of  your  imagination  of  Womanly 
beauty  P* 

<'  That,  I  did  not  say.  What  I  have  seen  I 
shall  paint.  Not  firom  Imagination,  but  Me- 
mory, shall  I  draw  that  perfection  of  loveli* 
ness.'* 

Further  inquiry  the  Count  did  not  think  it 
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right  to  makci  at  that  time,  so  here  the  conver- 
sation dropped. 

The  pressure  of  sudden  and  important  busi- 
ness suspended,  for  a  few  days.  Count  Peti- 
gliano's  visits  to  Titian.  When  he  again  en- 
tered the  Gallery,  he  saw  that  the  painting  was 
almost  finished.  All  was  beautiful — ^for  Genius 
had  informed  the  whole  with  Truth.  The 
exceeding  excellence  of  the  painting  might 
have  excited  the  admiration,  and  won  the 
eulogy  of  the  Count,  if  his  attention  were  not 
exclusively  and  wonderingly  attracted  by  the 
female  figure  which  Titian  had  supplied  during 
his  absence.  In  that  form  of  grace — in  those 
features  of  loveliness,  he  instantly  recognised 
the  perfect  resemblance  of  his  own  beloved 
daughter,  Amicia  di  Orsino  ! 

Titian  entered  while  the  Count,  like  one 
wonder-smitten,  was  gazing  upon  that  face. 
The  usual  courtesies  of  salutation  had  no 
sooner  been  exchanged,  than  the  Count  said, 
'*  I  see,  Signore  Tiziano,  that  you  have  indeed, 
fulfilled  your  intention,  and,  among  the  females 
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around  the  throne  of  King  Solomon,  depicted 
one  whose  beauty  eclipses  all  the  rest'' 

"  Yes,"  exclaimed  Titian,  "  it  is  beautiful — 
because  it  is  true*  Let  me  assure  your  Excel- 
lency that  so  far  from  flattering,  I  have  fallen 
far  short  of  the  loveliness  of  the  original." 

"  Then  it  is  a  portrait  ?*' 

**  It  is.  Here  is  the  sketch  from  which  I 
drew  it.''  And  the  Painter  produced,  finom 
among  a  number  of  other  studies,  that  small 
portrait  of  Amicia  which  he  had  executed,  as 
a  secret  labour  of  love,  upon  the  day  after  he 
had  first  seen  her. 

Convinced  that,  both  in  the  picture  and  the 
sketch,  he  saw  the  likeness  of  his  own  daughter, 
though  he  marvelled  much  how  Titian  could 
have  taken  it,  the  Count  thought  it  best  not, 
at  the  moment,  to  inform  him  of  it.  He  there- 
fore smiled,  and  said  that  it  was  a  face  so 
beautiful  that  Poet  as  weU  as  Painter,  might  be 
smitten  with  it.  ^^  May  I  inquire,''  he  added 
*'  what  £Edr  Venetian  dame  has  sate  to  you  for 
this?" 
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*'  Her  name  I  know  not — may  never  know. 

"  I  make  the  inquiry/'  said  the  Connt, 
'^  not  from  any  idle  cariosity,  but  because  I 
think  I  know  a  maiden  who  much  resembles 
diis  portrait/* 

"  If  you  do/'  replied  the  Pointer,  eagerly, 
''  I  shall  tell  your  Excellency  in  what  manner 
I  saw  the  fair  original  of  that  portrait.''  He 
then  informed  the  Count  how  two  ladies,  evi- 
dently of  rank,  had  visited  him — ^how,  con- 
cealing their  names  and  station,  they  had  bound 
him  not  to  inquire  into  either — how  he  had 
been  occupied  for  some  time  upon  the  portrait 
of  the  younger  and  more  beautiful — ^how,  in 
order  to  prolong  the  gratification  of  seeing  and 
conversing  with  her,  he  had  delayed  the  por- 
trait on  the  easel,  long  after  he  had  completed 
it — ^how  the  charms,  the  modesty,  and  the 
intellect  of  that  bright  lady  had  won  his  warm- 
est love — how  he  beUeved  himself  not  quite 
indifferent  to  her — how  he  had  been  suddenly 
called  from  Venice  on  the  very  day  when  he 
had  hoped  to  win  the  acknowledgment  that  she 
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returned  bis  love — ^how  he  had  never  seen 
her  since,  and  how,  very  recently,  he  had 
received  intimation  that,  wherever  she  was, 
she  had  not  forgotten  him. 

'^  Have  you  not  wondered,  Sir  Painter,  at 
tihe  boldness  of  two  ladies  in  visiting  one  whom 
they  had  not  known,  save  by  repute  ?'' 

^'  They  did.  Sir  Count,  from  ignorance  of 
the  world,  what  many  a  Venetian  dame  has 
done  for  the  gratification  of  worse  than  curio- 
sity. I  would  pledge  my  faith — ^my  life — upon 
the  purity  of  these  maidens.'' 

^^  Permit  me,''  said  the  Count, ''  to  see  die 
turquois  ring  which  one  of  these  ladies  gave 
you  on  the  day  you  first  saw  her  ?" 

Titian  produced  it,  and  the  Count  imme- 
diately recognised  it  as  a  gift  from  himself  to 
his  daughter  years  before. 

If  any  doubt — even  the  slightest— could  have 
lingered,  it  was  dispersed,  when  the  Count 
saw  the  gage  d^amouTy  which,  as  we  have 
already  related,  Titian  had  received,  a  few 
months  before,  at  Venice. 
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*^  I  think  that  I  know  the  lady— know  her 
to  be  pure  in  thought  and  act^  as  you  aver.  I 
suspect  that  the  passion  you  bear  her  is  re- 
turned. For  time,  place,  and  circumstances 
agree — besides,  here  1  behold  the  actual  image 
of  her  beauty,  and  I  know,  without  apparent 
cause,  her  health  and  spirits  have  declined  since 
she  quitted  Venice.  I  may  even  bring  the 
lady  here,  to-morrow,  if  you  will  allow  me— to 
view  the  painting,  and  you  can  then  judge 
whether  she  be  the  same.  You  would  learn 
who  she  is ;  as  she  has  not  absolved  you  from 
your  pledge  not  to  inquire,  methinks  the  know- 
ledge you  would  seek  may  best  be  obtained 
from  herself.'' 

"  But  one  question — is  she  yet  unwedded  ?'* 
*'  Yes,  Signore.  I  suspect,  as  I  have  said, 
that  you  are  not  indifferent  to  her.  But  I 
would  become  questioner,  in  turn,  and  say, 
what  if  this  maiden  be  of  lowly  birth,  of  humble 
station,  would  you  not  reject  her  then? 
Honour  and  wealth  are  now  rapidly  flowing  in 
upon  you,  and  may  eventually  elevate  you  to 
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the  rank  of  nobility — for  Venice  recognizes 
eminent  merit  as  the  qualification  for  enrol- 
ment in  her  Golden  Book.  Think,  then, 
whether  you  would  choose  your  mate  out  of 
the  lowly  station  that  I  name/' 

^'  It  is  the  perfect  Woman  that  I  love.   The 
distinctions  of  worldly  rank  are  as  feathers  in 
the  balance  when  weighed  against  the  strong 
affections  which  I  have  borne  and  bear.    Were 
the  maiden  highest  in  the  land,  I  could  not 
love  her  more  : — were  she  the  lowliest,  I  would 
not  love  her  less.     It  was  the  pure  heart,  and 
the  cultivated  mind,  and  the  radiant  beauty, 
that  won  me,  and  I  asked  not  then,  as  I  ask 
not    now,  whether    the  blood    that    courses 
through  her  veins  be  noble.    For  myself-^so 
little  do  I  value  the  honours  that  are  not  won 
by  desert,  that  if   my  name  ever  be  a  dis- 
tinguished one,  it  must  be  as  llziano  YeceUi, 
the  Painter  of  Venice,  and  not  as  a  descendant 
of  the  Counts  di  Vecelli,  of  Cadore.'^ 

^*  I  did  not  know,^'  said  Count  Petigliano, 
to  whom  noble  ancestry  certainly  was  a  re-» 
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commendation^    "  that    your  birth    was   no- 
ble ?*' 

Titian  explained  the  right  of  his  family  to 
the  rank  of  nobles  of  Venice,  one  of  their  an- 
cestors haying  had  his  name  inscribed  in  the 
lAiro  (TOrOy  as  a  Noble  of  the  War  of  Genoa. 

*'  This/'  said  the  Count,  '^  removes  an  impedi- 
ment which  the  lady's  family  might  have  raised 
to  her  alliance  with  a  Painter,  even  eminent  as 
you  are.  I  think,  however,  that,  if  her  affections 
be  as  deeply  involved  as  I  suspect  they  are,  that 
would  not  make  any  essential  difference.  And 
now,  Signore,  I  remember  that  you  told  me  of 
a  certain  letter  which  the  lady  received  from 
you— think  yru  that  she  could  recognize  your 
hand-writing  ?  We  shall  try.  They  speak  of 
you  as  a  poet— write  me  down  one  of  the 
strains,  which,  doubtless,  you  have  penned 
in  honour  of  the  lady's  charms.'^ 

The  sonnet  was  speedily  transcribed  and 
handed  to  the  Count,  who  perused  it  and 
declared  himself  fully  satisfied  with  it. 

"  This,"  said  he,  '*  pleases  me  well.     I  shall 

VOL.    III.  L 
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not  shew  it  to  the  lady  until  to-morrow,  bat 
recommend — as  they  tell  me  you  can  sing  as 
well  as  write  poetry  —that  a  certain  cavalier;, 
with  his  lute,  take  his  place  to-night  at  the 
third  hour  after  sunset,  under  the  central 
window  of  the  left  wing  of  my  palazzo.  Any 
light  and  cheerful  lay  may  ^ve  pleasure  to  a 
certain  dame.  For  the  present,  fiurewell,  I 
meet  you  here,  at  noon  to-morrow/* 

Returning  home,  the  Count  informed  his 
daughter  that,  on  the  following  morning,  he 
should  accompany  her  to  see  Titian's  paintings, 
before  they  were  exhibited  to  public  view.  She 
would  have  declined,  from  a  fear  of  meeting 
the  Painter — ^for,  knowing  well  how  proud  her 
father  was,  she  was  confident  that  he  would  be 
greatly  angered  if  he  knew  how  they  had  be- 
come acquainted.  But  the  Count  used  such 
kind  and  pressing  urgency  of  request,  that  she 
found  refusal  impossible.  At  the  same  time, 
he  spoke  so  long  and  warmly  in  praise  of 
Titian,  that  her  heart  beat  with  delight  to 
which  it  had  long  been  a  stranger.    Something 
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like  hope  was  raised,  she  knew  not  why,  as  he 
kissed  her  pale  cheek  and  whispered,  *'  Soft 
dreams  to  thee,  dearest  child,  and  refreshing 
slumbers — ^for  I  must  have  thee  look  well  and 
happy  to-morrow." 

Rochefoucault  has  said  with  mnch  point — 
'^  L'absenoe  diminue  les  mediocres  passions  et 
augmen teles  grandes ;  commele  vent  ^teint  les 
bougies,  et  illume  le  feu.''  To  Amicia,  as  well 
as  to  her  lover,  absence  had  proved  a  strength* 
ener  of  affection.  They  were  very  differently 
affected  on  the  eve  of  this  meeting.  Titian 
had  the  happy  promise  of  again  meeting  the 
lady  of  his  love,  and  almost  an  assurance  that 
his  passion  was  returned;  while  Amicia,  de- 
spite an  unconscious  hope  of  something  happy, 
was  anxious  as  to  the  manner  in  which  her 
father  would  receive  the  knowledge  of  her  pre- 
vious acquaintance  with  the  Painter.  Her 
strongest  safety,  she  thought,  lay  in  the 
chance  of  his  absence  when  they  visited  the 
Curia. 

At  the  third  hour  after  sunset,  THtian  took 
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his  place  beneath  the  window  which  the  Count 
had  mentioned^  and  duly  serenaded  her,  whom, 
from  what  he  had  heard,  he  beliered  to  be 
"  the  lady  of  his  love.*'  Most  of  the  strains 
which  he  sung  have  long  since  glided  out  of 
memory,  but  one  was  particularly  noted  by 
Amida  whom,  indeed,  it  had  attracted  to  listen, 
and  was  often  sung  by  her  in  after  years. 
Therefore,  we  are  enabled  to  present  a  version 
of  the  words,  which,  we  hope,  does  not  whoUy 
render  injustice  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
canzonet,  the  music  of  which  appeared  an  alter- 
nation of  light  and  melancholy  expression. 


THE  SERENADE. 

ove*s  A  young  rereller. 

Wiling  and  wandering. 
Marriage  a  sober  dame 

Pouting  and  pondering. 
One  we  make  welcome 

As  May'a  gentle  weather—* 
Hard  words  and  frowns  are  all 

We  gire  the  other ! 

One  rushes  on,  like 
A  flood  from  the  mountain, 
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The  other  is  calm, 

As  a  fathomleaa  foantain. 
Both  love  the  shadows 

Of  glad  hours  departed; 
One  teema  all  heart. 

Bat  the  other  u  hearted. 

Fervid  is  Lore,  as 

The  Sun  in  his  brightness ; 
Marriage  seems  cold 

As  the  Moon  in  her  whiteness. 
One  is  all  radiance — 

A  heart-beam  of  gladness : 
The  joys  of  the  other 

Are  chastened  by  sadness. 

Link  them  together ! 

Make  both  of  them  ours, 
Chained  with  soft  garlands 

Of  Amaranth  flowers ! 
Twine  wreathes  around  th^m, 

Wherever  they  more, 
'Till  Love  join  with  Marriage, 

And  Marriage  with  Love ! 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THB  DBNOUBMBNT. 

O,  to  be  cherished  for  oneself  alooe ! 
To  owe  the  lore  that  clesTes  to  us  to  nought 
Which  fortune's  summei^— winter^-gires  or  takes! 
To  know  that  while  we  wear  the  heart  and  mind. 
Feature  and  form,  high  Hearen  endowed  us  with. 
Let  the  storm  pelt  us,  or  fair  weather  warm. 
We  shaU  be  loved  ! 

SBBRIOAN  KNOWLBS. 

Fleetly  passed  the  hours  the  next  morn- 
ing. While  awaiting  the  Count's  entrance, 
Amicia's  thoughts  sadly  reverted  to  Titian — ^to 
the  happy  moments  she  had  passed  in  his  so- 
ciety— ^to  the  pleasant  conversation  that  had 
often  taken  place  between  them — ^to  the  mar- 
vellous skill  with  which  he  wielded  the  pencil-- 
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to  the  pathetic  stories  which  he  had  told  her — 
to  the  confession  which  he  had  ahnost  breathed 
— to  the  letter  which  she  had  received  from 
him — and,  above  all,  to  the  obstacles  which 
appeared  to  intervene  between  happiness  and 
herself.  Taking  up  her  lute,  which  had  been 
greatly  her  solace  of  late,  she  sung  the  follow- 
ing words  to  a  sweet  and  plaintive  air  :— 


OH,  WHEN  I  VAINLY  ASK  MY  PRIDE. 

Oh,  when  I  vaioly  ask  my  Pride, 

Id  struggle  with  my  Will, 
And  cast  all  ties  of  heart  aside 

That  bind  me  to  thee  still ; 
Some  long-lost  image  comes  again, 

To  cheat  me  into  tears— 
Like  echo  of  some  happy  strain, 

I  loved  in  other  years  ! 

And  why  should  Memory  thus  live  on, 

When  Hope  has  left  the  shrine. 
And  bring  back  once  glad  moments  gone 

When  joyful  thoughts  were  mine  ? 
This  foolish  heart,  howe*er  overcast, 

Clings  to  its  former  truth, 
And  lingers  o\r  the  buried  Past, 

With  all  the  glow  of  youth. 
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^*  Tis  a  strain  somewhat  of  the  saddest,  my 
fair  child/'  said  the  Count,  who  had  been  an 
unobserved  auditor.  ^^  Would  that  it  were 
more  mirthfal !  Thy  cheek  is  pale,  Amicia— 
would  that  we  could  renew  its  bloom.  Thou 
art  grown  Woman  now — would  that  we  could 
wed  thee.  The  nobles  of  Yicenza  complain, 
lady-bird,  of  thy  coldness.  Thou  art  too  much 
alone — ^with  lute,  books  and  penciL  Better 
than  song,  or  tale,  or  painting  would  be  compa- 
nionship with  one  who  loves  thee.  We  must 
get  thee  a  mate,  my  child.  Pass  a  brief  time, 
and  these  white  hairs  will  be  sunk  low ;  who, 
when  I  am  gone,  can  love  and  cherish  thee 
like  a  husband  ? — ^No  !  trust  me  that  I  shall 
see  thee  wedded  ere  I  die." 

''Speak  not  of  death,  my  fiither.  Many 
years  of  life  are  yet  in  store — ** 

'^  For  thee,  love,  but  not  for  me. — ^But  we 
shall  talk  of  this  no  more.  I  would  hear  thy 
sweet  voice  again,  but  not  in  any  saddening 
strain.  There  was  an  old  song  which  thou 
wert  used  to  sing  at  Venice — " 
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^'Isit,  Leonor,  my  &ther?  But  the  words 
would  better  come  from  the  lips  of  a  cava- 
lier/' 

^  That  is  the  song.*' 

She  then  complied  with  his  request  and  sang 
as  follows : 


As  the  Tiolet  lovetb  the  welcome  shade, 

As  the  mariner  loveth  the  sea — 
As  the  peasant-boy  loveth  his  native  glade 

Where  his  bounding  step  is  free — 
As  the  nightingale  loveth  the  lonely  flower, 

Which  blooms  by  the  rippling  rill~ 
As  the  maiden  loveth  the  moonlight  hour 

When  music  hails  her  still ; 
So  is  my  spirit*8  love  for  thine. 

As  it  never  would  part  more, 
And  deems  that  thou  art  half-divine, 

Leonor!  Leonor!  Leonor! 


But  the  mariner  finds  an  ocean  grave, 

And  the  violet  blooms  to  die — 
And  the  peasant  sinks  into  the  slave 

Beneath  a  tyrant's  eye— 
And  withers  the  rose  by  the  rippling  stream — 

And  the  bird's  sweet  strain  grows  dull— 
And  a  cloud  flits  over  the  moon's  pale  beam 

For  the  loss  of  the  Beautiful. 

l3 
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And  so,  fair  spirit,  thoughts  of  thee 

In  care  and  grief  flow  o'er. 
When  lingers  the  bright,  the  glad,  the  free, 

Leonor!  Leonor!  Leonor! 


''Ah,  my  Amicia,  thy  voice  ever  charms 
me^  whether  in  singing,  or  speaking,  or  read- 
ing. For  thy  song,  let  me  give  thee  one. 
Thou  well  mayst  smile,  bat  'tis  one  that  thoa 
may'st  read.  My  old  eyes  grow  dim,  and  the 
writing  is  so  small  that  it  tires  them.  See, 
Amicia,  whether  thou  canst  read  these 
lines.*' 

She  took  the  scroll— she  recognised  Titian's 
writing — she  felt  her  father's  eye  upon  her, 
and  therefore,  conquering  her  emotion,  by  a 
strong  effort,  compelled  herself  to  read  the  lay 
aloud,  even  as  he  desired. 

"  Something  too  florid — but  fervid.  I  war- 
rant it,  Amicia,  that  the  lady  of  whom  the 
Painter  writ,  would  be  glad  to  read  that  sonnet 
— aye,  would  think  it  beautiful  as  if  Petrarca 
had  writ  it !     That  writing — ^hast  ever  seen  it 
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before  ? — ^tbat  writing  is  Titian's.  Those  lines 
he  has  addressed  to  the  portrait  of  bis  mis- 
tress; that  portrait  thou  shalt  see  presently. 
Come  now-— I  think  thou  hast  a  love  of  Art . 
Titian  I  know  weU — worthier  lives  not  in  Italy. 
With  his  pencil,  his  pen^  his  lute,  he  can  do 
wonders.  He  can  paint  the  portrait  of  his 
mistress — he  can  write  poetry  about  her — and 
he  can  sing  it  too.  'Tis  pity,  my  Amicia,  that 
he  knows  not  thee,  else  we  shoidd  hear  him, 
in  the  stilly  night,  pouring  his  soul  into  a  sere- 
nade beneath  thy  window.  Come — we  shall 
be  late,  else.'* 

Accordingly,  the  Count  and  his  daughter 
went  to  the  Palace  of  the  Curia.  None  but 
themselves  entered  the  gallery.  It  was  a  great 
relief  to  Amicia's  mind  to  have  the  Painter  ab^ 
sent.  When  she  gazed  upon  that  picture  on 
the  wall,  her  frame  shook  with  emotion  as  she 
there  perceived  the  resemblance  of  herself.  It 
was  a  sad,  sweet  pleasure  thus  to  learn  how 
she  had  been  remembered.      As  she  looked 
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upon  the  picture,  silently,  she  marvelled  whe- 
ther her  father  could  have  observed  the  strong 
resemblance  between  the  face  of  the  principal 
figure  and  her  own.  She  dared  not  turn  her 
eyes  upon  her  father^  from  fear  that  he  should 
observe  the  likeness.  He,  who  had  been 
steadfastly  regarding  her,  was  now  assured,  by 
the  emotion  she  betrayed,  that  she  loved  the 
Painter.  Of  the  fact  of  her  being  the  person 
whom  Titian  had  met,  he  doubted  not,  from 
the  moment  he  saw  her  likeness  and  heard  his 
story. 

He  turned  to  her  and  asked,  ''  Know  you 
this  Titian,  that  he  here  has  drawn  what  might 
be  taken  for  your  portrait?  The  features  and 
the  expression  are  peculiar,  and  are  the  same* 
Could  he  have  ever  seen  you  ?  I  ask,  because 
it  is  so  strong  a  resemblance  that  I  can  scarcely 
think  it  accidental." 

Before,  in  her  confusion,  Amicia  could  reply, 
the  door  opened,  and  a  Cavalier  entered.  The 
Count  laughingly  said,    *^  Here   is  one  who, 
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perhaps,  can  answer  me,  as  yoa  will  not.''  As 
she  turned  to  look  at  him  of  whom  the  Count 
spoke,  his  eye  met  hers — she  knew  that  Titian 
was  before  her  I 

She  would  have  sunk  to  the  ground  beneath 
the  overwhelming  agitation  of  this  surprise, 
if  Titian's  arms  had  not  received  her.  Even 
then,  she  swooned  within  them,  and  when  she 
recovered,  her  father  took  her  hand,  and  affec- 
tionately said,  *'  My  child,  there  is  no  need  of 
explanation.  I  know  all.  Signer  Tiziano,  if 
my  daughter  loves  you,  as  I  think  she  does,  I 
approve  that  love.  I  now  see  why  she  has 
hitherto  refused  to  wed— perhaps  you  may 
persuade  her  better  than  her  suitors  or  myself 
could.  Take  her ;  nay,  Amicia,  not  so  coy ! 
I  have  read  thy  heart  but  badly  if  it  has  not 
been  given,  long  ago,  where  I  now  bestow  thy 
hand." 

Thus  sanctioned,  Amicia  confessed,  with  a 
blushing  ingenuousness  which  made  her 
appear  a  thousand  times  lovelier  than  ever. 
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in  her  loTer's  eyes,  that  he  was  any  thing  but 
indifferent  to  her. 

Her  looks  the  mplaroiit  truth  avow, 
LoveW  before^  oh,  say  how  lovely  now ! 
She  flies  not,  frowns  not,  though  he  pleads  his  cause. 
Nor  yet— nor  yet  her  hand  from  his  withdraws  ; 
But  hy  some  secret  Power  surprised,  subdued, 
(Ah  how  resist  ?     And  would  »he  if  she  could  ?) 
Falls  on  hia  neck  as  half  unconscious  where. 
Glad  to  conceal  her  tears,  her  blushes  there ' 

Mttch-^oh  much  had  they  to  say  to  each 
other.  There  was  mutual  acknowledgment 
and  trustful  hope  between  them.  Care  had 
but  tried  and  strengthened  their  mutual  pas« 
sion^  and  in  that  rapturous  hour  of  sweet  dis- 
course, they  were  repaid  for  all  the  doubt  and 
anxiety  which  had  grieved  them  when  asunder. 

But  the  Count  ? — ^in  truth,  he  had  retired, 
while  the  lovers  were  thus  conversing,  for  he 
knew  —  what  holds  good  in  all  climes  and 
times — ^that  though  two  may  be  good  company, 
three  are  not,  in  such  peculiar  cases !  Now  he 
was  aware  that  Tiaiano  Veoelli  was  of  a  noble 
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family,  he  was  spared  the  annoyance  of  giving 
his  daughter's  hand  to  one  of  low  descent; 
yet  declared  that  as  her  happiness  was  now  his 
sole  desire,  he  should  have  been  content — as 
she  loved  him — ^to  receive  him  as  his  son-in- 
law,  had  he  even  been  a  shepherd's  son,  like 
Giotto.  Finding  that  his  own  days  were  draw- 
ing to  a  close  more  rapidly  than  was  suspected 
by  others,  his  chief  anxiety  was  to  see  his 
daughter  happily  wedded,  without  delay. 

The  sanction  of  the  Seigniory  was  readily 
obtained,  and,  at  the  same  time,  still  further  to 
render  honour  to  the  merits  of  Titian,  letters 
notifying  that  sanction,  were  despatched  to 
Vicenza — Signore  Barberigo,  at  his  own  re- 
quest, conveying  them  thither,  accompanied  by 
Francesco  Vecelli. 

They  found  Titian  happy  in  the  prospect  of 
immediate  marriage  with  the  only  woman  who 
had  touched  his  heart.  So  highly  pleased  was 
the  Count  Petigliano  with  his  future  son-in- 
law,  who  became  better  known  to  him  in  their 
new  relations,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
whether  he  was  a  greater  favourite  with  the  father 
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or  the  daughter.  Relieved  from  the  care  which 
had  long  pressed  heavily  on  the  spirit  of  that 
affectionate  maiden^  her  loveliness  became 
brighter  than  before  —  for  happiness  is  the 
magical  may-dew  of  the  heart — ^and  joy  spoke 
in  each  glance  of  hers.  A  few  days  had  suf- 
ficed to  restore  the  bloom  to  that  delicate  cheek, 
and  to  bathe  her  soul  in  those  beams  of  sunny 
Hope  which  hallow  where  they  fall«-for  a  holy 
thing  is  Joy,  the  innocent  and  pure,  when  it 
deposes  Sorrow,  and  waves  its  own  bright 
sceptre  upon  all  around. 

This  is  the  place,  perhaps,  to  record  in  what 
terms  Titian  wooed  and  how  he  won  the 
maidens-how  she  shewed  him  what  progress 
she  had  made  in  his  own  Art,  her  teacher 
being  Love — how  she  confessed  in  what  man- 
ner she  had  sent  him  the  remembrance  which 
had  re-awakened  Hope  within  his  sinking 
soul  —  how  constantly  she  had  rejoiced  to 
hear  of  his  various  successes — ^and,  in  short, 
in  what  manner  the  Painter  and  his  beloved 
passed  the  hours  which  elapsed  between  the 
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discoveiy-soene  in  the  Cuiia^  and  the  more 
solemn  celebration  at  the  altar.  But  some- 
thing must  be  left  to  the  reader's  imagination. 
Sufficient  is  it  to  say  that^  in  January,  1510, 
the  marriage  took  place,  privately,  at  the  Castle 
of  Lonigo  in  the  Vicentine. 

That  true  and  tried  friend,  Barberigo,  was 
present;  and,  as  a  marriage-gift,  presented 
Titian  with  an  instrument,  conveying  to  him, 
during  his  lifetime,  the  right  to  occupy  the 
Barberigo  palace,  on  the  Grand  Canal.  ^  It 
would  never  answer,  my  friend/'  said  he, 
'^  to  take  your  bride  to  your  dwelling  by  the 
Arsenal.  Besides,  you  will  require  a  large 
house  now,  suited  to  your  fortunes.^'  Ac- 
cordingly, at  a  later  date,  Titian  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  Casa  Barberigo,  where  he  con- 
tinued until  he  died ;  but  the  humbler  dwelling 
by  the  Arsenal,  where  she  first  had  seen  him, 
was  so  endeared  to  Amicia  by  association,  that, 
while  she  lived,  he  ever  resided  in  it. 

Such  an  union  as  theirs,  in  which-^after  de- 
lays, and  doubts,  and  trials,  and  endurance — 
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the  lovers^  at  last,  found  the  reward  of  mutual 
affection^  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  a  happy  one. 
It  seemed  as  if  Nature  had  made  Amicia  and 
Titian  for  each  other,  so  exquisite  was  the  per- 
fection of  their  happiness.  Compensating,  in- 
deed, was  the  reward  which  they  now  received, 
as  an  atonement  for  former  siuffering.  Faithful 
and  tender — true  and  trustful — were  they  in 
their  wedded  life,  and  surely  a  brighter  fate 
than  this  could  not  have  been  desired  for  them. 
Shortly  after  their  marriage.  Count  Peti- 
gliano  died.  He  was  gratified,  before  his 
daughter's  nuptials,  by  a  visit  from  his  niece, 
Beatrice.  When  her  husband,  Agrippa,  had 
escaped  firom  Venice,  as  already  described,  the 
Emperor  MaximiUan  sent  him  upon  a  mission 
to  Spain,  and,  at  this  time,  he  permitted 
Beatrice  to  visit  her  uncle,  during  his  own 
absence  in  England,  where  his  Imperial  master 
had  committed  the  execution  of  important 
diplomatic  affairs  to  his  singular  and  varied 
ability — for  the  Scholar,  shrewd,  sagacious  and 
trustworthy,  had,  in  a  manner  been  forced  into 
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active  commerce  with  the  worlds  contrary  to 
his  own  expectation  and  desire. 

The  last  moments  of  the  Count  were  cheered 
by  the  presence  and  affection  of  Amicia^  Bea- 
trice, and  Titian.  His  latest  words  were  of 
thankfulness  for  seeing  his  daughter  happy 
with  a  husband  whose  nobility  had  been 
directly  derived  from  the  Highest.  Thus  died 
Nicolo  di  Orsino,  Count  Petigliano.  In  me- 
mory of  the  many  and  important  services  be 
had  rendered  Venice,  the  Seigniory  had  an 
equestrian  statue  of  him  erected  in  the  Church 
of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paulo ;  but,  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  knew  and  loved  him,  was  the  best 
memorial  of  his  worth. 

Of  the  other  personages  named  in  this  story, 
further  mention  is  not  necessary — ^with  the  ex* 
ception  of  Cornelius  Agrippa.  On  returning 
from  his  embassy  to  England,  he  served  in  the 
wars  of  Italy  with  so  much  distinction,  that  the 
Emperor  created  him  Knight  Banneret  on  the 
fields  The  remainder  of  his  life  alternated 
between  Courts,  Colleges,  and  Prisons.    By  his 
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published  works,  he  appears  to  have  run 
through  the  circle  of  the  Sciences.  He  ob- 
tained the  doubttul  reputation  of  a  Magician — 
seemed  constantly  on  the  eve  of  obtaining  dis- 
tinction and  fortune,  and  was  constantly  disap- 
pointed— ^was  perpetually  waging  war  against 
abuses  of  all  kinds,  and  met  with  the  persecu- 
tions that  reformers  usually  receiye— and  is  said 
to  have  died  at  an  hospital  in  Grenoble,  before 
he  had  reached  ihe  age  of  fifty.  Few  men  erer 
commenced  life  more  brilliantly  or  concluded 
it  more  ignobly. 

This  tale  of  Titian's  youth  is  ended.  Having 
traced  his  progress  firom  obscurity  to  £Eune,  and 
fairly  moored  him  in  the  haven  of  wedded  love, 
we  may  now  let  ftU  the  curtain.  The  splendid 
and  continuous  success  which  attended  him  to 
the  dose  of  a  life  which  touched  upon  a  Century 
requires  no  further  illustration  from  Romance— 
although  in  what  we  have  written  Truth  has 
generally  taken  place  of  Fiction.  Some  men  in 
their  lives  fulfil  and  illustrate  the  very  inven- 
tions of  Imagination,  and  Titian  was  one  of 
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these.  All  that  Genms  oould  perform  or  Ho- 
nour bestow  were  hi»— his  domestic  life  was 
equally  fortanate  and  tranquil^  the  only  clouds 
which  settled  over  it  being  the  loss  of  his 
Amicia  ere  Time  had  touched  her  loveliness 
with  decay,  and  the  melancholy  fate,  at  a  later 
period,  of  their  only  daughter,  just  when  it  ap« 
peared  as  if  Happiness  and  she  were  about  being 
joined ;  but,  in  this  world,  some  sorrows  visit 
even  the  most  fortunate.  From  the  occurrence 
of  these,  which  gloomed  his  home-enjoyments, 
Titian  was  observed  to  dedicate  himself,  more 
unremittingly,  even  than  before,  to  his  Art — 
and,  almost  to  the  latest  day  of  his  life,  his 
pencil  was  busy  and  successful  in  perpetuating 
the  Beautiful. 

We  might  trace  his  progress  beyond  the 
epoch  we  have  chosen  to  illustrate,  and  tell 
how  the  friendship  of  the  wise  and  great  was 
his — how  Venice,  considering  him  as  peculiarly 
his  own,  delighted  to  heap  honours  upon  him — 
how  Princes  contended  for  the  distinction  of 
being  painted  by  him  —  how    the  Emperor 
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Charles  the  Fifths  in  acknowledgement  of  his 
genius^  created  him  Knight  of  the  Order  of 
Santiago,  (a  distinction  usually  limited  to  the 
highest  nobles  of  Spain),  and  made  him  Count 
Fdatine  of  the  Empire — ^how  his  Manhood 
and  his  Age  presented  a  succession  of  great 
triumphs — and  how  his  length  of  life  was  in 
itself  a  Victory  over  Time.  But  such  details 
would  lead  us  into  Biography  rather  than 
Romance. 

Our  design  has  been  executed:  it  was  to 
illustrate  the  early  struggles  and  triumphs  of 
him  whom  Coleridge  has  truly  called, 

Thtt  dirine  old  man. 
Courted  by  mightiest  Kings,  the  famous  Titian  ! 
Who,  by  a  secret  and  more  lorely  Nature, 
By  the  sweet  mystery  of  lines  and  colours, 
Changed  the  blank  canvass  to  a  Magic  mirror. 
That  made  the  Absent  present,  and  to  Shadow, 
Gave  light,  depth,  substance,  bloom,  yea,  thought,  mud  motioo. 
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TITIAN^S   DAUGHTER. 

''Tou  admire  that  picture,  Giulio?"  said 
Tiziano  Vecelli,  of  Venice,  to  his  favourite  pupil 
Giulio  Mantoni. 

**  Si,  Si,  Siffnare !  but  whose  portrait  is  it  ? 
when  was  it  painted?  and  where  has  it  been 
until  now  ?" 

^^  Tou  do  not  ask  who  painted  it.  Hast  no 
curiosity — ^hast  no  wish  to  learn  this  ?'* 

'^  Curiosity  enough,  as  none  can  know  better 
than  yourself,  Signore  Tiziano,  to  prove  my 
descent  from  Eve,  whose  failing,  that  way,  lost 
Paradise  to  Adam.  But  I  need  not  ask  who 
painted  this,  for  there  is  only  one  who  can 
paint  tJvus.    There  is  but  one  pencil  which  can 
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blend  such  beaatiful  oolouring  with  such  free 
drawing.  When  II  Maestro  would  have  his 
paintings  unrecognised^  he  must  even  hang  them 
with  their  faces  to  the  wall !'' 

''  Flattery^  my  Giulio*— rank  flattery !  Nay, 
I  believe  you  mean  what  you  say.  As  to  this 
portrait — *' 

'^Then  it  w  a  portrait  ?  Was  I  not  right  to 
say  it  was  a  portrait  ?  Who  could  see  it  and 
not  discern,  by  the  character  of  those  features, 
that  it  is  one?  Tell  me,  Signore  Tiziano, 
whose  likeness  it  is  ?" 

**  Arc  you  very  anxious  to  know  ?** 

^^  Indeed  I  am.  Methinks  that  I  already 
know  the  originaL'' 

''  Indeed  !     Hast  seen  her,  then  ?" 

*^  Never ;  but  the  features  are  not  the  features 
of  one  all  unknown  to  me.  Tell  me,  Signore, 
whose  this  portrait  is.'' 

^^  As  thou  art  so  anxious  to  know,  my  Giulio, 
and  often  hast  played  a  trick  upon  thy  master, 
I  shall  not  tell  you.  Look  grave,  if  you  will, 
but  I  shall  not  tell  you  now.    Call  my  gondo- 
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lieri :  the  day  is  pleasant,  out  of  doors^  although 
sultry  within^  and  I  shall  woo  the  breeze  from 
the  Adriatic  ere  it  comes  across  the  canals. 
Ad^,  Addio." 

The  Painter  went  on  his  way,  across  the 
Lagune,  and  smiled  as  one  smiles  at  a  pleasant 
thought  or  a  fortunate  speculation.  His  mus- 
ings were  happy  musings,  and  as  he  reclined 
within  the  pavilion  of  his  gondola,  they  found 
low  utterance  thus ; 

"  He  is  a  good  youth  and  has  a  proper  re- 
gard for  Art;  he  is  studious,  too;  gentle  in 
manner,  affectionate,  and  with  a  warm  heart. 
My  Cornelia  is  a  tender  dove,  and  I  should 
well  like  her  to  find  a  shelter  in  his  breast. 
Every  time  I  see  her  she  appears  more  like  her 
dear  mother.  Methinks  my  lost  Amicia  would 
rejoice,  even  in  the  spirit-land  she  now  inhabits, 
to  see  her  happily  wedded  to  Giulio  Mantoni. 
How  he  gazed  upon  the  portrait !  If  he  admire 
the  original  only  half  as  much,  the  train  will 
speedily  be  in  flames.  He  i^  a  goodly  youth.'*-— 
With  such  thoughts,  in  which  were  blended 
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memory  and  hope,  did  Titian  take  council  in 
his  brief  and  pleasant  voyage  from  the  Guideoca 
to  the  Lido. 

Meanwhile,  his  pupil  employed  himself  in 
looking  at  the  portrait  more  minutely  than  he 
hitherto  had  an  opportunity  of  doing.  This 
renewed  and  closer  examination  confirmed  his 
original  opinion  of  its  excellence,  not  alone  as  a 
work  of  Art,  but  as  representing  a  character  of 
feminine  beauty  different  from,  yet  more  at- 
tractive than,  any  he  had  yet  seen  in  Venice.  It 
was  the  portrait  of  a  lovely  girl,  just  in  the 
prime  of  youth,  bearing  aloft  in  her  hands  a 
massive  and  quaintly  embellished  casket,  and 
pausing,  as  it  seemed,  in  her  onward  passage, 
to  cast  a  smile  upon  the  beholder — such  a  smile 
as  breaks,  like  sudden  sunshine,  and  haunts  the 
recollection,  at  intervals,  through  long  years. 
The  face  was  one  of  exquisite  beauty,  but  the 
naive  and  natural  expression,  the  hearted  joy- 
ousness,  the  guileless  trustfulness,  the  elo- 
quence of  aspect,  formed  an  intellectual  loveli- 
ness which  very  rarely  accompanies  surpassing 
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beauty  of  features.*  For — ^though  to  say  so  be 
treason  against  the  sovereignty  of  that  sex 
whom  we  generalize  as  ^^  fair" — ^the  perfections 
of  personal  and  mental  beauty  are  seldom  com- 
bined. But,  if  that  portrait  spoke  truly,  they  had 
met  therej  and  in  sweet  harmony  was  that  com* 
bination — the  realization,  indeed  of  what  Sir 
Thomas  Broune  indicated  when  he  said,  ^^  There 
is  a  music  even  in  Beauty,  and  the  silent  note 
which  Cupid  strikes,  is  far  sweeter  than  the 
sound  of  an  instrument.'^ 

The  young  artist  admired  the  picture  for 
some  time,  and  then  fell  into  a  meditative 
humour — a  thin^  unusual  for  him ;  for  though 
he  was  a  Spaniard,  he  was  a  youth  of  quick 
imagination  and  lively  temperament,  and  per- 
sons of  that  class  are  not  wont  to  anticipate 
the  contemplative  thoughts  which,  they  believe, 
belong  to  the  maturer  season  of  expenenoe  and 

*  PerhnpB,  in  this  description  the  reader  may  recogoiaet 
the  celebrated  painting,  so  many  copies  of  which  hare  been 
multiplied  through  the  hurvn  of  the  engraver,  well  known  by 
the  title  of  <*  Titian's  Daughter." 
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world-tried  Manhood.  The  youth  thought — 
and  thought — and  thought^  until,  when  Utian 
returned,  he  found  his  pupil  seated,  where  he 
had  left  him,  opposite  the  portrait,  with  his 
pencil  in  his  hand,  and  his  head  drooping  for- 
ward— even  as,  in  his  mood  of  poetic  thought, 
I  have  seen  that  of  Wordsworth,  the  great 
master  of  the  lyre.  Titian  came  near  —  but 
Giulio  did  not  stir;  nearer  yet — and  Giulio  was 
breathing  heavily;  close  to  him — and  Giulio  re- 
mained motionless;  touched  his  shoulder— 
and  the  youth  upstarted.  He  had  fallen  asleep 
before  the  portrait ! 

A  most  unlover-like  acddent !  But  a  sieita 
is  a  treasure  to  the  Spaniard — and  the  day  was 
sultry — and  to  be  alone  was  wearisome— and 
(if  tlie  truth  must  be  told)  Giulio,  who  had  all  a 
Painter's  eye  for  beauty,  had  been  up  half  the 
preceding  night,  serenading  a  beautiful  dofmOf 
whose  bright  eyes  had  challenged  him,  as  he 
had  one  day  passed  beneath  the  windows  of 
her  father's  palace. 

Giulio  Mantoni  had  been  Titian's  pupil  for 
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some  six  months  previous  to  this  incident  of 
the  portrait  and  the  slumber*  He  had  come 
to  him  without  any  introduction,  simply  de- 
claring his  name,  and  proffering  a  liberal  sum 
for  instruction  in  an  art  which  Titian  had  com- 
pletely mastered.  After  a  time,  his  love  for 
that  art,  his  gentle  manners,  and  his  rapid 
progress  at  the  easel  had  so  far  won  upon 
Titian — then  a  lone  and  widowed  man — as  to 
make  that  great  painter  solicit  Giulio  to  reside 
with  him.  Titian  was  a  solitary  indeed,  for  his 
eldest  son,  Pomponio,  was  away  at  his  canonry 
near  Rome;  his  other  son,  Horatio,  was  a  wild 
youth,  who  had  left  Venice  for  Cyprus,  in  the 
suite  of  the  Admiral ;  and  his  daughter,  Cor- 
neUa  VeceUi,  was  in  a  convent  in  the  Friuli, 
of  which  one  of  his  own  relatives  was  lady- 
principal.  Giulio  Mantoni  had  accepted  the 
invitation,  and,  for  three  months  preceding  the 
day  upon  which  this  slight  tale  commences, 
had  been  to  Titian  affectionate,  kind,  and  duti- 
ful as  a  son.  He  was  so  skilftd  with  his  pencil, 
too,  that  Titian  was  reminded,  by  his  ability 
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and  enthusiasm^  of  what  his  own  had  hem, 
about  the  same  age,  some  thirty  yean  before. 

Some  days  passed  on,  and  the  portrait  still 
remained  in  Titian's  studio.  Giulio  often 
looked  at  it,  but  never  spoke  of  it,  and  Titian 
did  not  err  when  he  thought  there  was  mean- 
ing in  this  silence. 

The  grand  festival  day  of  Venice  was  at 
hand.  This  was  Asoension-Thursday,  on 
which  the  Doge  annually  wedded  the  Adriatic. 
At  this  celebration,  so  flattering  to  the  national 
pride,  Venice  was  wont  to  send  out  most  of 
her  population,  and  at  such  a  time— -when  they 
could  see  and  be  seen — ^her  fairest  daughters 
religiously  made  it  a  point  to  be  present. 

During  the  short  voyage  of  the  Doge  from 
the  Ducal  Palace  out  into  the  Adriatic,  not  only 
the  nobilimmi  and  the  state  officials  were  pre* 
sent,  in  the  Bucentaur,  but  many  noble  ladies, 
as  well  as  citizens  of  worth.  At  all  times,  the 
Doge  was  happy  to  see  by  his  side,  Hsiano 
Vecelli,  whose  pencil  could  confer  as  much 
immortality  as  any  thing  of  earth  can  make. 
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and  whose  genius  reflected  more  honour  upon 
Venicey  than  Venice,  in  all  her  glory,  could 
bestow  upon  Um. 

Giulio  Mantoni,  with  others  of  his  age,  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  this  gorgeous  sea-proces- 
sion :  for  it  was  a  scene  well  worthy  the  best 
attention  of  an  artist's  mind  and  eye.  The 
Bucentaur  swept  on,  with  slow  and  stately  mo- 
tion, beneath  the  measured  strokes  of  her  forty 
rowers,  and  Giulio's  light  gondola  came  near  it, 
within  full  view  of  the  gallant  company  beneath 
its  gorgeous  canopy.  To  Giulio's  amazement, 
Titian  had  by  his  side  a  young  lady,  and,  when 
she  turned  her  &ce  for  a  moment,  he  saw,  with* 
delight,  the  fair  original  of  the  portrait. 

The  ceremonial  so  often  described,  we  need 
not  describe  again.  The  pageant  ended,  Giulio 
speeded  home.  He  found  the  great  painter  at 
his  easel,  busied,  as  usual,  on  some  work  for 
immortality.  They  held  various  discourse,  but 
Titian  made  no  mention  of  the  young  Signora, 
whom  Giulio  had  just  one  glance  at.  His 
patience  was  exhausted,  at  length — ^for  Giulio 
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was  ardent  and  enthusiastic — ^and  he  mentioned 
that  he  had  seen  Titian  on  the  deck  of  the 
Bucentaur.  This,  though  it  challenged  an  allu- 
sion to  the  lady,  drew  no  remark  from  Titian, 
and  then,  after  some  hesitation,  Oiulio  ventuied 
to  say  that  he  thought  the  lady  whom  he  had 
that  day  seen,  much  resembled  the  portrait, 
which  he  had  admired  from  the  moment  it  first 
met  his  view. 

'^  Admire  it,  Signore  Oiulio  Mantoni  ?  Fall 
asleep  before  it,  in  actual  excess  of  admiration ! 
Well,  well,  you  need  not  blush.  It  is  my 
daughter  Cornelia,  whom  you  shall  meet  anon. 
But,  Signore,  should  you  admire  her,  or  if, 
should  you  not,  would  it  not  be  well  to  take 
your  siesta  ere  you  meet  her  ?  Women,  as  you 
know,  do  not  fancy  cavalieri  who  are  drowsy—* 
nay,  I  have  not  told  her  that.  She  saw  yon, 
Giulio,  and  inquired  who  you  were.  I  told  her, 
but  not  that  you  fell  asleep  before  her  portrait ! 
Now  let  us  within.  You  will  like  my  gentle 
Cornelia.  She  reminds  me,  Giulio,  of  what 
her  fair  and  loving  mother  was." 
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And  Giulio  did  very  much  like  Cornelia 
Vecellij  who^  in  turn^  admired  the  manly 
beauty  and  courteous  dignity  of  the  young 
Spaniard.  Admired  ? — alas,  that  is  a  word  all 
too  weak.  Woman  scarcely  knows  a  medium, 
in  her  intercourse  with  our  sex,  between 
cold  indifference  and  warmest  love.  Long 
before  she  knew  it,  Cornelia  was  deeply  at- 
tached to  Giulio  Mantoni.  Her  father  saw 
this,  but  did  not  check  it ;  he  already  loved  his 
favourite  pupil  as  a  son,  and  cheerily  antici- 
pated that,  in  the  natural  course  of  time  and 
circumstances,  he  might  become  so — with  Cor- 
nelia's consent. 

The  beauty,  the  grace,  and  the  innocence  of 
Cornelia  Vecelli  did  not  fail,  as  her  father  cal- 
culated, to  interest  the  feelings  and  to  awaken 
the  passion  of  Mantoni.  These  feelings  and 
that  passion,  he  endeavoured  not  to  yield  to ; 
he  essayed  to  treat  the  maiden  merely  as  a 
sister,  and  almost  believed  that  the  kindness 
which,  both  in  words  and  action,  she  manifested 
towards  him,  arose  only  from  the  natural  sua- 
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vity  of  her  manners.    For  tme  love  is  very 
humble  1 

The  disparity  in  their  relative  circumstances 
was  the  reason  why  Giulio  Mantoni  was  un- 
willing to  surrender  himself  to  the  passion 
which  had  sprung  within  his  heart.  As  the 
only  daughter  and  fayourite  child  of  the  great 
Titian,  who  was  rich  not  only  in  genius  but  in 
the  world's  wealth,  Cornelia  would  probably 
bring  a  large  dowry  to  him  who  should  obtaia 
her  hand — ^nay  more,  as  a  Count  Palatine  of  the 
empire,  (to  which  rank  he  had  been  raised  by 
the  Emperor  Charles,  his  liberal  patron  and 
kind  friend),  Titian  was  fully  entitled  to  expect 
that  his  daughter  should  wed  with  a  Noble. 
Here,  then,  were  two  great  impediments  in  the 
way  of  Giulio  Mantoni — impediments  which 
he  did  not  think  it  possible  he  could  overcome. 
Besides,  trusted  as  he  was  by  Titian ;  selected, 
jfrom  many  pupils,  to  reside  with  him  con- 
stantly, and  cast  into  the  daily  society  of  Cor- 
nelia, he  felt  it  a  sort  of  breach  of  faith  towards 
his  great  Master,  to  presume  to  look  upon  ktr 
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with  any  feeling  stronger  than  that  of  friendly 
regard. 

GKulio  Mantoni,  had  he  been  a  prince  and  a 
rich  man^  would  have  cast  himself  at  the  feet 
of  Titian's  daughter,  but  he  was  burthened 
with  low  birth  and  humble  fortune ;  nor  could 
he,  let  him  indulge  in  atrial  castle-building  to 
the  utmost,  cherish  the  hope  that  even  acci- 
dent could  render  him  a  worthy  suitor  for  her 
love.  True,  he  might  win  fame  and  riches,  in 
the  fulness  of  time,  but  how  could  he  expect 
that  Cornelia  Vecelli  would  await  that  distant 
and  uncertain  period  ?  So,  he  had  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  daily  presence  of  the  maiden,  and 
live  on  without  the  expectancy  that  he  ever 
could  dare  to  avow  the  love  which,  struggle 
with  it  as  he  might,  was  increasing  in  strength, 
even  as  its  reward  and  return  appeared  more 
and  more  improbable. 

The  internal  conflict  which  thus  paled  Man- 
toni's  cheek,  had  not  passed  unnoticed  by 
Titian.  He  had  a  warm  regard  for  his  pupil, 
partly  because  he  knew  him  to  be  without  any 
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relative  in  the  world,  partly  on  account  of  his 
excellent  disposition  and  gentie  manners,  and 
partly  because  of  his  extraordinary  skill  and 
rich  genius  as  a  painter.  It  was  precisely  that 
he  might  become  attached  to  Cornelia,  that 
Titian  had  brought  her  home.  He  was  pleased 
to  observe  that*  though  he  spoke  not  of  it, 
Giulio  was  passionately  in  love  with  her;  and 
perhaps  the  maiden  had  already  surmised,  from 
certain  looks  and  words  of  her  father,  that  it 
would  not  be  considered  by  him  as  an  unpar- 
donable sin  if  she  were  to  think  more  kindly  of 
Mantoni  than  of  any  other  cavalier  in  Venioe. 
In  anything  where  the  heart  is  concerned,  a 
maiden  is  hawk-eyed  at  perceiving  whatever 
may  bear  favourably  upon  the  passing  circum- 
stances. 

Honoured  and  enriched  by  his  Art,  no  one 
cared  less  than  Titian  for  rank  and  wealth. 
To  have  successfully  prosecuted  that  glorious 
Art  was  sufficient  passport  to  his  favour,  and 
thus  it  came  to  pass  that — ^like  Colantonio,  of 
Naples,  at  an  earlier  epoch — ^litian  had  re- 
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solved  that  whom  his  daughter  wedded  must 
be  a  Painter.  Next  to  his  Art,  he  loved  his 
daughter,  and  gladdened  himself  with  the  idea 
that,  if  she  wedded  Giulio  Mantoni,  he  should 
not  lose  her  dear  society — ^the  solace  of  his  life 
— ^but  should  have  with  him,  while  he  lived, 
her  constant  companionship,  as  well  as  that  of 
one  who  had  already  shewn  a  taste,  an  aptitude 
for  painting,  as  well  as  the  greatest  skill  in  the 
art,  from  which  the  brightest  results  might  be 
one  day  anticipated.  Lookers-on  proverbially 
see  somewhat  more  of  the  game  than  the 
players  themselves,  and  thus,  Titian  was  able 
to  perceive  that  his  daughter  and  his  pupil 
were  getting  into  that  heart-entanglement  which 
was  precisely  what  he  desired,  and  would  ap- 
prove of. 

As  we  have  hinted,  Cornelia  more  than  sus- 
pected that  Titian  would  be  any  thing  but  in- 
dignant, at  her  surrendering  her  heart  to  Giulio, 
if  proper  siege  were  laid  to  that  citadel.  Giulio, 
however,  had  not  once  ventured  to  imagine  that 
the  lady^s  kindness,  which  he  could  not  help 
perceiving,  resulted   from    anything   half   so 
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warm  as  love.  The  time  came  when  lie  was 
undeceived,  and  learned  the  tme  situation  of 
affairs. 

Three  months  had  passed  by,  since  the 
return  of  Cornelia  to  her  father's  dwelling. 
During  that  time,  had  grown  up  in  the  heart, 
a  passion,  deep  as  it  was  innocent,  which  did 
not  £eu1  to  gladden,  even  while  it  disturbed  her. 
Daily  did  she  drink  in  great  draughts  of  delight, 
for  hope  is  the  Hebe  of  mortality,  ever  pouring 
nectar  from  a  golden  vase !  Then  it  was,  that 
her  father  completed  that  picture  of  her,  which 
first  had  caught  Giulio  Mantoni's  fancy — a 
picture  at  which  thousands  have  gazed,  with- 
out knowing  the  adventures  of  its  bright  ori- 
ginal. 

Cornelia  YeceUi  and  Giulio  Mantoni  sate 
together,  in  the  first  month  of  the  rich  autumn, 
with  a  delicious  breeze  sweeping  up  the  Adriatic 
and  fimning  the  curtains  of  the  apartment,  as 
if  it  were  sporting  through  the  sails  of  some 
rapid  barque.  It  was  mid-day,  and  all  was 
calm  in  Venice,  as  in  other  cities  at  the  hush 
of  mid-night,  for  the  heat  of  the  noon  kept 
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even  the  Gkmdolieri  within  doors.  But  the 
air  was  cool  in  the  room  in  which  Cornelia 
and  Ginlio  were  sitting,  for  the  long  blinds  had 
been  let  down,  admitting  the  breeze,  and  ex- 
chiding  the  sunshine.  Cornelia  had  been  sing- 
ing, and  from  the  tenderness  of  her  manner, 
not  less  than  from  the  words  of  the  barcarolle, 
did  Giulio  now  first  surmise,  that  her  feelings 
towards  him,  were  as  warm  as  those  which — 
oh,  how  secretly ! — ^he  had  ventured  to  cherish 
as  regarded  her.    This  was  the  strain : 

CORNEUA'S  SONG. 

Oh,  sue  not  thou  for  Fortune's  dower. 

With  lordly  pomp  to  gihi  thy  fate; 
Nor  ask  of  haaght  Ambition*s  power^ 

To  crown  thee  with  commanding  state. 
Seek  not  for  Conquest  to  entwine 

Ensanguined  laurels  in  thy  hair  ; 
But  listen  to  this  lay  of  mine, 

Its  orison — ^its  earnest  prayer, 

Of  '*  Love  me,  lore  me.'* 

For  if  the  noontide  of  thy  heart. 
With  bitter  sorrow  were  o'ercast ; 

If  Care  had  done  its  deadliest  part, 
Till  even  Hope  were  of  the  past*- 
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How  gently,  mid  aach  gloom,  would  fall 
Abrightaess,  like  Elytiam's  thine. 

When  Memory  softly  would  recall — 
When  fond  lips  first  were  pressed  to  thine. 
With  **  Love  me,  love  me." 


It  was  a  simple  melody ;  but,  as  tihe  maiden 
sang  it,  a  certain  earnestness  of  expression  in 
her  tone  and  glance, 'struck  a  sudden  conscious- 
ness into  the  heart  of  him  who  heard  it.  With 
a  resolution,  which  at  the  moment,  appeared 
irrepressible;  a  courage,  which  yet  trembled 
at  its  own  daring;  he  determined  to  be  satis- 
fied, then,  whether  what  he  noticed  were  fact 
or  fancy. 

He  thus  addressed  the  fair  Cantatrice,  **  Lay 
aside  your  mandolin,  Signora,  for  a  moment, 
and  let  us  talk.  It  is  well  that  what  a  lady 
sings,  need  not  be  always  taken  as  the  expres- 
sion of  her  sentiments ;  if  it  were,  how  might 
my  own  self-love  imagine,  that  you  were 
counselling  me,  not  only  to  love,  but  to  love 
you !" 

She  declined  her  head,  in  pretty  confusion. 
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for  the  Cavalier  was  coming  to  ihe  point  at 
once.  She  instantly  rallied,  however,  and,  with 
the  ready  tact  of  her  sex,  warded  the  assault, 
by  canying  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country. 

'*  Tell  me,  Oiulio,"  said  she,  "  how  happens 
it,  that  to  me,  whom  I  know  you  regard  as  a 
sort  of  sister,  you  have  never  once  spoken  of 
the  state  of  your  heart  ?  Believe  me,  that  in 
such  a  case,  you  might  have  a  worse  adviser 
than  a  woman.  It  is  impossible,  that  in 
Venice,  the  very  centre  of  gallantry,  such  a 
cavalier  as  Giulio  Mantoni  should  be  heart- 
whole  !'' 

"  For  my  own  part,"  she  added,  "  my  lot 
has  been  settled  long  ago.  My  father  has 
determined  that  I  shall  wed  none  but  a  Painter, 
and  I  am  even  so  lowly-minded,  as  not  to  be 
discontented  with  the  doom.  Have  you  any 
suspicion,  Giulio,  whom  my  father  would  choose 
for  me  ?'' 

Poor  Giuho  !  as  a  cat  plays  with  a  mouse, 
knowing  her  full  power  over  the  little  animal, 
so  does  Woman  coquette  with  a  lover,  even  at 
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the  very  moment  she  is  about  putting  him 
*^  out  of  pain/'  Cornelia  was  thus  tantalizing 
Giulio  with  allusions^  which  akematdy,  made 
him  despair  and  hope^  and  he — ^why,  as  is  the 
custom  in  such  cases^  he  knew  not  what  to  say, 
or  think^  or  do. 

At  length,  he  hit  upon  an  expedient  for  ven- 
turing the  avowal  of  passion,  which  he  had  not 
the  courage  to  make  in  words*  The  strangest 
thing  in  the  world  is  it,  that  lovers,  who,  of  all 
others,  can  benefit  most  by  full  and  explicit 
explanations,  do  almost  invariably  contrive  the 
most  ingenious  methods  of  fwt  making  them ! 
People,  who,  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  life, 
are  remarkably  straight-forward  and  concise, 
no  sooner  get  in  love,  than  they  appear  to  lose 
common  sense,  and  plunge  on,  from  blunder  to 
blunder,  until  little  less  than  a  miracle  can  put 
them  on  the  straight  line  again.  Very  few, 
we  suspect,  would  have  had  the  pres^ioe  of 
mind,  which  Giulio  Mantoni  was  fortunately 
master  of  at  this  moment. 

Drawing  nearer  to  her — ^fox  in  love,  as  well 
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as  in  war^  there  is  nothing  like  putting  on  a 
bold  front  and  coming  to  dose  quarters,  he 
took  one  hand  in  his,  and  from  the  other  gently 
took  the  feather-fan  which  it  held.  These  fans, 
originally  brought  from  the  East,  have  de- 
scended even  to  our  own  time,  and  exhibit  a 
small  mirror  in  the  centre,  intended,  no  doubt, 
to  especially  remind  the  fair  wearer — ^were  it 
at  all  possible  for  her  to  foi^et  it— »of  the 
rich  beauty  reflected  there !  It  was  of  one  of 
these  fans,  that  Giulio  now  deprived  Cornelia^ 
holding  it  in  his  hand  while  they  conversed. 

**  Perhaps  it  is  not  quite  *'  as  a  sort  of  sister,' 
as  you  say,  that  GiuUo  Mantoni  regards  the 
daughter  of  his  master,  Tiziano  VeceUi.  He  is 
too  humble  to  claim  such  an  imaginary  rela-* 
tionship:  but,  as  a  dear  friend,  who  has 
honoured  him  with  her  regard,  he  will  even 
speak  as  candidly  to  her,  as  she  can  desire.  I 
have  no  counsel  to  solicit,  fair  Cornelia,  upon 
matters  in  which  the  heart  is  interested,  for, 
long  ago,  my  affections  have  been  worthily 
bestowed,  and  neither  counsel  nor  dissuasion 
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of  yours^  could  increase  or  dimmish  the  regard 
that  such  beauty  and  worth  have  won." 

This  was  a  confession  rather  different  from 
what  Cornelia  anticipated.  A  good  general, 
howeyer,  displays  strategy  in  retreat  no  less 
than  in  the  attack. — *^  May  I  ask/'  said  she,  in 
a  low  voice,  and  a  subdued  manner,  for  the 
assurance  of  conquest  had  been  destroyed. — 
^^  May  I  ask  who  is  the  lady  so  fortunate  as 
thus  to  have  won  the  regard  of  which  you 
speak  ?  She  must  be  a  miracle  of  beauty,  youth, 
and  wit,  to  have  thus  strongly  engaged  the 
sovereign  affections  of  Signore  Oiulio  Man- 
toni.'' 

''She  is  even  all  that  you  describe  her. 
Beauty,  such  as  eyes  has  rarely  glanced  upon — 
youth,  in  its  budding  prime — ^wit,  which  dazzles 
rather  than  wounds,  though  it  can  sport  wi& 
sharpest  weapons — and  innocence,  pure  as  was 
Eve's  when  first  she  breathed  and  bloomed  in 
Eden.  But  I  have  offended  you,  Signorina? 
Why  withdraw  your  hand  ?*' 

''  Not  offended  me,  Signore.      What  care  I, 
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think  you,  how  fidr  be  the  object  of  your  pas- 
sion. Tou  see  I  am  not  offended — why  should 
I  be  r' 

*'  Why,  indeed  I  Signorina  ?'* 

^'Yet  I  confess  that  I  should  like  to  see 
her.  I  am  sure  that  your  description  exag- 
gerates her  merit/' 

Giulio  answered  that  it  did  not — ^for  he  had 
attempted  to  describe  Perfection.  As  the  way 
into  a  lady's  good  graces  never  has  been  by 
praising  a  rival,  this  declaration  by  no  means 
soothed  or  pleased  Cornelia ;  she  was  silent 
for  some  minutes,  until  she  felt  that  the  pause 
in  the  conversation  was  growing  awkward,  and 
repeated,  almost  unconsciously,  that  she  should 
like  to  see  the  maiden  whom  Mantoni  had  so 
passionately  described. 

"  I  can  at  least  shew  you  her  exact  likeness," 
said  Mantoni.  ''  My  only  stipulation  is  that, 
if  you  approve  the  choice  I  have  dared  to  make, 
you  will  tell  me  so.  If  you  disapprove,  I  had 
rather  learn  it  from  your  silence  than  your 
words." 
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As  Cornelia  consented,  Giulio  Mantoni  then 
presented  her  with  the  fan  which  he  had  taken 
out  of  her  hand  a  short  time  before,  and  gently 
placing  it  so  that  its  little  mirror  should  reflect 
her  own  features,  whispered — *'  You  see,  Cor- 
nelia, whom  I  have  dared  to  lore."  A  sudden 
flush  suffused  her  cheeks,  brow,  and  neck,  as  she 
listened  to  this  avowal,  and  then,  in  a  whisper 
so  much  lower  than  his  own  that  it  would  have 
been  inaudible  to  any  save  one  whose  very 
heart  was  listening,  said,  *'  GiuUo,  I  approve 
your  choice  !'* 

Need  we  detail  what  followed  ? —need  we 
tell  what  happiness  that  whisper  of  hers  gave  to 
the  love^stricken  Giulio  Mantoni  ? — need  we  in- 
dicate what  a  heavy  load  of  doubt  and  care  was, 
at  that  blissful  moment,  removed  from  both 
minds  ?  Let  all  this,  and  much  more,  be  ima- 
gined. For  the  purpose  of  our  story,  it  will 
suffice  to  say,  that  the  passion  which  was  thus 
mutually  partaken  and  avowed,  met  with  no 
impediment  from  Titian.  As  we  have  seen, 
such  a  result  was  neither  unexpected  or  unde- 
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sired  by  him,  and  gladly  did  he  give  his  consent 
to  the  espousals  of  his  beloved  daughter^  and  his 
favourite  pupil.  The  only  stipulation  which  he 
made,  to  which  the  lovers  most  gladly  gave 
assent,  was  that  they  should  constantly  reside 
with  him. 

About  five  miles  from  Venice,  on  the  Lagune 
to  the  south-east  of  the  city,  are  the  islands  of 
Mazorbo,  Burano,  and  Torzello,  which  are  re- 
ported to  have  once  been  rich  in  vegetation, 
but,  for  centuries  past,  have  partaken  of  the 
general  character  of  decay  which  appears  to  have 
visited  most  places  in  the  Venetian  Lagunes. 
To  the  most  distant  of  these  islands — namely, 
Torcelio— did  the  bridal  party  resort  to  pass 
the  day,  previous  to  the  performance  of  the 
sacred  rites  which  were  to  unite  two  of  them 
for  life. 

The  company,  which  was  small — consisting 
of  Titian,  CorneUa,  Giulio  Mantoni,  two  brides- 
maidens,  as  many  cavaliers  in  attendance  on 
Giulio,  and  two  or  tliree  other  friends  much 
esteemed  by  Titiah — reached  Torzello  early  in 
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the  afternoon.     After  devoting  some  time  to 
the  examination  of  the  very  remarkable  remains 
of  the  ancient  cathedral  in   that  island — the 
quaint  sculptures  of  which  blend  the  grotesque- 
ness  of  Egyptian  with  the  grace  of  Grecian  carv- 
ings— ^they  all  partook  of  a  repast  in  one  of  the 
fisher's  lowly  dwellings,  where  the  want  of  state 
was  more  than  compensated  by  the  prevalence 
of  that  joy^  whose  spring  is  in  the  heart.      The 
wine-cup  pressed  around  in  moderation,  to  the 
happiness  of  Cornelia  and  Giulio,  and  a  few 
hours  were  thus  passed,  in  as  much  innocent 
mirth,  perhaps,  as  ever  broke  into  smiles  at  such 
a  time. 

When  they  rose  from  table,  Giulio  and  his 
ladye-love  walked  along,  hand-in-hand,  by  the 
margin  of  the  waters.  At  some  distance,  bat 
within  sight,  is  a  little  island  called  U  Deserto, 
which  is  close  to  the  Lido  of  St.  Erasmus^  on 
which  stands  one  of  the  forts— just  opposite 
that  of  St.  Nicholas — which  guards  the  entrance 
of  the  port.  Hither,  in  a  sportive  mode, 
Giulio  proposed  that  they  should  row.    Two  of 
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his  friends,  as  well  as  Cornelia's  two  brides- 
maidens^  willingly  consented  to  the  proposal, 
and,  unmooring  the  barque  which  had  brought 
them  to  Torzello,  and  declining  to  disturb  the 
oarsmen,  who  were  then  drinking  health  to  the 
company,  the  cavaliers  themselves  took  the 
oars,  and  rowed  their  fair  charges  to  U  Deserto. 
There  they  loitered,  for  about  an  hour,  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  leafy  trees,  and  might  longer 
have  delayed,  if  Giulio  hacl  not  more  than  hinted 
that  the  day  was  declining,  and  their  return, 
first  to  Torzello  and  then  to  Venice,  would  be 
expedient  and  suitable. 

Accordingly,  the  happy  company  prepared  to 
return.  The  boat  was  unmoored — the  oars 
were  replaced— the  two  cavaliers  took  their 
seats,  to  row — and  Qiulio  was  handing  his  Cor- 
nelia into  the  boat,  when,  just  as  she  had  taken 
a  forward  spring  for  that  purpose,  the  boat,  by 
accident  or  awkwardness,  was  pushed  from  the 
strand,  and  the  maiden  was  suddenly  precipi- 
tated into  the  sea.     Giulio  immediately  sprang 
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in  to  rescue  her — ^but  the  water  was  deep,  with  a 
strong  under-current,  and  the  hapless  maiden, 
after  once  rising  to  the  surface,  was  swept  on 
beyond  all  possibility  of  rescue.  The  body  was 
not  recovered  until  the  next  day,  when  it  was 
found  deposited  in  shallow  water  near  the 
island  of  San-Elena.* 

Words  cannot  describe  the  anguish  which 
the  maiden's  fiither  and  lover  felt  at  that  sad 
catastrophe.  Like  the  Greek  painter  who  had 
to  exhibit  exquisite  grief — ^let  us  throw  a  veil 
over  the  afiSicted. 

Very  mournful  was  the  return  to  Venice  of 
that  bereaved  company,  upon  whom  thus  sadly 
closed  a  day,  which  had  dawned  with  the  bright- 
est promise.  Very  great  was  the  sympathy 
which  the  melancholy  event  excited  in  all 
minds ;  yet  there  was  a  difference  of  degree  in 
that  general  commiseration — ^the  aged  lamented 

*  This  description  has  been  suggested  by  the  remembrance 
of  a  sad  scene,  not  far  dissimilar,  which  the  writer  had  the 
misfortune  to  behold,  years  ago,  in  another  land. 
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with  the  unhappy  father,  while  the  deeper 
sympathy  of  the  young  was  given  to  the  lover 
who  had  thus  lost  the  spirit-star  of  home  and 
heart.  The  father's  grief  was  loudest  in  its 
pliant,  but  the  deep  sorrow  of  the  lover  did  not 
vent  itself  in  wailing;  concentrated  in  its  agony, 
it  swelled  within  the  heart,  and  '^  refused  to  be 
comforted.** 

Long  was  the  memory  of  ComeUa  Vecelli's 
beauty  and  worth  cherished,  in  that  Venice  of 
which  she  was  one  of  the  living  ornaments, 
and  general  was  the  grief  at  her  untimely 
fate.  Twelve  Venetian  maidens  bore  the  pall 
at  her  funeral,  and  this  was  the  dirge  they 
sang: — 

WEEP  NOT  FOR  HER. 

Weep  not  her ; — she  hath  passed,  as  the  breeze 
Bringing  freshness  and  balm  07er  Araby's  sea, 

Which,  filled  with  perfume  from  the  rich  inoense-trees, 
Has  in  it  the  breath  of  Eternity. 

Oh,  the  hearts  that  bewail  her,  should  joy  for  her  now, 
When  her  spirit  its  fetters  of  clay  hath  laid  down, 
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And  the  beauty  of  holiness  circles  that  brow 
With  a  halo  as  bright  as  Beatitude's  crown. 

Weep  not  fur  b«;r. 

Rather  rejoice ;— for  her  flight  to  the  skies, 

In  the  noon  of  her  beauty,  her  years,  and  her  worth ; 
As  the  dew-gems  of  Morning  to  heaven  arise. 

All  radiant  with  splendor,  too  lovely  for  earth. 
Like  a  bright  thoaght  she  came,  and  as  fleetly  departed; 

A  meteor  of  Hope  will  her  glad  presence  be, 
V/  hen,  in  dreams,  she  will  point  out  to  Earth's  broken^thearted 

Thy  haven  of  lore,  Lord,  and  guide  them  to  Thee. 

Weep  not  for  her. 

Over  the  after-life  of  Giulio  Montani  a 
shadow  rests.  He  continued  to  reside  with 
Titian  for  some  months,  then  suddenly  disap- 
peared from  Venice.  Pencils,  pallet,  and  pig- 
ments which  he  had  used  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  beautiful  Art  he  had  so  greatly  mastered — 
every  sketch  and  painting  which  he  had  made — 
he  had  destroyed  before  he  quitted  Venice,  as 
if  he  were  anxious  to  remove,  at  once  and  for 
ever,  all  evidence  of  the  skill  he  had  attained. 
Hence,  the  name  of  Giulio  Mantoni,  the  fa* 
vourite  and  most  promising  pupil  that  Titian 
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ever  had^  does  not  remain  upon  the  list  of 
those  who  shed  honour  upon  the  Venetian 
school.  It  seemed,  as  if,  never  having  taken 
pencil  in  hand  after  the  death  of  Cornelia,  he 
considered  that  deprivation  as  putting  a  period 
to  his  career  as  a  Painter.  Many  years  after 
the  occurrences  which  we  have  related,  a 
rumour  went  abroad,  from  a  traveller  in  the 
distant  East,  that  Giulio  Mantoni  had  been 
seen  at  Jerusalem,  as  a  monk  of  the  strictest 
order  of  the  Carmelites,  ministering  before  the 
shrine  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  in  that  dty. 

From  the  hour  of  Mantoni's  departure, 
Titian  may  be  said  to  have  lived  but  for  his 
Art : — ^it  was  wife,  daughter,  fri«nd  to  him.  He 
mingled  in  the  worlds  it  is  true,  but  his  spirit 
lost  the  elasticity  which,  before  Cornelia's 
death,  had  so  eminently  distinguished  him. 
Even  when  his  face  was  lighted  with  smiles,  me- 
mory sat  sadly  within  his  bosom.  Honours, 
wealth,  successes,  continued  to  crown  him, 
even  to  the  close  of  a  life  unusually  prolonged ; 
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but  the  barb  was  within  his  heart,  and  caused 
many  a  bitter  pang  which  the  world  never 
knew. 

There  is  no  more  to  relate.  This  is  the 
whole  story,  so  far  it  now  is  known,  of  Titi an*8 
Daughter. 


END. 
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